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ABSTRACT * 

., • . This guide for the teaching of English is offered on 

three levels for each grade, -seven thrbugh twelve., The levels are " 
basic (for pupils needing. much practical and individual help), - 
standard (for the majority of pupils) , and advanced (for bright ot 
gifted pupils) ." The ^guide includes teaching suggestions for ' * 

composition, grammar, literature, spelling^ and vocabulary. The 
proposed curriculum is flexible enough so that each teacher can ' 
exercise his ovm judgment in using it. In addition to specific 
exercises, the guide includes a recommended reading list for each 
unit, as well as a recommended reading list for college bound 
ggfig&ents^^ on such topics 

as "tips for the beginning English' teacher" and "knowing the library" 
and a short biblipgraphy of curriculum gu des and teaching manuals 
are also included. (Author/DI) 
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SNTRdftUCTION- 



In an effort to meet the needs of all — the 
normal, the slow, and the gifted - - this guide 
for the teaching of English is offered on three 
levels for each grade, seven through twelve. 
These levels are classified as BASIC, STAND- 
ARD and ADVANCED. The basic course is in- 
tended for those pupils who need much practi- 
cal and individual help in all phases of the 
English program. The standard course is ex- 
pected to meet the needs of the majority of the 
pupils, and the advanced offers opportunities 
I Si nchinen t and depth to the bright or gift- 
ed. These levels vary from school to school ; f or 
example, the pupils in the basic level of one 
school may be of a much lower caliber than 
that of another. These are open-end courses: 
that is, no teacher is restricted to any level but 
n* a y borrow ideas from the basic, the standard, 
or the advanced when suitable or needed. 

The-scope of this guide is broad and compre- 
hensive, and the body of information composing 
the ^contents is intended to be flexible and to 
avoid deteileci prescriptions that interfere with 
the individual teacher's initiative and judg- 
ment. Certainly it is not intended that every 
tea ?*!?. r teach a11 8ubjectmatter or carry out all 
activities included in her grade or grades. It is 
hoped that the suggestions will be an aid to the 
teacher who needs assistance. The "Appendix" 
includes additional ideas, which ma- aid 
teachers at different grade levels. 

clearl y ^d honestly, to read 
thoughtfully and intelligently, to communicate 
effectively in speech and in writing, to listen 
critically, and to develop independence in find- 
ing, using, and evaluating language materials 
are the goals of the English program. To help 
the individual pupil achieve to his capacity, the* 
teacher will pursue these common aims with 
different materials and through different kinds 
of experiences - - depending upon the needs 
and abilities of the pupils: 

Although this program has increased empha- 
sis on composition for every level, the primaiy 
or major instruction in grades seven through 
ten is to be placed on the basic tools of gram- 
mar and of mechanics. Also, as the pupil pro- 
^fl^ssg^ 
therfii^hj^ 

^ni||p|^ acquired skills or con- 

rfsl^iiiftejr^^ 
:tenjr:of the^ 
gfam to >-ftM&u^ 
mitsij^ 

bininjfettf - = 

3ffifi^l£#^ 



Teachers usually agree that the great value 
of the study of grammar is realized only when 
principles of grammar are applied in the analy- 
sis and improvement of the pupil's own writing 
and that constant practice in composition 
thr^^ 

ability to write well is developed only by exer- 
cise in writing. Drill work in formal grammar 
becomes a meaningless, timeserving routine 
when it is unaccompanied by an active, con- 
scientious program of composition. The pupils 
should write in order to be read and the teach- 
er should read, correct, annotate, and return 
for correction in order that the v. *ting may 
improve: 

Planning, motivating, and revising are three 
of the most fundamental aspects of teaching, 
^mp^ffio^ often 
ignored by some t eachers. Much time should be 
allotted to assigning and discussing topics, 
planning the composition, and revising it. Re- 
vision skills are perhaps the most neglected. 
At first, revision must be carefully supervised 
and checked; it is hoped that eventually tiie 
student will learn to do what the teacher has 
formerly done for him. The teacher will never 
be relieved, however, from the . necessity of 
reading papers, but in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades he should, ideally, become more nearly 
free to devote his attention to more creative as- 
pects of writing. ■ \ ' 



Work in composition* and literature should 
be 4one concurrently, since the topics about 

^Si^^hlps^ 

even a short theme will in all likelihood emerge 
from his* current reading. Classroom practice 
in planning the composition may stimulate 
the pupil's thinking until he feels, before he be- 
gins to write, that he will have trouble "boiling 
down" his ideas, instead of laboriously adding 
to them, in order to meet a required length, 
long or short. When the studen ts imagination 
is quickened by ^SStcmc*^^ 
topics, the teacher will become aware of the 
^real^npti^^ in 
writing as well as they know how to write. 

Each pupil in English classes should keep a 

npteli^^ 

both the original and rewritten, should be kept 

jin^^ 

the end of the term. 

1 gStpst teachers agree r^fcija^ 
grounding a pupil may receive in the concepts 

pf^AM^ 

rtSr^^^ifi^Mt^ri^ be fdre^ytojwft^ii 
?Hghsich0gl and college, if he is a non-reader; 
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- he -will neyerv^te we 
Jhejs^cqhdafy school'fclitera 

^J^i^dingvhabil^^ 
onlypby^m^ing v^heir^eadiri^^ro^i^a^ 
stimulating^^ 
^tor^is^n^vb: to^ 
snouldtnotibe^ 

The student who reads beyond the assign- 
ment for pleasure, whether from idle^riidy-? 
ment or from intellectual stimulation, soon be- 
gins tof show^the^ natural critic. 
Though extensive reading for pleasure should 
D^enco^ studies of parti- 
cular representative works of art should be 
given an important place in every course at the 
secondary level. By' a close study of literary 
types, the student should acquire the ability to 
approach new works in His extensive readmg 
with heightened capacity for understanding 
and enjoyment. ^ - ^ 

Vocabulary and spelling should receive tfm- 
phasis^at all grade levels throughout the entire 
y ear - For vocabulary improvement, again read- 
ing plays its part. The teacher may use his most 
successful method in helping pupils with spell- 
ing and vocabulary difficulties. List of words 
that commonly give trouble are included in this 
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Reading, Olympic- Edition; New;^ 

Tre^le^^^ 

t T^ "Sey^K^Edit 
^ t^^tGo^an^^ft60^ 

itffani^plstj^ in 
\Appr^ 
^larcourt, Brace and World, 1958. 

^eS? 

Tressler, Christ, and Terino, English in Action, 
Course Three, Seventh Edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1960. 

Gehelmann and Bowman, Adventures in Amer- 
-< ican Literature, Olympic Edition. New York: 
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Grade 12 - 

Tressler, Christ, and Starkey, English in Action, 
Course Four, Seventh Edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Compapy, 1960. 

Inglis' and Spear, Adventure in English Liter- 
attire, Olympic Edition. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World, 1958. 



INTRODUCTION 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 



Resourceful teachers will be alert to the au- 
dio-visual teaching aids available at the Mem- 
phis Board of Education, to the educational 
television offering of WKNO, Channel 10, 
til!*, and to the excellent advance notices of 
network presentations found in the Engish 
Journal. In matters of methods, materials, and 
experiences, the decision rests with the individ- 
ual teacher. : 



I Proficiency in speaking, listening, writing 
and reading are the objectives of a well-bal- 
anced junior high school. English program. At 

4hji|§|¥g^ 

primary objective should be the development of 
a solid foundation, pupils will be encouraged 
to master the techniques of correctness for writ- 
ing, speaking, listening, and reading. 



^^g^ r^^EXTBOOKS 

Grade 7 , " 

Christ, Shelmadine, and Paige. Junior 
English in Action, Book One, Seventh Edi- 
tion. Boston: D. C. Health and Company. 
1960. J ' 
2p)gly|and Nieman. Adventures for Readers, 
^Bj£ok 1, Olympic Edition. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. 

■ Grade 8 ^ 

Tressler, Christ, and Shelmadine. J^g^En^ 
Iji^igAct^^ 

a^B ostc^ ^ 

JNiei^ for Readers, 

court, Brace and Company, 1958. i ' ' 
Grade 9 

^sn^uS^^ 

,jiS|^nthMEd^ 
kn%Cbmpaiiy^l960. 



should be urged to form the perma- 
nent reading habit based on a love of reading, 
for this is one of the most important purposes 
of the language arts instructional program. 
When pupils read little, their oral and written 
communication is poor. Students nejed to be en- 
couraged to read widely at their various levels 
of understanding and interest. The minimum 
requirement should be one book for each report 



H-There isirip^natur^l way totfeaghl separately 
egcjflpl^^ program. The 

vocabulary and the writing are outgrowths of 
the reading program; and thinking, speaking, 

o %i^^ening!fjre!^^ 
room session. 

?Eyfh though we te&iiigriim^ 
lipil understanding of terminology and the 
^8^tex"of^ii^lM[gUJ^^tI^e seems to befnef 
better way than to teach it in connection with 

Wegghffi 

^arffl^cp^^SisSreading. For example, after a 
child has read "Man Without A Country," he 
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might 

much^df American ^histo^ M indicated 4ri tfie 
story, Nolan missed daring his lifetime. Here 
the concepts of grammar and mechanics, 
vocabulary, and simple techniques of composi- 
tion, based upon the reading, become a unified 
experience for the pupil. After the teacher has 
corrected the written work or made suggestions 
— the most benefit is accomplished in a personal 
conference with the child— then the revision is 
done^^i^is^the^eal lea^in^o ^the pupil r : 

hp^ever, the composition b%en an 
oral report, emphasis must be placed on devel- 
oping good speech habits in addition to the cor- 
rect concepts of grammar. The audience, has 
th « opportunity to practice listening skills, 
which are different from reading, writing, or 
speaking. Special attention needs to focus on 
teaching skills in this major medium of com- 
munication. At this stage dictation is recom- 
mended as preliminary to note taking at senior 
high level^To listen efficiently pupils must (1) 
intend to listen, (2) alert the -mind, (3) follow 
the thought of the speaker, (4)^ mentally ask 
questions,- and (5) follow up with oral ques- 
tions. The appreciation of literature can often 
be increased through listening to it. In turn, 
listening often stimulates silent reading. 

Even though the Division of Secondary Edu- 
_ cation recognizes the impossibility of dividing 
the language arts into separate phases or into 
periods, of time, an ^^ialtfdi^|^|inte^i^ 
weeks periods has been made to help inexpe- 
rienced teachers progress at the approximate 
r 5^ of s P eed Squired to cover specific areas 
of the English program. This guide is intended 
in no way td restrict or limit the able, exper- 
ienced teacher. 



adj ective and adverb as modifiers can be pre- 
sented and practiced in writing. (See "Sentence 
Patterns" in the "Appendix/*) v 

v -In file literature from anima> 
simple tales "of: adventure, the pupil progresses 
to morej^ature c 

short stories, travel stories, poetry, essays, and 

plays as he participates in the seventh grade 

prqgram.^He readsito ^ 

fa^jedLth^ 

ognizen^ 

skills jsnec^ 

to satisfy his reading interests. A growing 
vocabulary, which will enable the student to 
grasp more mature concepts becomes increas- 
ingly important throughout junior high school. 

but\te: \imte J what you -Mean; not to=affect5ydur 
reader, but to affect him precisely as. you 
wish." (Robert touis Stevenson) 

Control-^ University 
ofSMifi^ 

merit of a pupil's vocabulary— systematically 
—raises his standing slowly-in all his studies. 
Dr. A. C. Eurich conducted this experiment. 
Also at the Human Engineering Laboratory, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Dr. Joseph O'Connor conducted a sim- 
ilar experiment. 



While it is possible to think without words, 

ifeislifttfgossiblj^ 

ideas. Vocabulary needs to be taught system- 
atically, persistently, and with some sort of 
grange plan, beginning in the seventh 



In grades 7 through 9 all experience points 
to this level of schooling as the place to lay the 
foundation of the structure of the simple sen- 
tence. With careful concept teaching and a lim- 
ited quanity of material to cover, the instruction 
in these years can be highly successful, and 
even more, can build respect forgrammar and 
the part it plays* in good writing. 



.^Itogirag^^ should learn first 

thfgsubjggt and the. verb and become adept 
in writing all types of sentences in which they 
can identify these elements. Next come the 
complements, or completers, and experience 
g^^^^ the pr§a^|g nominative and the 
predicate adjective are best established if 
taught prior to the direct object. Direct objects 
should always be related to verbs of action, 
just as predicate complements are always re- 
lated to subjects. When these three parts ot 
the simple sentence (subject, verb, comple- 
ments) arg^gl^^ 

terns in which they can occur, then the simple 



There are several methods of teaching vo- 
cabulary which have been useful. The list below 
may be helpful. , ] 

1* Incidental Method. The teacher suggests 
or demands that the pupil look up those 
words in his reading which- he does not 

^^Indiv^^^^ 

attenHon^fei^ and 
■- derivation. Teachers should beware of 
- ^^el^ttihgp them unihj^lligeiM^ 



and present them. 

4. ScrciaHzed Synonym Approach. PupHs 

^- Jttml^^ 
^ ^n^s^i^&l^ 
andadifferentiafe 
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5. "Felt-need" Method. Pupils find and use 
new words as they need them to fill gaps 
in thinking, feeling, writing,! in sets of - 
sentences which have been skillfully con- 
trived for the purpose. This has real 
though limited value for maturer minds. 

6r Independent Method. A single student 
makes ^ho^ 
for unfa^ 

dedicated to such an undertaking. It^ &ii 

; jbeen^one:^ ^f^r^^^-^^.y^^-' 

f roiin^^nqt irom ir^ 
presented <^ch^ay^teea^ 
teatlhfeiv^fcut^^ 

clinched. The least efficient technique is 
-=--- to write them on the board and have stu- 
z}y dents copy them. 

Whatever method or combination of methods 
the teacher uses, he needs to be sure that it is 
foolproof, He should be sure that the vocab- 
ulary teaching cannot be escaped or evaded; 

The technique the teacher uses should at- 
tempt to meet as well as possible eight require- 
ments: . v 

1. It must enlist the interest of the pupil in 
his own progress — and dramatize that 
progress.: (Hence the use" of some stand- 
ardized test of general vocabulary before 
and after a- year of study, particularly 
with deficient pupils, is recommended*) 



^tter^ 

exchange of personal opinions, beliefs, and in- 
terests. ^- y^- y j r : ; r ^ -J- 

Particularly in this grade does the teacher 
need to stress and provide time for practice and 
more, practice on th e^echniques ^ 
manship: neatness, legibility, speed, and form, 
-in ^accordance ^ 

evidenced in all his writing* Also^e teachw 
should emphasize the size, shape, and spacing 
of letters. Correct spelling of, all words used in 
writing should be demanded, hi connection 
with stressing correct spelling, the teacher has 
an excellent opportunity, to show the p upils 
how to make use of the dictionary for all of 
their school work. Use the chapter in the text- 
book on spelling. Have regular reviews of the 
principles taught; put them to practice. 

- The x pupils should be given ample opportu- 
nity to improve their written and oral vocabu- 
laries in regular composition work, in oral re- 
ports, and in discussions. In turn, oral language 
expression enables individuals to clarify their 
ideas and contributes to self-confidence and 
poise. Emphasis should, be put on skills in arti- 
culation, pronunciation, vocal communication, 
and visible communication (posture, gesture, 
facial expression, movement).- , 



¥ 



2. It must be efficient and practical* , « 

3. It must be easy to use "for both pupil and 
teacher*, : 

4. It must adapt itself readily to individual 
differences within the class. 

5. It must.be positive and definite. 

6. It must be objective and self-educative* 
J^5^t must not replace use of the dictionary. - 



Another important factor in the learning pro- 
cess is intelligent and courteous listening* This 
has become an essential skill in the modern 
classroom in which radio, motion picture, tele- 
vision, panel and group discussion, and indi- 
vidual or group reports are a part of the activi- 
ties of the English class. 



8. It must^nci^^ 

concept in grammar may be taught, using 
the vocabulary words.) , 



The seventh grade pupil should be trained to 
listen critically in order to judge the accuracy 
of information and the logic of the ideas pre- 
sented. He should be trained to listen caref ully, 
to visualize the scenes or action , described, and 
to listen appreciatively to share the mood of 
the speaker or reader. . 

English 7 
>o*ition 



, ession of original ideas and thinking 
should be the primary concern in all written 
a^£0_ri^ of expression 

should always be presented as an aid to clarity. 
Differences in native capacity and environment- 
Differences in native capacity and environmen- 
tal influences lead to wide variations ofSlatfe 
^aKfe^cility* The, teacher should start at the 
^histj^P^hfiigidesira on the'bjasis^ 

:/ofj^^ p3 

-WriSen^ 
Jtoedor^^ 
dfreachjum^^ 
Jh^ge^ 



The aim of the written work at the seventh 
grade level is to develop the ability to con- 
struct a clear, simple, and interesting account 
of about ten or twelve sentences presented in 
good taste. Formal and detailed study of para- 
graphing need not be taken up at this level. A 
program should continue throughout the.school 
year. It should be a progressive process. 

Basic Levej^^r 1 

^^itH^tew^ the span of^ften§ 

tfeJ^itiSy be limit^^ianta^^^7<^^viti^ 

may^gadStp^ 
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of- satisfaction. Give short tests within pupils' 
ability and correct themvas quickly as iwssible? 
The teacher should make explanations simple 
and definite* 

All students need to write letters, and all* 
should be required to write letters in stardard 
form. Differences in assignments for gifted and 
■_ slo^^ydents ^hould^b^^rir^rily^in^be^ 
amount, sensitivity, and precision of the wrfl^ 
fi)^i*^aii^^^ 

ii^^lett^ a 
letter written by a class committee of which 

SloW students may have difficulty in express- 
ing themselves clearly, but given sufficient time 
they can master correct form for business and 
social letters. Choose some examples from the 
work of slower students for display and dis* 
cussion. Demand good penmanship. 

Slower students may not be expected to pre- 
pare or give reports involving much research/ 

STANDARD LEVEL 



penmanship must be insisted upon in 
all written worki 



Study arrangement and presentation of a 

Paper selection 

^^eadiig^ fv^^r^i 

Margins '< 
Indentions I , I 

Penmanship 



Proper correspondence forms. 



Suggested topics for written work (material 
drawn from the experience and observation of 
the pupils) 5 ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Telling what happened 
How to make or do something ' • 
How something looks 
Pointing out differences 
Expressing an opinion * 
About other people ; character sketch 
Short narratives, such as the anecdote 
Topics on 3chool, community, and city 
Future plans and ambitions 
Accounts of interesting people, based on ob- 
servation and experience 



For vocabulary and spelling improvement, 
teachers may find helpful suggestions in Junior 
English in Action I, pp. 1 1-34, 437-453* Include 
yocabul^ 

tures for Readers Book I, p, 585, as well as in- 
dividual lists as compiled from reading* - ' 

Outlining, emphasizing logic - and effective 
ness, should be taught Stress the value of out- 
lining as a method of study. 

^The advanced pupil should write at least one 
composition exercise per week. One-third of the 
compositions should Tbe expository. The topics 
may be chosen from other content areas. He 
should proofread his written work and write 
a neat, legible final copy. 

Paragraph ' " 

The pupil should write narrative and exposi- 
tory paragraphs on his outlines. ^ * , 

Summary 

The pupil should choose main topics and sup- 
porting, ideas from a selection of expository 
materials and write them in his own words in 
paragraph form. 

Report j§-^ — 

The pupil should write a well-constructed 
paragraph based on his outline. 

Book Report 

The pupil should write a three-paragraph 
report on a book from the approved list. He 
should give the author, type, publisher, date 
of publication, and number of page3. He should 
summarize the book and evaluate a character, 
supporting his opinion with specific details. 

Letter 



-#Subjecfe^ a ll 
<rf"the>^ 
sysoil%jtfTOm 

|gS®latioiis^5B^ The students 

ISh^iaglel^ 
tions. 



The pupil should be able Ito write social notes 
in correct forms. He should be able to address 
envelopes correctly. j ^ 

FIRST SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

The immediate aim of the grammar work in 

^the?S^ 

and effective use of the simple sentence; sec- 
it is to develop a working knowledge of 



^jiln I§^r_ ^tffig, ^ 
int§r^^d^^r^ 
g^faKp^B|^^isS 



the compound sentence, 

^^^■^pl^^wtence ' ' >. ■ 

Recognize and use the verb as a part of 

dicate vferte^^i^i^ta'asesf ^ith^^^feyar at 

verbs.) . 



I 



Recognize the subject as a part of speech 
(nouns and pronouns) emphasizing the subject 
as that which answers the questions "Who or 
%hat?xlid ? Who or what is? ; * - Be ^ure the pupils 
understand the difference between a compound 
subject and the incorrect double subject. 

Recognize and use natural and inv^Med-word- 
ordet , recognizing introductory there and the 
intwrogatiye sentence _as Examples of myeifed 

Recognize and use the modifiers as parts of 
speech :^the ad jectiVe ias subject :niodifiefXand 
the adverb (with and without "ly" endings) as 

Study the argreement of subject and predi- 
cate, noting singular and plural endings for 
nouns and verbs* , 



Spelling * 
One Hundred 

3. Tuesday 

4. breaks 

-5^separate^^^^ - ^ 

^^hgiu^U^ _ ; ^ 

= ^^vearsg^ j -_=_"- J^i" vH" 

12. raise ^r£V 

13. forty , 

15. ache 

16. cough * 

JW^gs^enaisJ^ ¥ 
^Sgbeginhihg^ 

/i20S since =4 ^- - 
3s 2 Igl obked^ - jt^-S^- tpS 
2?. too 

23. tired -\?f; 
24aloving ™ _^ _ " "=-S- 
25. laid 
lf26.fbelievey^ 
iJW^theirg^g 

28. done 
>:29ifininuteV^ 
^30^isa3^5e%^- 
^31;so£ tenis ai 
^32gjheaM|g^ 
^33^tear»e^r- 
^gaskeid?^^ 
::^35SKusfc^^ 
J36g]cap.tain^s 
^37ff8Urjpnse^ 
^38^flUrigh^ 

J^A O.^f rightened 

^42gdrbjpp]Bdf ; 
43. prevent 
^44i%runhihg i - 

A^swimriArig 

^SgS^l?^^ 
='49aweather&- 

jfSO^WoseWsr 



Spelling Demons 

5 1; ^olbrj^ ti ^ 
^52^clp^es^k^^ 

53. toward 
^Tl5fe threw 77""^ 

55r = ihstead^^ : 
E^56.^uite1^^^ 
^57^rcMceivefe^ _: 

?^59^ure^ ^J^s^" 

60 built 
^^fefinbtn^sl^?^ 
^^2gstbgeth^r^?v^ 
^t>3^hought ^tr 

64., guilt ' 
^^65^ineant^ 
^66^trouble^ 
^67.3whjrther- 

68Hl6se^g^ 

69. Wednesday 

70. truly 

71. tear 

72. through • 

73. here' 

74. beautiful ^ 
^H75.M>ie^feS^ ^ 

76. making 

77. fourth 
™78.^Eebruarj^ z — 

79. off 

80. first 
^si81%know 

182. decided * 

83. different 

84. led 

85. straight 

86. loose . 

87. before 

88. knew 

89. happened 

^±9 'l^crossX^^rr T- 
_ ^92^writing^ <^ 
^93^5vhbIeM^ 
: ^94^TOornihg|^^-5 
™95^^ng*^=i^- 
-^96^cer&inVV^;k - 
:97rused ' 
1 ^98^uccess??s^^ 
5 ^5 9 9^6me things* 
4 OO^thaii^i^ffi^ 



If possible the teacher sSouldiintroduc^hese 
young learners to this best-known reference 
book the first week of school. They should 
learn that the dictionary is the KEY to better 
spee^hV The se^^^ 

gives information on definitions and spelling of 
wordsr pronu^ 

qnySs; 'j\i^f^^r'J^^_ ~ WovA& \knd; abbireV ia? 
^ibn6^art^^^^ 
\mgs^f^a^<^^bn^ 
^pepple:a^ plac^^ 

The teacher niay need to point out that the 
words in the dictionary are arranged alphabet- 
ically not only by the first letter but also by 
other letters in the /word. For example, describe 
comes -fe^ 

before the letter t: ' . 

'* Also, hie may have to explain that the guide 
words, in heavy type at the top of each page 
= infa diri^ 
on the page. 

Ample practice exercises should be provided 
to make the pupil thoroughly familiar with the 
use of the dictionary. Nearly all textbooks pro- 
vide such drill. The teacher will possibly want 
to arrange a combination spelling and diction- 
ary unit. . • 



See the "Library Project" in the "Appendix." 
To familiarize the student with other kinds of 
dictionaries, the teacher should make an ap- 
pointment with the school librarian to have an . 
orientation session in the library. This is the 
opportunity for the pupils to learn ten grand 
divisions of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 

It is most important. that youngsters start out T 
at the very beginning of junior high school 
learning to use these two most valuable tools. ~\~ 



jL-^^tj^ed-ffi 
n@d^|^^ 



The next step toward a succes^ulJrscHool 
career is knowing how to study and doing it, 

LITERATURE — Myths and Legends 

(Postpone "Rip Van Winkle" until second 
six' weeks) - 

Mythology 

Mythology has had such a profound influ- 
ence upon the EnglisHtlan^ 
able degree of familiarity with myths of Greece 

^aiuffi^^ and Scandinavian 

jpguntges is undcnrtft^ 

lunidSi^l^ii^^ of much that is in literature, 
^^afiire is ^^§^^itte^M^i^o5^^h^ 

ogy; therefore if the tfeader is to appreciate 

fully the fifl^hin^^ 
;hy?mu^iliaye 

gods and goddesses. 
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Myths appeal strongly to the students. They 
contain many examples of heroism, courage, 
and a sense of humor. They are colorful, inter- 
esting, and inspiring. For the student, myths 
furnish not only entertainment but also informa- 
tion that he needs in order to comprehend and 
to enjoy more fully literature and the world 
about him. - • - - 

Suggested Activities: 1C; - 

Discuss the origin of myths; ; "-_ • 

Discover the mythological explanations of 
natural phenomena, such as the spider, the 
seasons^fii^ thelftog,jthe 
the j)r6wn of Africans. Analyze numerous 
myths to discover if they are primarily explana- 
tory, allegorical, or aesthetic or if they tell 
stories of heroes. . 

Discuss the Olympic Council, the realm of 
each god and goddess, the Greek and Roman 
name of each, and the symbol of each. 

piscover some of the lesser gods, their char- 
acteristics, and their symbols. __ 

Compare Greek and Roman gods with their 
counterparts in Norse, Celtic, and other my- 
thologies. 



BASIC LEVEL 
t GRAMMAR 

From the standard level select all the mate- 
rial that the basic group can master in the al- 
lotted time. ; i 

During the study of subjects and verbs, the 
slow pupils should be given many short prac- 
tices spread over a number of daily periods. 
Have the pupils write some original sentences ; 
have them indicate the subjects and the verbs. 
ESicuuri^^ insist 
that^they^ 

c^ying.^ ^ complete; predicates 

may need extra drill. Let the pupils use their 
original sentences to illustrate this concept. 

- • BASIC LEVEL 

- : LITERATURE - 

Myths and Legends s 

The suggested activities under "Mythology" 
may be used with any group— basic, standard, 
and advanced. The teacher may select activities 
that his particular group can master. 



Analyze the traits of character which Ulys- 
s^ 

their various adventures. - , ' 

Accumulate examples of figurative phrases 
which allude to mythology, such as the "Midas 
touch" or "strong as Hercules". 

^^^t^SmpSa^pf 1m^y^6|lfilljS@^ 
in current newspaper and magazine articles. 

----- Accumulate a list of words in common use 
.which have their origins in mythology. - 

Locate allusions to myths in stories, poems, 
and plays. j^S^g k " " - 

- Discuss the use of mythology in the naming 
of products and in slogans advertising products. 

Develop short expositions of important ideas 
sgfsjtj^ Dramatize one of 

the myths. 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

A gifted class might try the mastery test 
before doing the exercise in this unit on the 
simple sentence. Those students who score 100 
percent may be excused from drill. They may 
read, prepare bulletin boards, plan a committee 
project, or help drill less able students. - 



However, gifted students will need practice 
iigg>riU^ * 
their written work probably could be improved 
in matters of good usage. Hold the capable 
student to a high level of performance. Reject 
papers that are filled with careless errors and 
require the student to proof-read and rewrite 
the paper/ Junior high school is the place to* 
weed out careless habits of writing and speak- 



I 



-fit 



Suggested Stories: ~~ - * .Jr^r^r 

"Prometheus Brings Fire to the Earth" .Jngalls 

^Se;fi6y^and the Woir %^*3^TU^M^?£ 
^^^r^l^^«^^luto ,, ..~Str(^r^d^^^^L 

IRbbin Sped and^ 

^^sBillaaa. iXJ^^^r^^ 
"The l^^^l^ ^^^^&M.Andei*^ 



Gifted students are often bad speJiers, fre- 
quently because they have never been held to 
a high level of achievement. They need to have - 
strict standards, but they also need encourage- 
ment. Reading comments from employers and 
college admissions officers is good motivation 
for them. Securing cooperation from teachers 
of other subjects in stressing the importance 

^g<pi£SgeHii^ 

jiorifi^ 

1joM-4^ 
Mbit^S?^^ 

jestirt^^ -tg|ir 
J>th&fitud^ 

Zindjprofitingf^ i . 
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Train students to proof-read every piece of 
written r work before handing it in* Carelessness 
is a leading cause Ox misspellings An important 

6bj^ctiveusv% 

make pupils SsKined^of care 

break the habit pp guemiig-Bi ; ^Qrds,yahd^to; 

fomth^ 

ary. Teachers can encourage the forming of 
good habits by permitting students to consult 
tfictioriart^ 

sp^ciait tj^^f^nuse ), by using class sets of 
dictionaries,, ^ 

chla^e aifd use at home^at^ leasts paperback 
dictionary. y^- \ / : ^U--:.-*^-.. 

, ^Because student: consider; a misspelled word 

a blot on a publicationy writing^for^ 

paper pr/rinagazme is a good project to stimu- 

^lat€^0^^p^Hng^v^5S "? J 

LITERATURE 
Myths rMd^^^m^^-J^^^ --- :z= 

?In additio^^^ gjfveh under 

gi^hyo^^hi^^ghy^^Mjtfem^^ & y- 

^Qis^uss^^^^ -Upon 
jpguntii^ 

g^ iscuss^ 
inulfcal gomi^^ 



lainr^fig^ 
Hold a 



*traaHS3)|y&^^ 
heroe^ 

i^tti^Jl^igg'gsfigSi^Si^ sgM^ 



Prondwgs >3Cbirect U»e v ^Cfjr ".^ 

The pronoun as subject and object , 
Kinds of pronouns ^ J -VCr;V-H% 

Declension of the personal pronoun - 4 , 
Continue the study of agreement of subject and 

jpredij^te^rbi^ -rf --fete? 



LITERATURE 



Short Stories 



The-shdrt story: has become a popular form 
of literalurjB ih^ th e twentieth cehtfi^; iSpmV of 
pur^grejit^ 
fofcunfp^^ 

picting customs, dress, and speech of world- 
wide regions; for expressing various philoso- 
phies ; and, r in ^satirical forms, for influencing: 
government and politics. z 

v«nppin£:Sm^ 
manyHntereste 
tionSlkch^ 
bgst^^ 

Fdents of this ageSfliwldjl^ 
io^l types of sto||e3^55R^?Bi to evaluate 
the subject matter in terms of its value and in- 

^ft^fiori^lrrel^ is^bi^also^practi^l Wdg&s^ 



Icfead j^ffigg^mseh^^ 

liiejTh^ 
trapuisgp^ 

^jyiii^^^ as 
in reading skills. (See "Plan for the Study of 
the Short Story" at the end of the first six 
weeks, English 9,) 



Write original myths to account for objects 

;aroj|n^ 

trp^jQie first 3Bitp^ twi- 



-SUggested stories 

^gfgiggnrg^n^dX 



(though the teacher's 



Exhibit ji^tj^ 
Jing^Kie 



SECOND SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 



Van Winkle" ... 
'Stolen Day" ....... 

"Old Ben" - 



..Irving 
-...Stuart 



'The Cat and the Pain Killer" ... ...Twain 

'A Day's Wait" ... . — ..^ Hemingway 

'Rikki - - Tikki - - Tavi" Kipling 



Cpm^ in ^$?s_|ra^pa^^>r 

ej^nliiif^^^ 

J wprxl# jaTndkc^ with 
literature, grammar, and mechanics* 



GRAMMAR 



Completers of Verbs 

Direct Object ^ ] " 

Indirect Object -- 
Predicate Nominative 
Predicate Adjective 

Parts of Speech ^ J^^^k^K^ ^ 

Introduce prepositions, conjunctions, • and 
interjections* 



SpHo^h for 
plei^g^i^iB^sh^ 
pa^rn^pj^icdj^^ 

stpry. Jie^sfipjuld jejirn: J;d^4istmgtfi^ 
pjece ptfic^ip 

?anj^jprobjem whichmdMem^ 
fiction is a story or not.) 

iSugges^ 



Determine the contributions of specific 
authors to specific types of short stories, such 
as Edgar Allan Poe to the horror story. 

^^^i^i^^^^^itions of the pl(ft¥jjgf^^^^ 
types of short stories, such as mystery stories, 
adventure stories, supernatural stories, and 
psychological stories* 



r Discover the direct and indirect ways in 
which time and place, including the historical, 
social, and economic background, are revealed 
by writers of short stories. . 

Compare the motives and characteristics of 
fictitious people with the motives and charac- 
teristics of real people. z !""., i V V ^ ----- 

r -^P^veiop an awareness of climax in the plot 
^Rewrite ^he ehSing of a short stoiy, such as 

^ Slow pupils may need more classroom drill, 
,]£ut they should be able to understand and use 
the completers of verbs in sentences* Keep the 
most troublesome verbs on the board and every 
day spend a few minutes on oral reading of cor- 
rect forms. . . - 



The abler pupils should have much: practice" 
in using a word as different parts of speech. 
For example, use back as a noun, an adjeictive^ 
a verb, or an adverb. _ ^"-"^r?? : t r ! 



5 The gifted student can be taught to under- 
stand person, gender, and case of pronouns. 
He can-unde^ an axiteceden^is^and- 

ne is icapablSiof ^irecogniiing and^usihg com- 
=pquiid^ personal,^inter - ' thd^relative 
pronouns. This pupiL c ^ ...derftSnd the 
function of the correlau v~ aad subordinating 
cpxyuncti^VT^ ':- - ^ : - r ~;~l ; - : = ^ x ;;^>- 7. 

LITERATURES^ Q^-p^ 
The Short Story y^fi ^0^^^^ " 

The suggested activities under "The Short 
Story 1 may be used with any group. The 
teacher "may select activities that will benefit 
his particular group. ^ 



^ Points of emphasis for advanced level : 



Much practice on agreement of subject and 
verb will be needed. Do not require slow pupils 
to identify parts of speech in their own writing, 
but rather stre«? and praise vivid writing. * 

From the standard material select all that 
the basic pupils can master in the alloted time. 
Constantly review previously learned concepts. 

LITERATURE 

The Short Story 

It is expected that each teacher will consider 
the capabilities of his own pupils and will pre- 
sent as many stories as time will permit. See 
the "Plan for the Study of the Short Story," 
English 9, end of the first six weeks.) 

Some suggested activities for slow pupils: 

Design jackets and illustrations for a 
scrapbook. 

Give a story-telling program. 

Present oral reports on the biographies of 

the authors^^/f 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Gifted students should be encouraged to 
Jn^s^^ priiie|(^ 
"Completej^pf Verbs" ^%S^u[3^^^s^^ 
cient drill so that they do not carelessly confuse 
objects with predicate nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jectives. They can also be encouraged, after 
mastery, of the principles, to make up their own 
i!lusti^v^S^j^|y ^S^^^^^^^^^gj^ 



" Short story, a stepping stone to the novef and 
other types of literature ^i^J: 

Outstanding characters in fiction 

Influences in character development 

Vocabulary growth * 

Suggested activities for advanced students: 

Make a collection of stbries on subjects 
chosen by the group (dogs, sea, adventure, 
personal adjustment, etc.) . 

-;|Djiscuss interesting facts about authors. 

Compare the themes of short stories read. 

Trace the development of a ^plot. 

Develop an original ^h^p^JiketeH^- ; 

Write an incident from personal experience. 

Select new words and add to vocabulary* % 



third six weeks 
standard level 
I^mpositioSsp 



Composition continues in the same pattern: 
extending vocabulary, learning to spell new 
words/ correlating the composition with litera- 
ture, grammar, and mechanics. . 

■ GRAMMAR 

/Tew^ of f ^ii :: ^lii-» 
ciplil jfa^ 

^T^acft ~^^w^^%_.J^yi^ in ^he active 
, ~ ;Re-emphasize tji^^ 
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iERICi 



.. LITERATURE 

"ChristrrHs Carol" (See suggestions for 
~ teaching the short story.) 



ping young ipeo >> a.to enjoy poetry 

should be the point of emphasis in the teaching 
of poetry at the j uniqr high level. Poetry should 
jrive-pleasi^ 

Young people should first of all be exposed to 
obvious satisfactions in frequent opportunities 
to experience the fun of poetry and to enjoy 
its rhythm. Too much emphasis on the techni- 
calities of form, the life of the author, and the 
interpreted 

can hinder their learning to enjoy poetry. As 
"it. creates a mood, appeals to the senses, tells 
a story, reveals the significant appreciation of 
a sensitive writer, or gives meaning to many 
experiences that are universal or personal, 
poetry has real significance to students. 

Suggested Poetry : , 

"The Broncho. That Would Not Be Broken" _ 

Lindsay j§ . 
"The Highwayman" ... „Noyes 

"Robin Hood and Little John" -.(Ballad) Present Perfect Tense 

"The Wreck of the Hesperus" ........Longfellow 

"The Courtship of Miles Starfish" .^Longfellow 



should be used. For example, in presenting the 
kinds of rhythm, iambic can be referred to as 
the "marching rhythm" and* anapestic as the 
"galloping rhythm.". Tapping of fingers may 
be employed to emphasize a particular rhythm. 
Rhymes as familiar as those of Mother Goose 
mayVbe^ element pf 

pattern in verse making. * 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

^^^dcHtioir^^ subject 
matter listed for the standard level, the gifted 
student should recognize progressive forms of 
the verb. He should know how to form the per- 
fect tenses and how to use them cb^ctly^ ^ 



VerbTente 

Present Tense 

Past Tense 

^^®e5Tensel: 



|R|S^aJdlIi^en ito poetry. 
Select poems for choral reading. i^S^SJS 
Listen to recordings of favorite poems. 
Dramatize narrative poems. 
Look up favorite poets in reference books and 
_ report findings to class. 1 
Practice reading and writing poetry of different 

types. \ =~ • j 
Keep a list of figures of speech found in par- 
ticular poems. 



Past Perfect Tense 



Future Perfect Tense 



TENSE 

^c^Tinae Jtei^teiil^^ 

1. expresses present time 

^v- r "-:2^express€s2-Cttstoiha 
: ;V ^lz habitual action 
v represents past action at 

^ a definite time 

^^^pfl^SYelsentS^i^ioh^-ttAt 
be i completed ^*ti 
' some f^reytoieg^^^ 

-Civ expresses in^firi|£ff^t 
... time . . 

S^1^2^r^pre^htsjpp^^ 

j^Pl ^^xe^iseji^th^e^iergof 

^^^^^ol^|3u^i6nsi^^^^ 

^^l^SbeTcbmpleted beforejsoine 
future time 



BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

From the standard level select all the mate- 
rial that the basic pupils can master in the al- 
lotted time. Constantly review previously learn- 

(witH|fl^^ 

usagel^fi^ 

IfriaTyl^ 

comparatives and superlatives. 



1 B^t^ ^ 
^6i^<^impils;^^ 

thtf^implei^m 



LITERATURE 



Recognizing the technical aspects of poetry 
is not prerequisite to learning to like poetry. 
Patterns of rhythm and figurative speech are, 
however, areas of real interest to certain able 
students. It is suggested that the enjoyment and 
overall appreciation of poetry continue as the 
primary objective in contacts with the reamng 
of poetry. 

: ^Many students are able to find satisfaction 
in expressing emotion, perceptions, and ideas in 
verse form. The pupil must learn to appreciate 
that a "spontaneous flow of powerful feelings" 
and the "rhythmical creation of beauty" is a 
poem. In encouraging students to express them- 
selves in verse, the teacher helps them to' enjoy 
various types of poems with appeal to all of the 
senses. The student should be encouraged to 
attempt to express himself poetically any time 
he feels he has a fresh reaction to a subject or 
thinks he has an original idea. His sincerity 

^Communicating Ma^fi^^^^tiSQ^^^^ 
what he likes is important. 
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FOURTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
-COMPOSITION 



Pupils should continue written expression by 
writing letters, reports, reviews, descriptions, 
and other forms of creative and expository 
writing. These compositions, no, doubt; will be 
short and simple. Rules of capitalization should 
be observed. Pupils should have practice in the 
followiMvpunctuation^ 
a statement, after abbreviations, after numbers 
in a :list, and af feH 
the city and state, between month-^ 
ter saluation and close of a friendly letter, in a 
series, between a direct quotation and the rest 
of *the sentence, after yes and no at the begin- 
ning of a sentence; the question mark at the 
end of the interrogative sentence and the ex- 
clamation point at the end of sentences express- 
ing strong feeling; the apostrophe in contrac- 
tions and with possessives; the»colon after , the 
saluation of a business letter; quotation marks 
with titles, simple quotations, and conversation* 
Pupils may also practice the underlining of 
titles of books, magazinies, and newspapers. 

GRAMMAR 

The teacher must provide ample practice for 
the pupils in formation of plurals and posses- 
sives, in capitalization at the beginning of sen- 
tences, in capitalization. of proper nouns, and in 
punctuations-end punctuation, period, question 
mark, exclamation point 

Maintain previously learned concepts and 
skills by constant review. 



The Essay ■ * • .. - *• " 

In all language arts courses pupils are ex- 
pected to write "essays," but essay reading and 
essay writing are often given slight attention. 
The essay^is iftKfc -f om-if or/ teaching: the art of 
wnting ^because it> to demanding of gtfod 
personal expression, and the 



prose ^style, personal expression, 
learned ability to reflect upon what one knows. 

-; T^ such as the^ 

following, to introduce the essay : 

; "How I Killed a Bear," an essay by Charles 
Dudley Warner, is laughable, interesting, and 
human. Perhaps the teacher could get a copy 
and read it to the pupils to start off this unit 
of work. ^ ^ :^X7-7 Z V- 

Suggested Lists . •' • • 

"Abe Lincoln's Joke" Cavannah 

"Child Pioneer" . :: Morrow 

"General Eisenhower's Narrow Escape" .„■■'. 

Carlova .- " . . * , : . 

"Helen Keller" Brooks 

"Breaking the Heat Barrier" ... Everest 

"Gettysburg Address" ...Lincoln 

"Nature's Utmosts" ...Devoe 

"Seeds That Slept.a Thousand Years" 

Stefferud * \ 

"Snapshot of a Dog" : . Thurber 

"Ultrasonics* ' — Waves of the Future" —Green 

Read and discuss biographies. . 



Predicate nominative and predicate adjective 
with the intransitive linking verb. 

Introduce the direct object and the indirect 
object with the transitive active verb. 

Direct and indirect objects of transitive ac- 
tive verbs. " , ^ . 

j§ ^^ITERATUR^J^ 

Biography . ,,. ; : , 

The junior high school years are an appro- 
;|priafe6geriod for reading both biography and 
«ii®bH>i^^ can be related 

to personal experience. Pupils often think about 

theirfq:^ 
t^feSv!^^ 

mcSp, the id^lshand£^ifttto 

Ojifesch^ 

torpupjfc 

ijret^^ 



Compare the lives of various personalities (in 

?ggwritte^ 

Report orally to the tuass on the lives of great 
personages. 

Compile a list of vocabulary and spelling words 
taken from the reading, and use them in orig- 
inal writing. . 

"Abe Lincoln's Joke" affords a good vocab- 
ulary lesson. The family of words concerned 
with writing or things written comes from the 
Latin verb scribere, meaning "to write," thus 
the root scrib or script. The following words 
may be added to the cumulative vocabulary 
photebook:i^ • ' ~~- 3 - . 



diiscriptionj 
scribe Fr\ 



"Child Pioneer," the pupils should be inform-' 
ed, is a true story of the opening of the Oregon 

ietailsHn^bUiW 
¥vWfi^tefethem 
exp]^ 

journey not covered in detail in the story. The 
fpllowifij^ 

building: < , 



5^ 
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gleaned 

Sioux 

veterinary 

defecting? 

impassable 

pestilence 

ponderously 



scourge 

pathos - 7 v 
- festerinlp: 
emaciation 
-immortal ~- 
derelicts - 
'Uhsavorjrp 1 



pupils may ^arit td^ritf ^ 

General Ike. 1 : ^ : : > 

The^following words from the selection are 
recommended for vocabulary building: . . 



morale-boosting 
Yuletide - * 
olive-drab - z— 



harassed • - --' _ z . _ 

condone d: l~r ; ;:- ~v-~~ 
wolfing (his food) an idiom 



A few lives in the course of history serve as 
an inspiration to all who know of them. Helen 
Keller is one of these few. After the pupils 
have read her message and the article "Helen 
Keller; 1 by Van Wyck Brooks, have them de- 
cide in what way her life suggests ways* that 
they could use to improve their own lives and 
make living more enjoyable. When the pupils 
have thought this over, have them write a brief 
composition explaining their ideas. 

Some suggested vocabulary words are the 
following: ' 



^admonition" 

tactile 

facets , 
;indecisiv%v 

nrodigy 



illimitable 
mimosa 

^tenacitjgt 
{taridem?^ 
relegated 



For composition work the teacher may wish 
to have the pupil write a clear description of 
Dr. Rudnick's experiment after reading "Break- 
ing the Heat Barrier" by Colonel Frank K. 
Everest, U.S.A.F. = 

e ^The following are some suggested words for 
vocabulary building: . , • 

l i ^Sswelt&ingg^ .J j^^^Selage^^Vv St£ JE - ? 

awesome yaw 

The teacher will, perhaps, wish to read the 
"Gettysburg Address" to the class. Much time 
must of necessity be taken up with discussion 

SncefflEhe^ the? wor^rfjakes^ii 

diffic^^ 

to memorize this speech for an American his- 
tory activity, so they might as well memorize 
it at this time. 

In connection with this selection an exercise 
Im^I^Jnyms" is part of the vocabuifl^^utf|£ 
ing program. Lincoln used dedicate six times 

in=^lS|^^ 

•ecrate, and jigd ll^^ilhwMni ^^m^kj^^f^i 
t^ ey^aFe; 



"Nature's^Utmosts'^ by Alan^Di voe is uo coriK 
presse d that it s can best be handled by oral 
reading, allowing plenty of time for. interrup- 
tions to make e^^ 
Spirit 

for^fhe bulletin bdai^d display^some of 5the 

molfe" a^the^ 

t^gfte^id^t^ 

The ^^qfczst^^ 
mastery of the fact but in developing pleasure 
and wonder and promoting lively respqnseVand 
^iscussfo 

For this composition proj ect you might like . 
to allow the class to break up into groups of 
four students each in order to share ideas. Each 
groujp may come- up with a j oint effort or with 
individual compositions. The joint effort might 
be effective with the ^asic group. :* 

The following are a few suggested words for 
vocabulary building: ' • 



gecko 
pundujatingv 



indistinguishable . ; 
s( and^ajijgbthers lyou smay, 
wish to add) 



"Seeds That Slept a Thousand Years" by 
Alfred Steff erud is an article on science. This 
selection is outstanding for its interest level and 
its lucidity; also, it is an excellent instrument 
for teaching systematic reading. The teacher 
will need to point out that in the first para- 
graph the author includes three important de- 
tails: (1) where the action took place, (2) 
what happened there, and (3) how people 
knew it happened. The students should sui 
these details. ~ 



In the "Vocabulary of Science: Botany" are 
the following suggested words: 



=erjupBqri^ 
sprout 
^pprous^s 
[iunrayeleds 



iradi<fecarbonl 
viable 
kernels 

isbrj||mmj 
^bacteriaS 



"Snapshot of a Dog*' by James Thurber will 

jproby^ 

true story that will provide comparison with 
the pupils' own pets. This selection is humor- 
ous and interesting because, of the author's 
style. The pupils may wish to write a brief com- 
position *on what tfileyj^ves^fi 
Thurber's character >th^ 
acter. Some suggested words for vocabulary 
building are : ' * * • 



ibShdle^s 
apparatus 
Sbuffetedi^ 



battalion 
muzzle 

^awrj^ggEi 



V 



J ^in theEai^ideS^^ 
Futur^ 

* ~4fr£fwJU^ able tofhajiie^ T 

Sgnew soureigK^r^^ 

/:^]S^se^^ - 



Mr 



i 

'A 



m 



g 
1 





^^en^hex}iriost limited ^clas^Tshquld ^^ , ^ 
gained from the preliminary discussion* the 
reading; and the rereading of this article, some 
basic concept of the importance of power in 
modern industrial civilization and also of the 
need to explore new sources of power. In a 
more gifted class there will certainly be some 
students who Have already discovered the scien- 
tific bent. These students should be encouraged 
to: explore this ft^ 

port on books and magazine articles dealing 
with the history of power and some of the^ 
investigations now being carried on to find 
new sources. " 

For vocabiialary building the teacher may 
concentrate on the study of prefixes. He may 
need to explain how the prefix of each of these 
words provides a clue to the meaning of the 
^word>Refer therpupife ^to -the^ article "More 
Word Glues: Prefixes" following the 
"Archie and the April Fools" by B. J. Chute. 



designed 
, reflector: 
disappears 



researchers : 
encircling:^ - 
disintegrate 



LITERATURE y _ 

Nonfiction - _~_-7 r . : 

. The teacher should prepare to read aloud 
to the class an article or an essay. From the 
suggested: list under the_ standard levelV the 
teacher may select from a variety of nonfiction. 
The selections have a high interest -level and 
are of varying degress of difficulty. Each teach- 
er Will determine which ones are biestisuited to 
his class. . ' . 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Inaddition \^ 
ter listed for the standard level, the bright 
pupils should be held to high standards of 
accuracy ^ahd completer 
pupilMs careless Sh 

portance of punctuation. He should be re- 
quired to write paragraphs using- appositives 
and quotations and even indirect questions ; he 
should be penalized severely if, after thorough 
practice, he still makes careless errors* 



Sug^ *s ted Activities (essay) 

Have pupils listen to the teacher read ex- 
cellent short essays. 



LITERATURE 



Bead editorial pages of the daily newspaper 

^di|s|^;j^ 

Have a class discussion of each essay. 

Note the dif fences between the essay and the 
short story. 

Formulate a definition of the essay. . 



Make a collection of the personal essays, the 
critical essays, the didactic essays tt> be 
found in newspapers. 

Let each pupil try to write a very simple 
essay; display the. best ones on the bulletin 
board. " " 



Biographic*, Articles and Essays ; 

In the study of nonfiction the advanced class 
will, perhaps, be able to read all the selections 
listed under the section "Content by Types." 
At any rate they certainly should read with a 
greater degree of understanding. . 

During the study of nonfiction, listed under 
the standard level, bright students may do the 
following activities: . 



BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Systematically review previously learned con- 
From the standard level select all the 



subject matter that the slow group can master 
iii the allotted time. Slow pupils may omit the 
section on broken quotations, but they can 
learn theyegenjials of paragraphing conver- 
sation, at least enough to permit them to write 
dialogue between two characters. The study 
of punctuation should be taken up slowly, 
especially with the less able pupil. He should 
have much practice and, preferably, work in 

'"^^^^^^[^^^^^^^^^^^^^ on punc| 

^ua|j^ 

il^fcslg^ 



Find examples of articles in current mag- 
azines and newspapers; ' 

Analyze these articles and formulate a defi- 
nition of this type of writing. , 

Recall familiar stories. - lpr-M 

Analyze these stories and formulate defi- 
gggg nition of this type of writing. . 

Find examples of the essay in current mag- 
azines and newspapers. ^ f 

Note the differences between the essay or 
article and the stort story. - . 

Find character sketches which not only, de- 
scribe a character but also reflect the writ- 
er's feeling toward his character. 

. FIFTH SIX WEEKS 

STANDARD LEVEL ™ 
COMPOSITION 

tocher 

clear statements, that they make each sentence 

jii^;itSff{^ they 
yfceKc;^ 



\ I 
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appositives, exclamatory words, and for the 
possessive case of nouns. The teacher should 
provide exercises in all the forms of writing * 
pre viousl^named, but the wort 
be upgraded to meet the intellectual needs of 'a- 
particular group. • ' - 

- I GRAMMAR 

Continued attention should be given to cor- 
rect usage of all elements previously intro- 
duced and special attention to using independ- 
ent clau^ 

correct use of tenses must be required. Review 
the 'io&pleite 

original sentences illustrating each kind of com- 
plement. Teach declension of pronouns and 
their correct usage. 

? ■ LITERATURE 

LyricrlEteitjr ~ v-_ :> ^ -= : - = - L ~ ^ _ -l :~ 

Though the primary aim of poetry at this 
level should be pleasurable experiencing of this 
literary form, the pupil should be made aware 
of those elements common to poetry which will 
render it more easily understood and enjoyed 
— the mechanics (stanzas, punctuation, etc. V 
and a few ofthe rudiments of what constitutes 
poetry (rhyme, rhythm, etc.). LThe^q|16*ing* 
lyric poems are suggestions for this unit: 



LITERATURE 



The study of a poem should be pursed-always 
in reltticm^ 

of the pupils. (See suggestions given .under 
narrative poetry for' the basic level.) 

^ K ADVANCED LEVEL \ 
GRAMMAR 

In addition to learning thoroughly the sub- 
ject matter as listed under the standard level, 
the superior ^ 
improve ^th^ 

pound sentences from their - writing ( M Dad 
promised me a surprise, and he took me to a 
hockey game.") and to construct good ones 
^Withjdiffefeht subjects^ 
and proper punctuation. Good examples from 
student compositions should be collected and 
put on the board. 

. LITERATURE • : 



- I 



''Annabel Lee" 



JPoe 



"Crabbed Age and Youth" 
"June" .... 



.Shakespeare 
Lowell 



"My Heart Leaps Up" .—Wordsworth 

"Precious Words" Dickinson 

Suggested Activities : 



r 

-~~ f 



Listen to fine examples of poetry of various 
types played as recordings or read by the 

Start a notebook of favorite poems. 

Share favorite poems by reading them to 
classmates or by reciting them from mem- 

^Eg^cip^^ 



Advanced students may enjoy the following 
activities in addition to reading all of the lyric 
poemk listed under "Contents by Types" in the 
anthology. 

Contrast narrative and lyric poetry. 

Find poems that are character sketches or 
portraits of people. 

Write a short poem describing a person, his 
" appearance, or his characteristics. 

Discover how the personal experiences of the 
poet are ref 1 ected in his writings. • 



SIXTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 



I&rtjbigat^ of ^..paenn 
and songs, r 



- € 



BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

^TlpSS^^ 
drillsfSSS^ 

ly learned sW The^l^Sp^gir 

should con centrate on V?i^iis§^^ 

tences and on punctuating them correctly. The 

teyg^r^ 

thgjgfi^ e^MtM^^^^^^^D^0^ group^c|Ki 



^C^rrtihi^ 

each sentence serve its purpose in the para- 
graph^ using punctuation to make meaning 

^i^JSand^^ 
should belgrogig^^^ 

Sf ^address, appoiwtives^^^^^ words, 
and. the possessive case of nouns. 



GRAMMAR 

™^Mairi^ 
mientsi^ 

^flbrigto the development of sentence flense, the 

-usejsio^^ 

iii^e^tences, iefjEp^ 
-Jnd^i^^sehess, correctlusag^ 

verbs," correct usage of all parts of speech 

should be accqmplisl^^^ 



l 
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7 

1 



time7 The s teacher should JtaW 
overview of the entire course stressing those 
things^the tpupils should remember above all 
other things. - ; • . _ f - ..Vv^iJ. -;" 



LITERATURE 



The teacher should emphasize 
Drama as an effective way of telling a 



J8i^.c%e,.vdiffirthce8. between the one^ 
act play and the longer drama. 



Suggested \i*tir 
"Big Wave' 



™l-.__Buck 
.....Miller 



"Ghost in the House" 

\ "Inside a Kid's Head" Lawrence & Lee 

"Laziest Man in the World" ...Barnouw 

^SSfgg*^^ • * _ \_ 

Select plays for reading and acting. 

Dramatize a life situation scene . * s — 

Listen to dramatic recordings. wJk^i^^J=L 

Write a character sketch. (See "Commenting 
on People : Character Sketch" on the fol- 
lowing page.) 

Make oral reports of movies, radio and tele- 
vision drama. 

Prepare a play for the class. 



Commenting on People : Character Sketch 

One type of , informal essay may include 
comments on people, informal discussion of 

^ohpithjMHiri 

book or oh the stage. It is natural that we form 
opinions, but the teacher will need to stress 
that pupils be careful to be honest in their 
estimates and justify their comments. - 

A character sketch may include the telling 
of brief incidents or describing the subject to 

not wish merely to enumerate his traits. The 
pupil must keep in mind his own purpose in 
writing. 

A character sketch differs from narration or 
^^^^^^^^feg^lly^^ any incidents i*ie 
pupil relates are told to illustrate the im- 
pression he has of the individual ; (2) it differs 
from description in that the pupil is interested 
in the physical characteristics, the dress, the 
j^^^^i^i^^ jM^Sg^r^what they reygaH 
of the personality they help express. 



i. As aids^f or; i he pupils ih j udging character, 
the teacher /may point out thafca persomre veals 
his character by such things as : 

/ \;iy. The way he looks, - ^ 

2. What he says and how he says it, 

3. What he does, ' 

4. What he enjoys, 

5. What others say of him, - 

* 6. What effect he has on others. " 

Note : As an example of the sixth point, Rip 
Van Winkle's dog had a jaunty air away from 
home but "the moment Wolf entered the house, 
his crest fell; his tail dropped to the ground or 
curled between his legs; he sneaked about with 
fcgallows ^ 

at Dame Van Winkle ; and, at the least flour- 
ish of a broom-stick or ladle, he would fly to 
the door with yelping precipitation." i 

What better picture of Dame Van Winkle's 
character will the pupil heed? 

A character sketch may vary> in length from 
a sentence or two to a detailed discussion. 
The following are qualities of good comment 

l^p^ple : jg^^ 

- 1. A good character sketch is always definite 
in its statements. It names specific points, 
usually illustrating them by brief inci- 
dents, by bits of description, or by person- 
al comments. 



A character sketch that is interesting 
never merely lists traits, for its purpose 
is not identification nor inventory. In a 
pleasant conversational style or in a vivid 
manner, with variety of sentence structure 
and good choice of words, it throws a lit- 
erary spotlight upon the individual that 
one may see him through the eyes of the 
F^nfe^i^^aScer. 



.:A 



3. A good character sketch, no matter how 

r ^jrtort^aM 

sjJwSSre in circumsfejl^^hat reveal his 
nature. 

Jt, .^z$.Smc|e%8_&iteh 9 though not including 
^^caj^ttho^ individygj^^. 

^ig^lsj|t^^ 

^r!&ctio^^^ 

that are outstanding. Occasionally, for 
^jcgittast, one may inclu^^^G^^|^% 

out of harmony with his other traits, as 
-L^hen a stingy, giya^^ 

the street to give a coin to a ragged child. 

If the pupil uses this device to make his 

picture more vivid, he must be sure that 
S^^iSade^^ - fe; 



5£ r 
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5. A good charcater sketch always observes 
" the law of courtesy. It does not flatter; 
it does not -ridicule. Sincere admiration 
or good-humored fun-making are always 
welcome, but there is never a time for 
_ insincerity or discourtesy, -- -~ \ ■ 

For oral work the teacher may bring for 
: discussion one or two brief character sketches 
frorii books or magazines that the pupils have 
read and liked. The teacher should have the 
sketches read aloud. After the reading the 
qualities that made the sentences seem vivid 
should be pointed out. - 

Use for discission the following pointer *e-: 
garding character comments, and Tiave the: pu- 
pils give examples. , • ■ _ 

1. Would the work-worn hands, the rounded 
shoulders, and the shambling Jaitibe 
ful details in a picture of a tired, dis- 
couraged laborer? Perhaps, the teacher 
vrpuld like to suggest other details. 

2. What details do you think would describe 
=--=- a sneak? a woman of culture? 

a bully? an artist? ; 

t- an athlete? » --'--^n^i^^wr^pe^^---^'--' 
an Italian ? a Swede? 

3. How does one's dress reveal character? 
_ z _ : one's voice? . % 



LITERATURE 



4. How may your attitude toward someone 
who is serving you reveal character? 

5. Are education and character synonyms? 
^ Does education reveal anything about 

character? ' 



For slow pupils the teacher should select 
short simple plays to read to the class. Have 
them listen to dramatic recordings* Some of 
them may want to dramatize life situations. 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

The advanced group should study the same 
subject; matt^ level, 
but. it should be of greater difficulty. The work 
coming from the pupils themselves should be of 
higher quality; Superior pupils should be re- 
quired to write , really - worthwhile sentences 
of a more complex nature. They can do this 
without? nec^^ 
mar of-thessentences ^ 
ety, gupite^ 
about^w]^ 
tences. 

In presenting on the board examples of frag- 
ments from the pupils' own writing, the teacher 
should limit the examples to a particular type 
during each class period. One type would be 
fragments without predicates. .Fragments with 
an "ing" form of the verb but not the complete 
verb and fragments that are subordinate clau- 
ses are two other types. Emphasize recognition 
and improvement rather than terminolgy. The 
important thing is to be sure that the 
have the concept of the sentence. 



Teach rambling and run-on sentences in a 
similar way. 



For additional practice in writing character 
sketches, the teacher may have the pupils use 
fictitious names, or write character sketches of 
persons they know. The teacher will need to 
point out that they are not to make their 
sketches a guessing contest. The members of 
jQipy^Sh^ldfb^ 
gabput whom the sketch is written if it is clear 
and accurate as well as interesting, 

BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Slow pupils need much work on sentence 
sense; Some of the material in regular texts 
may be too hard for them; the section on ram- 
bling sentences may be omitted until pupils 
reach a higher grade. Instead, many simple 
exercises in writing one or a few sentences 
from dictation should be substituted. Stress 
|§|j|]h slow pupils the sections on the run 



Before the last few weeks of school, the 
teacher^il^ pupils an over-view of 

th^Siligei^S^H? wte^fe should stress those 
thin|^3rt^ 
pupils sfiouldih^ 



tial for doing the next year's work; 

LITERATURE 




The bright students may study longer plays 
^^i^u^ion ^an d^^^n^i^tlAhS&ie ?ay er- 
age students study,. , 

7th Grade Recommended Reading List 

Aldrich Story of a Bad Boy ' 

Andersen Fairy Tales. 

Alcott \ ' Any title • ' ,- v 

^x^^^^^^jf^^ Peter ESS^^S^ * 
l(|n|iett ^^^gaster Skylark \\ 



3f — il 



1 
i 



v 
\ 
I 



Clemens 



1 > 



Dickens - _-~ 
Docfee ; - 

Grahame 

-Kipling, : 

London = 

Rawlings 
Stevenson 

Tarkington 

Terhune 
Verne 



Wallace 



Adventures of * 

Adventures of -\" 
Tom Sa wet ; r 
7 The ^rince ind the 

Pauper ..: 1>J v 

^^dbin$pnvGJj^^i ^ 
tMckl^onjthe HeiirtiK 
Hans Brinker; or the 

Silye^Sk^Wc:^: Z r * 

^nd^in^he^Willows 
Captain Courageous 
Jungle Book 
Mowgli -> r /} 7^ 

Call of the Wild ^ 
The Merry Adventures 
of Robin Hood 1 
The Yearling 
Kidnapped 

Treasure Island ; 
Penrod 

Penrod and Sam 
Lad: A Dog 

Around the World 
in Eighty Days 
Journey to the Center 
of the Earth 
Mysterious Island 
Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea 
The Boys' Ben Hur 
Swiss Family Robinson 



Field 

^encfe 

'= : Garsl£? 
Gates \ - 

-Gipson 
Henrys, 



Johnson 

Kjelgaard 

KnightSg 
Krumgold 

Lampman 
Lawson 



Lindgren 

Sini^Si 



FICTION 



Anderson 
Andrews 

Arason 
Armer 
Bagnold 

^SfflmSSn^ 
Brink 
Burnford 
Canfield 

aCffiirchS^: 
Clark 



^esmond^ 

^D^dis^ 



High Courage 
Quest in the Desert 
Quest of the Snow ®# 
Leopard 
Smoky Bay 
Waterless Mountains 
National Velvet 
World of the Pharoahs 
Caddie Woodlawn 
The Incredible Journ 
Understood Betsy 
Five Boys in a Cave 
Santiago 

Secret of the Andes 
Fifteen \ 
Haunted Reef " - ^ 

Moon Tenders fB^^ 

S^^S^Js^^SS^£K^ 

tfSn^^^^l^^gx 
Twenty-One Balloons 
Winter Journey' 

^^agfestSiri^^ 



Lofting 



McClosky 
McCracken 
McGraw 
McLean 



McLelland 
McSwigan 



Meader 

|fl^ik^[i; 
Norton 
O'Brien 



O'Hara 
Pease 



Pinkerton 



^icej 



Calico Bush ' 
;Ltoce of Kanana 
" Cowboy^Bboli^ - 

Canyon^ ^ -.v_i -. * 
Justin Morgan Had a 
Howef^^ i^C^T _ 
King of =this Wind f ! 
Misty of Chincoteague 

The Blaci^ ' 

Anjttifle ^ i-Hci£J- 

Lassie Come Home 

S . . And Now Miguel 
Onion John 
Witch Doctor's Son 
Ben and Me 
The Great Wheel 
Mr; Revere and I - 
Pippi Longstocking 
Wahoo Bobcat 
Phantom Deer 
Wilderness Champion 
Story of Dr, Doolittle 
Voyages of 

Dr.Doolittle ' 
^HongK^^^^^ 
Flaming Bear 
Moccasin Trail " 
Master of Morgana 
Storm over Skye 
Hi! Teacher 

AH Aboard for 
Freedom 
Snow Treasure 
Any title 

Gay-Neck ^ 

At Sword's Points 

The Return of Silver 
Chief 

Silver ( aief, Dog of 
the North 
Silver Chief to the 
Rescue ' 

My Friend Flicka 

Jinx Ship . 

Long Wharf 

Secret Cargo 
^3sgntur e North ^> > 
^teiSzSi^pI^Stu^^^ ^ 

St^lft^ii^ 

Underwater Adventure 

^fS^^ggldfefii^^ ^ 
^bbSgfcE^B^K^ > 
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Robertson 
Schiat^er 

Terte?ne 

Waldecfe V 
WilfcrV =: ; 



Worth 

Adams 
Adler 



;Crow4ind=the Castlei K 
ThreeStuffedrOwlsV^^ 
Wreck jot the Saginaw 

^Oia^ainoir- _ tr : ; 
TheiG^dfaJaster ^ ^ 
Tift Singmg^Tree^^ 
The White'Stag f^ r^ 
Biography of a Grizzly 
An^itle^:^^^_ f ? 

^Ajiy^le^^:i -f -v - " v; -:- 
Mary Poppins 
Lions on the Hunt * 
White Panther 
By the Shores of Silver 
Lake • 
Little House in the 
Big Woods ' 
Little Town on the ^ 
Prairie , . 

On the Banks of ' 
Plunv Creek 
These Happy Golden . 
Years 

The Middle Button 
They Loved to Laugh 



NON-FICTION 



American 



Bauer 
Baumann 

^n|icig& 

Blair 

^rfefii^ 



jErie^ajgli0u; 
Pony Express 
Santa Fe Trail 

Hurricanes and 
Twisters 
Magic House of 
Numbers 

Sun and Its Family 
Weather in Your Life 
Fables 

Railroads in the Days 
of Steam 

When the Stars Come 
Out 

^I|waii^tfip 
State 

Caves of the Great 
Hunters 

How M uch and How 



sStdrfcsStfft^ 
Heroes 

Tall Tale America 

The American 

Revolution 

Story of D Day ; 

The Dog Who Came V 
JfigSfey ^^gp-i 
?3ftft©5? of AmeriSaii^ 
^Folklgr^?^^^^^^ 

^^klorfe^S ^3 ^ 



Brantley 
Briridze 



Castor 



Clarke 
Commager 

Cottrell 

Crouse 

Daugherty 

Dobie 
DuJardin 
Edelman 
Fenton \ 
Fitch 

^Fli^eiS^Sl 
/Fosfefc^^ 

^em^S^ 
Gogt^^^ 

Graves 

Hall-Quest 

Hansen 

yptams^^ 
Hofsinde 

Holbrook 

Hosford 

Hunt 

Johnson 



Judson 

Kane=- 

Sartor 



^ilgS^ 
^Eingslen 



The Nine Plan^tet 
The^ 

Calendar^ ;_ V vf 
Sta^o^ 

Alnerica's^FirstWorld 
War-v - 
Tedd^ Rc^^dl^d 

Challenge c^tiSe^ea - 
The Great Constitution 
Great Proclamation 
Land of the.Pharoahs 
UnderstandingScience 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
Of Courage Undaunted 
Coronado's Children , 
Junior Year Abroad - 
Hawaii, U.S«A> 
Prehistoric World 
One God ; the Ways^We 
Worship Him 
Our FBI 

George Washington's 
World 

All About the Atom 



1 
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Neighbors to the South 
You and Democracy 
S^SvGreek Gods and Heroes 
Jamestown Adventure 
Old Ironsides, the 
Fighting Constitution 
Uncle Remus 
The Indian's Secret 
World 

Golden Age of • 
Railroads ' , • 

By His Own Might • 
Thunder of the Gods 

Story of the . B ^ 
U« S. Marines 
America Is Born [ 

^^gffim^^Gr^s^^; I 
America Moves 
Forward - • 

The Mighty* Soo 

^^sS^pi^^ ^ 



Lee and Grant at 



f 
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Lawson 

Leach 

Longstreth 

Loomis 



McNeer - \ 
jtfaloi^: ;:. /T- 

Melleii^vi 
NeubergerL 

Peck 

Pinkerton 

Pratt 



Thirty Seconds Over 




Shirer 

Teale 

Thompson 

Tregaskis 

Waldeck 

West 

Zim 

Ashmun 
Becker 

Carmer 

Chrisman 
Clemens 

Clarke 
Coolidge 
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Soup Stone 
-.- Scarlet For ce 
Great American 
F^ht^Klote;6f " 
^rj^^rll 

Canadian Story * 

Mexican Story 
- King Arthur and His 

Knights of the Round 

Table " 

Wonder World of 

Fishes .- 

Lewis and Clark 

Expedition * 

Royal Canadian Police 

Young Mexico 

First Overland Mail 
:: The Monitor and the 

Merrimac ;k 
. Custer's Last Stand 

The FBI 

Everyday Machines and 
How They Work 
Everyday Weather and 
How It Works 
The Rise and Fall of 
Adolf Hitler 
Junior Book of Insects 
Story of Scotland Yard 
Guadalcanal Diary % 
Jungle Journey* 
The Crusades 
Submarines * v : 
Modern Short Stories, 
Golden Tales of Our 

The Screaming Ghost 

and Other Stories ipg^i 

Shen of the Sea ~ffc 

Complete Stories of 

Mark Twain 

Across the Sea of Stars 
Egyptian Adventures, 

Roman People 9 
^^at^SiSericaiiv^: 

Short Stories 

Boys' Sherlock Hoimes 

Brother against 

Brother 

Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts 
The Brave and the Fair 

^GM^Ggl^Si^^^ 

^^^^^^^aip^ ^ 
^ys^^j^St^riS^Sg 
^e@^e^^es>3^ ^ 



HehryyO; 
James 

Kipling: 



Kjelgaard 
London 

Nash=j 

Poe 

Pyle ^ ; 

Sandburg 
Scoggins 

Sechrist 
Seton 

Smith 

Stowe 
Wells 

Wilde 



Averill 
Bakeless 

Baker, Nina B. 
Baker, R. 



Best Short Stories 
Will James^Bobk ^>f 
Cowboy^Stories - _ 
-All the^Mowgli Stories 

^ngfc^ookfc^^?^ .-v 
^u^ So;Sfortes^; ; ^. 
^B^cl^n^^gad'^ 
Be^Short Stories of 

I Couldn't Help 
Laughing 

Gold Bug &iJ3ttter:- i 
Tales and Poems 
Howard Pyle'sBook: . 

otPir^e^;^^^;; - 
Rootabaga Stories " 

Chucklebait, More 
Chucklebait • 
Thirteen Ghostly Yarns 
, Wild Animals I Have 
Known 

Mystery Tales for 
Boys and Girls* 
- When Boy Dates Girl 
28 Science Fiction 
Stories \ 
-The Happy Prince 
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.Coblentz 
^mmaj|e^ 

^Cr^^^^? 
^Ktugfiei^gv 



Cartier Sails the 
St. Lawrence 
Fighting Frontiersman: 
the Story of Daniel 
Boone 

Amerigo Vespucci 
He Wouldn't Be King 
Juarez 

Peter the Great 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
America's First 
Trained Nurse 

^Arig^l^dflMercy PSf 
First Woman fipgfefc : : 

Luther Burbank 
Davy Crockett, ^ 
frontier Hero 
The Swamp Fox 
Young Nathan 

Better Known as 
Johnny Appleseed 
Sequoyah 

America's Robert E. 

The Little Princesses 

JD|^1^m«^&,^^ j 



i 

■•v. 



< 



4&£ 



f 




Eaton-; 

Eweihi^ 
Earns wprttf 

;Pa|t^v,,r: 

Gar6t%f^ 



Goss 
Graham 

Gunther 
Holbrook 

Hornblow 

James 

Judson 



Komroff 

Kugelmass 

Latham 



Lenski 
Levinger 
Lomask 
Lovelace 



Meadowcroft 

^felaHfi^^^ 



Nb^Sn, 



l)ayid?Iivingstbn, --- 
Poe of Darkness 
TJiat Lively Man^ ^ 
BenJ&anklin ^ ^ : ^ 
iSto^ of^Gedrge^ ~ - 
G^hwin;^^i: 
Story of Irving Berlin x 
Winged Moccasins, _ : 

Goethals and the_ ^ : ; 
Panama Canal' 
Buffalo Bill 
Amelia Earhart >v-- 
Crazy Horse - L > 
Custer, Fighter of the 
Plains y~_ 
Kit Carson — 
Will Rogers, Immortal 
Cowboy 

Beethoven 

Dr. George Washington 
Carver % 
Alexander the Great 

America's Ethan Allan 
WyattEarp 

Cleopatra of Egypt 
Six Feet Six 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Jackson 
Boat Builder 
City Neighbor 
fiMS?3^ 
Soldier Doctor 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Thomas Jefferson 

Mozart 
Louis Braille 
Carry On, 

Mr. Bowditch - 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Young Man in a Hurry 
Indian Captive 

^lB^^^j^leixr-- 1 - 

Andrew Johnson 

"Ike" Eisenhower " 
^ffii^(^s^^aluSiJ^^ 

Lincoln >£E^ 

Martin Luther 

g^^ayette in^iSgi^^ 

Boy's Life of Edison 

Invincible Louisa „• 

Henry Ford 

Andrew Jackson 
^K^npe3^fitogSy^5: 
^^^^^Eu^^^l^ 
^Sto^ of Clara I^^gy 

jiolu^^ 



Paine 

vPearcr 

PurdyJ: 



3S^ol3fl 
Ripley 



Rosen 

Rourke 
Sandburg 

Shippen 
Simon 



Steffens 
Sterling 



Tallant 
Vance 



Boys 1 life of Mark. 
Twain ^ : - ^ 

GfeHh^WKite Armors: 
HenryW adsworthS 
Longfellow -- 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

^Antonin ^Dvorak * 
He Heard America Sing 

Son^pfthejNprth^^ 
sStbrm^Yicy^y : 

The WrighfeBMheS 

Burerx^ ^v^ Jv^v ~- 
Leonardo Da Vinci 
\4Michaela^^ 
Picasso V: v S r- 

Rembrandt v ^ --Vi'-f. 
Ru bens L 

Galileo and the 
Magic Numbers 
Davy Crockett 
lAbe Lincoln Grows Up 
Prairie Town Boy 
Mr. Bell Invents the 
Telephone 

Moses §8fc 

All Men Are Brothers 

John Paul Jones 
Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus 

Boy on Horseback * 
Freedom Train: Story 
of Harriet Tubman 
Balboa 

Champlain of the 
St. Lawrence 
LaSalle of the 
Mississippi 

Pirate Lafitte and the 
Battle of New Orleans 
Ashes of Empire: 
Carlota and Maxi- 
millian of Mexic o 
Jacksons of Tennessee 
Lees of Arlington 
Marie Antoinette 
Martha, Daughter of « 
rinia 



Waite 

Wilkie 
Wilson 
W<5>^ 



YatesB 



Patsy Jefferson 

^'iliantrGpm 
(Helen Keller and 

John Sevier, Son of 

^TeSi^^^^^j^ 

^Madw^l^f^ej^^ 

S^ ui^ ^ts^r^^ff^^ 
^ayi^ndflfe^ 

^fe(^hiie^^^:^35fi^ 
^Mant y_ x: ^^i^^r C i 
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ENGLISH 8 ■ 

A thorough understanding of the English 
language is necessary for all students. At the 
eighth grade level the primary objective should 
be the development of a solid foundation — 
especially in the basic tools of grammar. Pupils 
will, therefore, be expected to. master tech- 
niques of correctness for writing, speaking, 
listening, and reading; ^ f ^ r ^ >> 



main emphasis in this .course will be 
placed on (1) the grammatically correct and 
effectively expressed sentence and (2) the 
logical arrangement of sentences into a para- 



Since the skills of writing and the processes 

ofrcomj^ 

ly, pupils should be taught those skills and given 
immediate opportunity for their application 
in writing experiences which "should be based 
mainly on their units in reading. . 

Regular writing of one-paragraph themes 
should be required. 

Legibility, appearance, and correct form 
must be demanded for all written work. The 
teacher should provide ample practice to de- 
velop good penmanship where it is heeded. 

At the beginning of the school year the 
teacher should take enough time to teach the 
divisions of the library and the use of the card 
catalogue. He should show the pupils how to 
find fiction and nonfiction books, and, perhaps 
the most important how to use the encyclope- 
dias and unabridged dictionary. The "Library 
Project" in the "Appendix" is recommended 
as a unit for the first six weeks. 

Students should be encouraged to read wide- 
ly at their various levels of understanding and 
interest. The minimum requirement should be 
one book for eadjyrepojt^^ 

The speaking and writing may be related to 
the units of work and become important when 
Applied to real problems. Time can be devote,d 
to spelling and drill for grammar as the need 
arisi^^^^feading activitie^p^)^^ 
experience through a search for poetry and 
literature in additional reading. There are 
activities to challenge the abilities of every 
student. -fV* 2 

WW^^^ fx&t six weeks "b^M^m. 

STANDARD LEVEL ^ r 



should be demanded from the student. (See 
explanation under "Seventh Grade.") The same 
topics will-serve; (Also see discussion of com- 
: position under "Eighth Grade, Basic Level.") 

Some, Ihoiigh not necessarily an exhaustive, 
study of the paragraph should begin. It is prob- 
able that the following concepts can be under- 
stood and used for the improvement of writing: 

' 1, The topic sentence and its relation to the 
whole paragraph ?_/;: 

- 2.>TKei clpsing^sentence, used for emphasis 
and for unity 

3. Some idea of unity and coherence as the 
result of planning and revision \ 

4. Sentence variety * ->^_ ----- ~ v 

During the latter part of the term, at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher,, topics of more than one 
paragraph may be introduced, with attention 
(1) to planning and (2) to connectives between 
paragraphs. (See "Connectives Used in Writ- 
ing" in the "Appendix.") 

Knowledge of the paragraph should be ap- 
_ lied to letter writing, especially to the in- 
formal note. (See "Writing Paragraphs" and 
"Writing Better Paragraphs" in the "Appen- 



For vocabulary and spelling improvement, 
see Junior English in Action 2, pp. 34-53, pp. 
436-452. See Adventures for Readers 2, p. 585 
(all vocabulary studies are listed) and "Glos- 
sary/' pp. 586-592. 



GRAMMAR 

The aim of the work in grammar at the 
eighth grade level is a further mastery of the 
structure of the simple sentence and a review 
of the compound and complex sentences. 



The 

:^5T 



Recognition and use of the subject and the 
predicate verb ; the simple verb, the verb 
phrase, the split phrase, the simple sub- 
ject, the compound subject, and the com- 

icater^i^^ ~ ^ - ^ ^ p 



-^The^ener^ 
th^is^tos^ 
theYs^ 
j^pi^ciei^ 



2. Natural and inverted order 
^^U^inds of sentences|as3^ 

3. Sentence f ragments ! W 

and-^oordinate conjunctions>ii/<^^^^^ 

jm^^lqre^Ung structui^W^f^ffi ^^^fe 



• 1 



0: ~ 
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Sentences and Their ^^mrtt^ ^ ^ - 

I. Classification of sentences 

A. Definition: A group of words expressing 
a complete thought is a sen- 
- V: J 1 tence. 



B. Classification according to: 



Form 

1. simple V: 
2* compound 
3* complex ^ = , 

— " Declarative 

^iaSfcetX;^ 



1. natural > 

2. inverted 



Use 

^ 1. decjirative 
2 ♦ imp«atiye7i 
3,_ e^lamitc^y- - ; ; - . / *i 
4; intfeo^ttiyeL i ^ i^^^V 

I bought a large book* (States 



Interrogative: Did you bjuy a large book? 
(Asks a question) - 

Imperative: Buy a large book* (Commands) " 



Goodness, he bought a large 
book! (Expresses strong feeling) / . 

II. Part* of Speech are used in sentences as 

"rfdll^s^^g 

A. VERBS' < 
Simple predicates 

B. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS - 



Nominative 
Case 



Objective: 
Case 



Subject 

Predicate Nominative 
Notninati vesof - 
Address 

Direct Object 
Indirect Object 
Object uf Preposition 
Adverbial Ob j ecti ve 



Possessive 
Case 



\ Possessive of 

=Sfgr^ \ i _ >^ (t^lB^omj^^ggs^ 1 ^ 

Note: Appotitivet may be in any of the 
three cases, I 



C^Cd^ 

D. ADJECTIVES , / 

E v ADVERBS J 

F. PREPOSITIONS / . 

* InS^uce; iiad^ec^iyjg pS?^@?» t adyerb; 

^IP^ 



G, INTERJECTIONS ? 
Express strong feeling or emotion 

LITERATURE -; - ■ 

Short Stories v _ ~ : - 

The pupil should be able to identify the in- 
troduction, turning point, and . conclusion of a 
&nort ¥toryi He ^not^ the traits of i\ie ihaiff 
characters in the story and understands the 
emotions and attitudes they express through 
^words^ind actiohs^^--1 ^->^ M 



Suggested stories from text: 

" "Man Without a Country" 
"The Last Leaf" 
- "The Splinter" 



"Strawberry Ice-Cream Soda" 
"Wild Dog" - ... :_ 



Hale 
JD'Henry 
JRinehart 
......Shaw 



^Tanner 



See, the discussion of the short story under 
the "Advanced Level," and "Plan for the 
Study of the Short Story" in the "Appendix." 

See suggestions for study of short stories for 
the ninth grade, "Advanced Levels 



BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 



Composition or writing for pupils of the basic 
level will be elementary in nature and will be 
a very slow process* If the slower pupils can 
learn to write a well-developed paragraph or 
two to three related paragraphs, m uch has 
been accomplished* To make sure that pupils 
concentrate and do their own work, the writing 
should be organized and written in class where 
the teacher can supervise and help. % Ooen the 
eyes of the slower pupil, who says he has noth- 
ing to write about, to ordinary experiences 
like these: caring for a pet, the antics of a 
younger sister, household tasks he dislikes or 
enjoys, the idiosyncrasies of a relajiyelr" : #C -*L^> 

For siy^ 

and "Writing Paragraphs" 



- "-= v=*-^Ef: 



in the mrith^grgd^^ ^^g. 



\ 



writing paragraphs than in writing longer sto- 
-riS^TKf%S»g^gfewill need careful check- 
ing, as it is sometimes difficult for pupils in this 
group to keep to the topic sentence* Usually 
they find it easier to write on a given topic 
^jei^ 
-E^hg^^ 

iraph, is the important factors- ^ -i_^y-_ 



To convey the concept of the paragraph, the 
teacher might ditto or mimeograph as one 
paragraph a three-paragraph article ori anec- 
dote and have pupils divide it into paragraphs. 

^ To supplement the presentation Of the steps 
in writing a paragraph, the teacher might show 
these pupils a series of four film strips in color, 
Steps in Building a Paragraph, Society for Vis-" 

^ualjEducation, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

. r: _IOh#; teacher will need, to stress that a para- 
graph: is concerned with one topic, which is 
stated in the topic sentence. Pupils are^ prone to 
stray from the topic, letting one idea lead cas- 

:uaMy^tothe next.> - T _ _ r? \';__~:r._ K_ _ 

c^As a suggested practice to help students stick 
to the point, the teacher might ditto or mimeo- 
graph several paragraphs in which one sen- 
tence in each paragraph does not refer to the 
topic; sentence. Have- each pupil write on a 
piece of paper the sentence that does not be- 
long. Then have the class discuss why it does 
not belong. The following are examples of such 
paragraphs. , _ 

No longer do fish live secret lives even 
though they never leave the depths of the 
ocean. Skin divers with toe-flippers and 
aqualungs penetrate the depths. Photo- 
graphers take movie cameras into the 
ocean for pictures of strange fish. (Small 
fish live on plankton and large fish eat the 
smaller ones.) Along the Florida and the 
California coasts f ishenren constantly are 
hunting near the bed of the ocean for 
strange specimens either to photograph 
or catch for sale to acquari urns. 

f Hawaii is one of the most colorful spots 
in the world. It's a land of sunny beaches, 
snow-capped mountains, sugar and pine- 
apple plantations, ukuleles, leis, military 
bases, and even cowboys. (The flight from 
San Francisco to Honolulu is delightful 
^S^ndfiiunBelievSablyi short.) Every- year 
^7 thousands of tourists enjoy Hawaii's bril- 
r^dtent flowers, gently swaying palm trees, 
^ \\ ^green valleys, fiery volcanoes, and warm 
^iS^lue- sea; Both? wisitorr and ;-: th^ Swho" 
live on theiislands agree that the climate 
5and beauty make them ridgal ispofe^f ot 
:! ^^acatio^^ipr ^^r-^iM^i^j^^ - ^ " 

-^;^Jen these paragraphs are corrected, pupils 

wvgllgglt good practice in learning that all sen- 
ten]c@ v in a paragraph must ^ refer ^ to'tHe " topic 
sentence. : - _ lj s ~ L - . ™- - .=_- ----- J\7 S m ~ 

Another approach the teacher i^^ike t^ 

^^feisrto write on the chalkboard a tbpiclsen- 
tencfc^-for example, "Ewt Monday: the long- 
ajvaited expressway was opeif toitfaflicl - Make 
aslist of details the pupils^suggest? Theif let 

ipupils check off those that do not relate to' the 
topic sentence. 



* Vocabulary should be taught systematically, 
beginning in the junior high school grades. For 
slow pupils it is suggested that each day the 
teacher write on the board an unfamiliar word 
that is in some way related to the lesson for 
that particular class. With a dictionary in the 
hands of each pupil; the teacher may^ have each 
one look up the word. This gives the teacher 
an opportunity to instruct the pupils in the use 

- of the dictionary without their being aware of 
it. The first thing they will note is that the book 
is assembled alphabetically, for ease in using. 
Besides the correct spelling of the word, the 
dictionary gives correct syllabication, diacrit- 
ical markings for pronunciation, the derivation, 
the part of speech and the meaning for that 
particular part of speech— all these items the 
teacher will need to point out to these inexpe- 
rienced learners.^ ^^^^^ - ' 

Each student- will keep a cumulative list of 
these words and use them in his written work 
or in speaking. 

In conjunction with their writing, the teacher 
will need to provide ample practice in penman- 
ship to ensure legible, neat written work. Some 
of the incorrect spelling is the result of poor 
handwriting. No messy, illegible paper should 
be accepted. -t- 

# For pupils in the basic group it will take, pa- 
tient, persistent practice to make much head- 
way. There seems to be no other way to learn 
to write except by writing. 

GRAMMAR 

How best to teach the basic skills of appro- 
priate usage, punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling, as well as the writing of sentences 
and simple paragraphs, depends upon the 
need and abilities of the pupils taught. Pupils 
in the basic groups will vary in needs and 
abilities from school to school; therefore, it 
will be the teacher's responsibility to decide 
the procedure to follow with his class. - 
By a variety of diagnostic means he will need 
to determine the pupils 1 levels of achievement 
in grammar and usage at the very beginning 
of the school year; a letter of introduction to 
Itofete^tef^a^ a trave- 

logue, the standardized test given bsfore his 
promotion to the present grade, or any other 
the teacher migWx^qsei/ - f ^v — 

Research and classroom instruction have 
shown 41^;^pupilsi6f-^w^' cr b^low average 
ability prof i^ writing is 

given at the same time as the usage that is nec- 
essary to that writing. Many authorities are of 
the opinion that the rule or form being taught 
is best arrived at inductively from many exam- 
ples of the pupil's writing. Also, it is well to 
keep in mind that brief instruction daily in the 
mechanics of writing and speaking has been 
found to be more effective in bringing about 
desired correction than whole class periods of 
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drill on -successive days at longer intervals? At 
the beginning of each class session, a five or; 
ten minute review of what the class learned 
from the previous day is effective^ The alert 
teacher will tie this review in xwith th> new 
lesson to be studied. ^ - . 

* The teacher will need to make a class list 
of common errors. Keeping a cumulative file of 
each pupil's errors could be a-" teacher-pupil 
project.^s the need" Knse 
explain ;the cor^ 

It is desirable to give individual help or in- 
struction in small groups. It will be necessary 
to give ample prac^^ 
to test the pupils' competence. 

Any devices such as gfcmes and jingles to 
provide repetition of correct usage are effec- 
tive. The teacher will refer the pupils to the 
textbook for helpful material of explanation 
that may be used successfully after the subject 
matter has been introduced in classroom dis- 
cussion. Exercises for practice are available in 
the text. Additional drill is advisable in the - 
form^ 

ces have some application to current school 
interests, they drive home the skill to be 
learned with increased emphasis. 

The teacher will need to concentrate on a 
few basic errors at one time, working with the 
class to eliminate these errors before moving 
on to others. When the pupil has sufficiently 
progressed, the teacher will cover material 
suggested in the standard level. 



sound is important in establishing a 
correct pattern, the teacher may choose to have * 
a .snappy oral drill with words that may be 
correctly matched — for example, You don't, 
You are. He does, He is, She does, She is, 
Children play, Sue paints. The teacher will, for 
the most part, teach sentence sense through 
usage^ rather than by grammatical approach. 
Practice through sound and repetition will help 
toiiMti]^fi^d?u^ 

r > .^i1rj|^URE : ^ y^=K 

THe^frasic iroAip will study the same unit 
on the short story as the standard. The teacher 
will decide how many stories to read, and per- 
h&psf^]^discuss-o 
. find^Belpf ul tlte 

ard^n^ th6 sidvan^ tt'^^il^^in>:tl^e_ 
nirith^^adS advanced sectibn— -Pllan^fbr tfie 
Stud^a^foe Short Sto^ -J =?-'" V 

In general, it is suggested thr* the teacher 
of the basic level use the suggested list of liter- 
ary selections under the standard level, Toinifc 
ting selections he thinks are not particularly 
suiteditb his class. However, this does not mean 



that he is restricted to the suggested list of the 
standard level ; hevmay make; other selections 
that are -more suited to the: needs and interests 
of the basic group. 

' To set do^yn certain prescriptions for a 
teacher and his basic group to be covered by a 
definite time;=wourd?:b^ is 
meant to 

teachers to do the most effective job of teach- 
ing. The main stress is placed on those funda- 
mentals of grammar as set forth specifically 
under the "Standard Level." Where the teach- 
er goes from there, will depend largely upon 
the caliber of his pupils and the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity he puts into his teaching. The key 
to this still lies in the hands of a competent 
teacher. :-- ^ . ■ >■ v- \ 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 



In addition to the writing program of the 
standard level, the following additional supple- 
ment is suggested for the advanced. - 

The emphasis in writing should be placed 

chiefly on exposition. Much practice is need- 
ed to develop good paragraphs — arranging 
sentences according to time order, space order, 
or order of importance, restating the idea of 
the topic sentence in the clincher sentence, 
having unity and clearness. It takes persistent 
effort on the part of the student to avoid 
empty, padded, overloaded, and illogical sen- 
tences. He must learn to develop topic senten- 
: ces by using details, examples, reasons, > com- 
parison, and contrast. 

The pupil should learn to write descriptions 
^ based on actual observation. He should be able 
to state his point of view, give a general im- 
pression, and support it with details, using sim- 
iles and metaphors for effective expression. He 
shbjild 

able^to^use concrete det^ 

efaH^^^; #^^# i^^^p^^ Vr^? 

_In giving a book report the gifted pupil will 
be ablfctpVeyaluate a book, supVbfting his opin- 

i(^^^fc^||^isK j_ '-'_\C ^ ^ \ - ^- 

He should be able to take accurate minutes 

bf^x^etinjg; -iy-= --- 

^£et>the fright pupils go far afield in their 
imjtgihStipni^ In one ^blass assignment it mi^ 
be intereitm^/tb^hay^ 
early^ life tin this ^ 

of early^r f jttlers.^ This is a good opportunity 
to do some research in the library. -.- ^ 

*The writing of any group should develop 
from their experiences and their reading. It 
will be a ^ 

uage arts— reading, writing, tools of grammar 
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and mechanics, and thinking. Gifted pupils are 
often.verbpse. By drastically cutting their ^para- 
graphs, show them the need for conciseness, 
.for choosing exact words, and for developing 
good sentence structure/ 

The teacher must require legible, neatt writ- 
ten work. He should see that the i -pupil correcte 
bad penmanship through regular drills or prac- 
tices found in the penmanship booklet. 

vDiscussion pf composition will; not be given 7 
in detail again, for the mostimportarit concepts 
for this level have been;included^The;foirowing 
six-weeks' periods: will have composition .listed, 
and it will be left to the teacher's decision to 
teach according to the needs andyjnterests^of 
the pupils at any given time. Of course, the in- 
struction must stress the acquisition of new 
words and learning to spell them correctly, tl.e 
grammar and the mechanics, as well as tech- 
niques of composition. . - 

GRAMMAR - 

~ In addition to reviewing the basic parts of 
the sentence, the gifted pupil should under- 
stand and use parallel construction. He should 
be able to vary sentence patterns to increase 
effectiveness. 



LITERATURE 



1 



Short Story ; • ^ V ?v '. 

Nearly everyone likes a story, and as an 
opening unit the advanced group will probably 
want to read all short stories in the anthology. 
It is expected that each teacher will consider 
the* capabilities of his own class and present 
as much material as time will permit. From 
the reading of these stories, the pupil should 
learn to appreciate the human values implicit 
in literature and the literary devices anU tech- 
niques used to communicate these values. Oral 
reading by both teacher and able pupils is an 
essential activity in 

^|tiqri <^lit^ ~~ : v; X^lA ^^ V 'j 

}S ; Tef%chv^ uriderStaritHri^^^^ 
wide range of subjects, characters, and settings 

^pj6ssibie in Ahe short story? ^: * V ^ ^ 

>-;Jttugir the pupils how a combination o^ 
characters, setting, theme, t^hev atmosphere; 
^iqpd, and point of view creates a single im- 
pression. Give them as much practice as possi- 
ble in developing these concepts. The more sto- 
ries they read, the more practice they will have. 
In studying plot, have the pupils determine the 
situation, recognize details that advance the 
story and interpret signs that anticipate the 
outcome. Point out that surprise endings are al- 
ways intriguing. In learning^ ^ abiut^charaiJter- 
ization,sthe pupils should note ; details impor- 
tant _ih character development. "_^oi^i out-Jta 
tliein_ the universal nature of common 6xpen^ 
ences that mold character- ai^ 
SyV -Be certain the pupils corisider settingdn re> 



iation to plot arid characterization^Tp recog- 
nize the theme they must be able to determine- 
the values which- constitute the basic idea of 
the story. Teach pupils the^ concept :of atmps^ 
phere by determining the mood of the story v 
Point out the types of humor, including whim- 
sy, farce, overstatement, and irony. Help the 
pupils determine f how * symbolism helps convey 
the meaning of the story. * 

Let us take, for' example, "The Man Without 
a Country.?' Start the study by giving some his- 
torical background before the story is assigned 
for silent reading. Discussions or reports on the 
difficulties of the new country, the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, the conilicts: with; both Britain 
and France, the purchase-of Louisiana, the in- * 
trigues in the West that jncludedtSpaniards, 
Frenchmen, and Americans-M;hese form the 
backdrop or setting for the opening of this 
story. Or, a report on Aaron Burr alone would 
give almost sufficient background and might 
create more interest than a more complete his- 
torical discussion. - 

The teacher may want to start the reading 
of the story orally, at least through that point 
where Nolan has been given his sentence and 
"the court is adjourned." 

As an exercise in following the order of the 
narrative, have the class prepare an informal 
topical outline, pointing out first the val ue of 
the headings in the text. 

Take ample time for discussing the story, 
for it is considered one of the great stories of 
patriotism. It brings out the idea that every 
man must have a feeling of belonging to a fam- 
ily, to a community, and to a country. Use the 
study aids to start the discussion in this direc- 
tion. - 5 -_= . ._ . 

;Drj^ r a^ 

^t^^W^^^&:iy^f^- rBeirig abl^to^iiscuss 
technique this way, adds another dimension 
tovapp^ 
elrs m^ 

^^^is?r^M? Awhile; ifcjs^b^iri^r^Sd> takes 
away from the emotional effect. (If a teacher 
feels that using the skills box on "Ways of Tell- 
ing a Story" will be more effective just before 
discussingsthese^ 

the: sto^is/assighed^f or reading, he should not 
hesitate to wait and use it at that point.) 

Bring the story; up-to-date by haying a panil 
discussion, followed by experiments in writing. 
For example, instruct the pupils to find the 
passages in the text that tell how much of 
American history Nolan .missed during his life- 
time. Review ^ he never knew 
about. Have them imagine that this story of 
Nolan's imprisonment began Mi 1900 and ended 
at?the present-time. Ask, "What would be the 
main events of ^history, tKe inventip^, arid 
other ^changes in - life he would not 
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know about? 99 Or, some of the pupils might 
wish to put the answers in the fonri of S con- 
versation with iiolan. Others might like to dis- 
cuss or 'write how a twentieth-century "Man 
Without a Country" story might differ from a 
nineteenth century one. 

Stress the importance of adding new vwords 
encountered in the story to the; cumulative vo- 
cabulary list. Give periodic check-ups to deter- 
mine the pupil's competence in using new 
words. 

SECOND SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

See discussion under first six weeks. 

GRAMMAR T-\- . 
Review of agreement of subject and verb 
Review of complements 

1. Direct and indirect objects (in "actor- 
----- a^ctipn-gpal- , [r ty^Qf ^nten^)_:^_ 

2. Predicate nominative and predicate ad- 

g e§j^ :^in^egu^ 

jSj^a^ti^ 

verbj^jnyw^ 

plements 

Correct use of personal pronouns ^V> 

Formation of plurals and possessives of 
nouns and pronouns ~ ^ ^ S^^5TJ^ 

LITERATURE 

"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" (suggested 
time: Halloween) \ ; 

Teach what a legend is. Distinguish between 
legendary and historical tales. ' " . 

Narrative Poems 

iJBLaye pupil state the meaning of each poem 
he reads. • > / . 

Suggested poems from text: 

"I Sing the Pioneer: Daniel Boone" .... 

Guiterman 

^"Lochinvar" Scott 

"Paul Revere's Ride" Longfellow 

" "Western Wagons" „~ ...Benet 

Suggestions for the study of narrative poetry 

Note figures of speech to elicit pictures of 
concrete objects. 

. Identify and discuss symbols and ideas that 
they represent. 



Identify metaphors, similes, allegories; and 

-"~pXnbre8\i&pMih8..--'- . _ r 

Write compositions wherein ideas in poems 
are compared or contrasted with their 
own. : 

Grade on comprehension, expression of ideas, 
and logical reasoning, pointing out "gram- 
matical eirora. ' 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Regular weekly work should continue as sug- 
gested for the first six weeks/ PracticeTdevelop- 
ing and polishing paragraphs whenever there is 
time released from practice on grammar. 

*~ GRAMMAR \ 

The bright pupil should have no difficulty 
with the complement and the kind of verbs 
used in conjunction with the study of them/ 

He ¥houl4 ~b:e able to use a singular or a^plu- 
ral verb according to the meaning of the sub- 
ject when it is a collective noun. He must know 
tiuifes^ 

^^li^bugfin^lar in meaning, fgg^ 

^Ipfad^^ use o^p^n^iiSh he 

should ^unde^ 

uses of compound pronouns. He uses pro- 
nouns in the possessive case to modify gerunds. 

^H?:J^ 

iti^!^ 

with which it is in apposition. He must use the 

^c^^^pri^^ 

makes his pronouns agree with their anteced- 
ents in person, gender, and number. These 

cpiftept^hould^bevpS^ 
writing. 

LITERATURE ' 

^ Since Halloween occurs in October, this 
would be a suitable time for "The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow." (See the detailed discussion 
of treatment of the short story for the first six 
weeks.), The class will enjoy Irving's sly and 
quiet humor. The characters will provide good 
topics for ^isc^ioJi^Mjii^ lunfamiliaS words 
will need to be added to the vocabulary list. 

Narrative poems suggested for the standard 
make a gpod^sj^ 

the bright pupils should have no difficulty in 
reading all ten of the poems listed on page 594 
in Adventures for Readers, Book 2, Olympic 
edition.- "E^^Hne"Hs? hot studied uritiK t he 
fifth six-weeks' period; _ V 

In the study of poetry the advanced giLOup 
should be able to distinguish between narrative 
and lyric types of poetry. They should con- 
sider the use of literary devices to project im- 
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agery and create mood (simile, metaphor, al- 
literation, and onomatopoeia). ^Se^cpinX" : to 
understand that econ^ 
characteristics of poetic style and that wp*ds 
fit patterns of rhythm and rhyme. They- ap- 
preciate h umpr in poetry. The teacher perhaps 
will want to acquaint them with subdivisions 
^tlie^V^^-'po^$^i of ;examprerthe:ballad,^ 
the dramatic; monologue/ and the epic. In dish 
cussing the ballad, the teacher may tell about 
topics for ballads — murder, horror, gallant out- 
laws, jealous lovers, and heroic deeds. 

Pupils should state the meaning of each 
poem read. ^ ^ z : 

Srt THIRD SIX WEEKS 

- STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

See discussion under first six weeks. v . 

GRAMMAR ^ . 

Verbs 

1. The principal parts 

2. ConjggaSiPjtf^-six tenses, indicative and 
imperative mood, actiyS^ndjf^^ 

^l||ffc^ 

lowing: - 
Appositive 

Direct address . ; 

Parenthetic expressions 
Quotations and letters 

LITERATURE , 

The following selections are suggested as 
appropriate ones for the season : ' 

"Christmas Day in the Morning" Buck 

"Snowbound" . Whittier 

Suggestions for teaching "Christmas Day in 
the Morning" * ; ' 

' A discussion of Christmas and other 
holidays and how life's memories often 
center around such days may introduce 
this selection. The teacher may ask the 
class whether they remember a particular 
/ holiday that was for them either full of 
• enjoyment or sorrow. He might refer to 
Lincoln Steffehs and his account of "A 
Miserable Merry Christmas," which some 

r- may remember from Adventures for Read- 
er*, Book I (and if they do not, the teach- 
er may want to read it ; to them now.) " 

: The pre-reading hint and the author 
box should be introduced at an early 



: _ As a follow-up on the pre-reading, the 
teacher may ask the pupils to dp two 
things : (1) Go back over the story, noting 
the: jumps 3n ^ time. (2) Discuss how this 
story might be presented on television, 
deciding how smooth transitions might be 
made into flashbacks and back into the 
presents (How might the star be used, for 
example?) . 



may rejcpmmend 
of love and shar- 



of the Family 

M . H. Burgwyn 

...Rebecca Caudill 
^--.J^Jesse Stuart 

J. D. Wyss 

— Kathryn Worth 



Books the teacher 
that include this theme 
ing are the following: 



Little Britches and Man 

Ralph Moody 

Barrie and Daughter .... 
Hie toj ^feHiintwra^-.^ 
Swiss Family Robinson _ 

^Th^J^ov^^^I^gK;^ 



JSugire^ 
^he^eiiitjl^^ 

read to the class the description of the storm 
with which the poem opens. 



rS^Hgirec^ 

^sgffi^^^^^gng^the reading in^lfeir 
terfb^l^ 

the questions following the poem may be dis- 
cussed. Have the class read lines to illustrates 
their answer. Then listen to the recording 
again, this time paying attention to the way 
^Blpi^r!^ will 

^l<i^ig^liS^m 

dents. . 



^In^poihtin^ 
^ph^MjgBi^^ 
tfimi^^ 

most effectively* ^gi^^^ ;--3^ y-^Sgt 

, Several members of the class may have the 
reading ability to read together all of ^Snow- 
Bound" and present the story and parts they 
like best to the rest of the class. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
^ COMPOSITION 

The writing is a continual process correlated 
with all phases of the language arts. The dis- 
cussion for the first six weeks should bis suffi- 
cient./ \ _ __ _-"/.; - " 

GRAMMAR 

In the study of verbs — conjugation, moods, 
voice—the tcfach^r will decide from te^fesults 
and from observation how much dri 
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is needed. Make this drills largely individual 
with students working in pairs or in small 
groups to eliminate the errors they actually 
make. > - c - -. . : 7- 

Excuse from drill on punctuation and cap- 
italization pupils who make 100 per cent on 
the; diagnostic test and regularly u 
punctuation and capitalization. When pupils 
are ndfc practicing on mechanics, they-should 
profitably spend the tinie writing paragraphs. 

^ LITERATURE 

For this period the literature selections 
would be the same as for the standard. "Snow- 
Bound" provides excellent opportunity for 
developing descriptive paragraphs. -. 

The teacher, perhaps, will start reading the 
poem to the class, or use a recording of it with 
the pupils following in their textbooks Arnold 
Moss 9 reading (Many Voices 2). Study the fig* 
urative language for the purpose of showing 
that the poet projects an idea with the fewest 
words. * 



- FOURTH SIX WEEKS 
^pS^ STANDARD LEVEL 
; COMPOSITION 

See discussion under first six weeks. " 

GRAMMAR 

The compound sentence — structure and 
punctuation - 

Verbals — recognition, use, and punctuation 

Using correct modifiers and prepositions 

1. Adjectives and adverbs: recognition, 
classification, comparison, improved use 
in written work __- \ 

2^3l§^ 

positions; phrase used adverbially and 



- LITERATURE 

Biographies, Articles, and Essays ^ 

See discussion under advanced level* 

Suggested list: , 

"Cub Pilot on the Mississippi" JMark Twain 
"Flying the Mail" Lindbergh 



"Yes, Your Honesty" - Papaahvily 

"Anmzing-HabitsJot Ants" Battista 

"The Cowards Never Started" Catton 

"Earth Was Their Book" Stuart 

"Father Lets in the Telephone" . _.Day 

"Model T Named It" . -JSteinbeck 

"Mr. Chairman" ^^.Gilbreth i Md^Garey 



'The Night the Bed Fell' 



.Thurber 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Weekly writing^ continues with increased 
emphasis on vocabulary words and spelling de- 
mons* ' ' . - ■" ----- ~ 

GRAMMAR 

The study of the compound sentence, its 
structure : and ^un^ re- 
View. Move on as rapidly as possible into the 
verbals. ' ._vi ; - ; 

Point out two important purposes in present- 
in.? verbals: the elimination of sentence frag- 
ments and the improvement of expression. 

In the advanced group the pupils need to 
find: ways in which to -express themselves with 
greater variety and force. The study of verbals 
will be interesting and helpful. ~y - f 

Review using correct modifiers and preposi- 
tions. - ' 

' " LITERATURE 

r^Biogj^ 

It will be the decision of the teacher to de~ 
cide what the class is capable of covering for 
this period. The suggested list for the standard 
group may be increased*. 

When biography is studied, point: put the 
use of description and illustrative incident in 
this type work. 

In the study of the article and the essay be 
sure that the pupils note the organization and 
understand the point of view, that they draw 
inferences and distinguish between fact and 
opinion. , 4 ' 9 . \ 

; ^ > FIFTH SIX WEEKS: " ^ ^ 
^ STANDARD LEVEL ' 

i& ^ - : COMPOSITION \ V ' - 

See discussion under first six weeks, - K -^^v 

- GRAMMAR 

The complex sentence arid its punctuation" 

Review of reiative pronouns and subordi- 
nate conjunctions : -_ : ~\- . . 

Review of case forms of relative (and inter** 
rogative) pronouns -* \1 / J. ~ '-}-' * ^ 

Study of adjective, adverb, and noun clauses- 
Correction of clause fragments; , .tf 

- Punctuation of-sentences with adjective and 
adverb clauses = - ; 
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jeline" — See 
vanced Level." 



LITERATURE 

directions for the "Ad- 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION V 

Continue collecting new words to spell cor- 
rectly and to know their meanings and to use 
correctly. Stress diction. This is a good time to 
review^the words from the special ^ 
sections following the selections in the anthol- 
ogy. See the index summarizing the vocabulary 
-building sections on page 585 of Adventures 
for Reader*, Book 2, Olympictedition ^Continue 
the writing of good paragraphs, using some 
newly acquired words in a natural way. 

/ GRAMMAR , 

For this period it is suggested that the ad- 
vanced group follow the same study plan as 
the standard. V ' ' 



LITERATURE 

Although narrative poetry was taken 
dunn^kl^ie^nd six weeks, the 



"E^af^^ 



up 
of 
fifth 



siSS^eg^ 
^Qfjcou^ 

_3$esi<^^ in the anthol- 

ogy, the ti|acKer£^ the class 

wit|fcBtI]^ 

read the poem to the class. 

Have the class memorize the "Prelude." 



Discuss the ispqem: as you read. 



Listen to the recording of thirty-five lines 

Voices 2, 



fron^fe^ oh 



by Mary Martin. 

As a sequel to the reading of the poem, the 
class might like to view a motion picture on 
Longfellow's life story. (Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, 17 min., sd., b and w, Emerson 
Film Corp.;EBF) ' \" " 

Make certain that the pupils can identify 
the parts where the mood changes. - 

The poem abounds in suitable figures of 
speech which call for study and clarification. 
The poet has appealed to the eye and the ear 
through figures of speech* \ J 4 

For an historical look and comparison take 
up with the class the post-reading study 
section* ^ 



In the ^ "Words 
Recall Old [Stories" there is a good opportunity 
f or oral discu^itin of ^toriesfbehiridrwofds^^ 

Words for vocabulary building are listed in 
the Teacher's Manual for Adventures for 
I^ders,^Book 2. . . .j.. .. 

In the Reading Workshop, page 44, use 
Exercise B to promote skill in "Noting Refer- 
ence of ^ Pronouns;^ This Exercise concerns it- 
self primarily with pronoun references that 
frequently prove confusing to the student 
reader of poetry. - 

SIXTH SIX WEEKS ^ 
: STANDARD LEVEL . 
s COMPOSITION 

See discussion under first six weeks. " 

: GRAMMAR 

Writing complete sentences, with emphasis 
on seriousness of fragments and run-together 
sentences ; 

^0^kn^effective sM^Mes^ ^witfi ^BpBSis 
on varying sentences 

Writing clear, concise sentences; %itSf^lSi- 
phasis on clear and logical thinking 

^g^^U^ UTERATURE 

Plays— See Teacher's Manual for Adventures 
for Readers: Book 2, p. 41. 



.Miller 



:ested list in text: 

J 0L6SeWork-l 



— Covington 



"Shirt-Tail Boy" ..... 

"Tom Sawyer: The Glorious White-Washer" 
. Twain 



Suggested list in text: 

"Concord Hymn" ... . 
"The Daffodils" ...... 



..Emerson 



Wordsworth 

™~ — — — —JSahdburg 

The Janitor's Boy" i ......Crane 

"0 Captain, My Captain!" Whitman 

"Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy 

Evening" .... ; jVost 

"Under the Greenwood Tree" -Shakespeare 
"Word" j ^Dicldnson 

Suggestions for teaching lyric poetry 

Emphasize rhythm and music. 

R^adrRftet^aloudfOT^ 
Illustrate how rhythm contributes to 
meaning. - 
Hear favorite poems of students. 
Play records of interpretive reading. 
Have a discussion of attitudes toward 
- .; -- 7~- 

Write compositions. >- I 
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ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Oveiriew O j - - ' 

By the end of the school year the eighth 
grade pupil at ?the advanced level should be 
able to do a creditable piece of expository writ- 
ing averaging about 125 words. His para- 
graphs should, have details, examples, reasons, 
and comparison ^an^ c^ 
topic sentences. The sentences of the para- 
graph should be arranged according to time 
order, space order, w order of importance. The 
pupil; shquld^bV careful to restate the. idea of 
the topic sentence in his clincher sentence, and 
to main^ 

competent^ in ^ usirig^aralleL ^ cpnslruction ^ and 
in. using yaried ¥en^ 

effectiveness. ' - ' 

_In his explanations the advanced student 
should be able to define terms accurately and 
to explain general ideas and impressions, sup- 
porting them v/ith concrete details. ^ ' 

His description should be. based on observed 
details;^H^hould^fe 

giving a general impression, and to support it 
with details, using similes and> metaphors for 
effective expression. 

Certainly he should express his ideas in his 
own language. ^ ^ ^ ; ;->" ; 

GRAMMAR 

Unify the year's work with a review of those 
basic principles which the teacher feels should 
be understood and remembered above every- 
thing else. .- 

It is left to the decision of the teacher 
whether to cover the suggestions for grammar 
under the standard level or not. 



logue, action, and the incidents of the plot;; 

t^X : ^'--^^== a PP^^^ humor and irony ; and 
that he notes the special requirements of radio 
and tele vision plays. 

After a discussion ri plays on TV, read to- 
gether the introductory study aid "Reacting- 
Plays"; (Adventure* for Reader*, Book 2, Olym- 
pic Edition, p. 41) _ ; - " 

Explain that italicized parts of a play should „ 
not be skipped in reading, for there one finds 
actions described. Point out that a play consists 1 
of - talk and action.^Mention pantomine and: ex-: 
plain it. /• z \'-_ : : " ^ --; - . i 

Suggest that? as they :^read they should stop; 
occasionally to think which persons in the class 
would best fit the various parts. After reading 
through the play, let the students choose the 
cast and the directqivrThen let them stage a 
Play. " • 

As suggested in "Acting It Out" (Adventure* 
for Reader*, Book 2, Olympic Edition, p. 51), 
"Homework" produces very well and easily. 
It is- one of the most popular junior high plays 
published by Play*, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. It might be used for an as* 
sembly program. 

One way to carry out the vocabulary sug- 
gestion, "Words for Dramatics," is to appoint 
a committee to prepare a dramatics dictionary 
and report back to the class, making each com- 
mittee member responsible for investigating 
certain terms. 

After the class produces one play, usually 

tfo^;wai^ 

ogy. Do whatever you have time to do. The 
advanced group should be able to read the 
plays in the text. r 
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/ LITERATURE 

Play i; : =-JS^ : - : 
In=th^sj^ 

stand that in a production of a play the set- 
ting^ dialogue, ractioripbostuming, lighting; and 
sound effects combine to produce a unified ef- 
fect. _ - 

The puph should distinguish between trag- 
edy and comedy and between realism and 
fantasy* 3 \ 

He must be able to follow the plot, noting 
the importance of details, and he must deter- 
mine the^theme. 

The teacher must make sure that the^pupil 
notes therSrevelation of character through dia- 



8TH GRADE RECOMMENDED 
READING LIST ^ 



Alcott 



Bronte, C. 
Clemens 



Cooper 



CLASSICS 



Eight Cousins 
Little Men 
Little Women 
Old Fashioned Girl 
Rose;in31oom ^ 
Jane Eyre _ 
Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court 
Huckleberry Finn 
The Prince and the 

Paiiper 
Tom Sawyer 
The Deerslayer 
The Last of the 

Mohicans 
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Defoe 
Dickens 

Dodge/ 

Dumas 

Ford 



Jackson 
James- 
Kipling _ 

-London 
Nordhoff 



Stevenson 

Swift 
Verne 



Robinson Crusoe 
Oliver Twist 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Hans Brinker ;,or the 

Silver Skates 
The Count of : 

Monte Cristo 
Janice Meredith 
Dark Frigate 
The Mutineers 
Ramona 
Smoky ; > v 
Captains Courageous 
Kim r * 

Call of the Wild 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Men Against the Sea 
Pitcairn's Island 
Men of Iron , 
The Yearling ~. 
Kidnapped 
Treasure Island 
Gulliver's Travels 



Wallace 



Around the World in 

Eighty Days 
From the Earth to the 

Moon 

Journey to the Center 

of the Earth 
Mysterious Island 
Twenty Thousand 

Leagues under the Sea 
Boys' Ben Hur 
Swiss Family Robinson 



Carr 

Caudill 
Church 
Chute 

Cleary 
Coatsworth 



Dahl 

Daly/;: 
Daringer 
Duncan 

Edmonds 



Eifert 

Emery 

Epstein 

Erdman 

Falkner 

Field 

Forbes, E. 

Forbes, K. 

Ford 

Gates 

Gipson 



FICTION 



Aldrich 
Allen, M. 
Allen, T. D.. 
Altsheler 
Andrews, Mary 
Andrews, Roy 

Arnolds 

Atkinson 

Atwater 

Benary-Isbert 

Benson 
Bonham 



Brink 
Burnsford 
Butler ' 
Canfield 



3tory of a Bad Boy 
Johnny Reb . 
Doctor in Buckskin* 
Horsemen of the Plains 
The Perfect Tribute 
Quest in the Desert 
Quest of the Snow 
^^^^gai^T > ^ 
Broken Arrow 
Gfgyfriars Bobby^ 

WatclTfor a Tall 
White Sap - 
^Tfie^ifefr^ r - - 
Rowan:Fte 
Junior J^iss 
Buma Rifles - 
Yankees on the Run 
Caddie Woodlawn 
The Incredible Journey 
Song of the;Voy£geur 
Understood Betsy / 



Hamre 
Hays 

Howard 
Howard 



Icenhower 

James 
Jewett 

Kantbr" 
Keitfi^ 



Kent^ \. 

Kjelgaard 

Knight 

Krumgold 



Latham 
Lathrop 



Young Mac of 
VJFort Vancouver 
Tree of Freedom 
Five Boys in a Cave 
The Innocent ^ 

Wayfaring 
Fifteen - = . 
Last Fort 
Powder Keg 
Sword of the 

Karen _ - - _ 
Seventeenth Summer 
Pilgrim Kate 
Twelve Days 'til 

Trenton ^ 
Cadmus Henry 
Matchlock Gun 
Wilderness Clearing ^ * 
Buffalo Trace 
Three Rivers South 
Spy in Old - 

Philadelphia 

The Edge of Time 
Moonfleet •■ 
Calico Bush 
Johnny Tremain 
Mama's Bank Account 
Janice Meredith 
Blue Willow 
Old Yeller 
Adam of the Road 
The Fair Adventure 
Rolling Wheels - 
Edge of Disaster 
Drummer Boy for 
Montcalm - 

Candle in the Night 
North Winds Blow 

Scarlett Raider 
Submarine Rendezvous 

vSffi^k^; ^ jg^. 
Hidden Treasure of 
^Glttte^^^; =vSfr 
\%qic^c^Bugltf^m-. J 
%fl^foi^^^ 
^rump^ 

(Several titles) _ 
Any Title :" 
Lassie Come Home 
. . ; And Now Miguel 
Onion John | 
Let the Hurricane Roar 
This Dear-Bought Land 
Black River Captive 
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Lippincott 
McDonald 

McSwigan 

Malvern 



Masefield 

Meader . 

Montgomery 

Muhlenweg 

Nolan 

Nordhoff 

O'Dell 

O'Hara 



Pearl 



Ritchis 



Robertson 

Robinson 

Sandoz 

Savage 

Savery 



Shirriffs 



Snedeker 

Sobol 
Speare 



Sperry 

Steele 

Street 
Sutcliff 



Wilderness Champion 
The.Courting of 
Ann Maria 

All Aboard for 

Freedom 
Behold Your Queen 
Dancing Girl 
The Foreigner 
Girl Named Ruth 
Tamar 

Wilderness Island 
Jim Davis 
Any Title 
Carajou _ " 
Big Tiger and Christian 
Patriot in the Saddle 
Falcons of France 
Island of the Blue * 

Dolphins 
Green Grass of 

Wyoming . 
My Friend Flicka 
Thunderhead 

The Loyal Grenvilles 
The Black Tanker 
— Dark Adventure 
Hurricane Weather 
Jinx Ship 

Steamboat Up the 
Missouri 

The Golden Rule of 

GhenisKhan 
Three Stuffed Owls 
% Catch a Falling Star 
The Horsecatcher 
Gunpowder Girl h 
Enemy Brothers . > 
Reb and the Redcoats 
Never Call Retreat 
Gray Sea Raiders , 
Powder Boy of the 

Monitor 
Rebel Trumpet "" 

Forgotten Daughter 
White Isle ^ 

The Lost Dispatch , 
The Bronze Bow 
Calico Captive 
The Witch of 
. Blackbird Pond 
Call It Courage " , 
Hull Down for Action 
Lost Lagoon 
Storm Canvas 

Flaming Arrows 
Perilous Road 
Winter Danger 

Goodbye, My Lady 

Eagle of the North 

Warrior Scarlet 



Terhune 
Tharp 

Ullman 

Updegraff 

Waldeck 

Walker 

Webb 

Welch 

West 



Wheelwright 

White 

Worth 



Lad: A Dog : 
Champlain, Northwest 

Voyageur 
Banner in the Sky 
Traveler's Candle 
Liori^onthe Hunt 
The White Panther 
Winter Wheat 
Matt Tyler's Chronicle 
The Gauntlet 
Mohawk Valley 
Cress Delahanty 
The Friendly 

Persuasion 
Gentlemen, Hush 
Up Periscope m 
They Loved to Laugh 
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BIOGRAPHY 



American Heritage 
Baker 

Bakeless 



Becker 

^enfetf^^ 

Busoni 

Carson 

Commager 

Daniels 
Daugherty 



Desmond 
Deutsch 
Dooley 
Eaton 



Thomas Jefferson and 

His World 
First Woman Doctor . 

(Elizabeth Blackwell) 
He Wouldn't Be King 

(Simor Bolivar) 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fighting Frontiersman 

(Daniel Boone) 
Luther Burbank 
Introducing Charles 
Dickens 

Enchanting Jenny Lind 
Young Edgar Allan 
Poe 

The Man Who Was 
Don Quixote (Cer- 
vantes) 

Son of Thunder 

(Patrick Henry) - 
America's Robert E. 

Lee . . 
Stonewall Jackson 
Abraham Lincoln 
Daniel Boone 
Marcus^Mid Narcissa 

Whitman * 
Poor Richard (Ben 

Franklin) , 
Glamorous Dolly 
^MaSiison ^ = ~~j 
Walt Whitman, 

Builder of America 
Doctor Tom Dooley, 

My Story 
Leader by Destiny 

( George Washington) 
Lone Journey (Roger 

Williams) 

Story of Eleanor = 
Roosevelt = 



~T-~ 
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Garst 



Gilbreth 

Golloml) 
Goss 



Graham 



Gray 
Gunther 

Hawthorne 
Hodges 
Holbrook 
Hunt 



Johnson 



Judson 



James 

Keller 
Komroff 
Latham 
Levine 

Lievinger 

McNeJr;- 
MeigsEK 
Mbodyil? 
Nolan. /. 



Paine 



Peare 
ProuMt 

Purdy . 



Amelia Earhart 
Crazy Horse 
Custer, Fighter of the 
Plains 

James Bowie and His 

Famous Knife 
Jim Bridger 
Belles on Their Toes 
Cheaper by the Dozen 
Albert Schweitzer 
Beethoven - 
Deep-Flowing Brook 

(Bach) 
Doctor George 

Washington Carver, 

Scientist 

Lou Gehrig, a Quiet 

Hero : " 
Penn V-/ ': 

Death Be Not Proud 
Julius Caesar 
Romantic Rebel 
Columbus Sails 
America's Ethan Allen 
Better Known as 

Johnny Appleseed 

(John Chapman) 
Captain Cortes 

Conquers Mexico 

Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Jackson, 

Frontier Statesman 
George Washington 
Mr. Justice Holmes 
Soldier Doctor 

(Gorgas) 
Thomas Jefferson 
Six Feet Six (Sam - _- 

Houston) 
Story of My Life 
Julius Caesar 
Carry on Mr. Bowditch 
The Discoverer of 

Insulin (Banting) : 
Albert Einstein ; 
Martin Luther ^ 
Invincible Louisa 
Little Britches 
George Rogers Clark 
The Story of Clara 

Barton 

Boys' Life of Mark 
Twain 

The Girl in White 
Armor (Joan of Arc) 

Helen Keller Story 

River-Boy (Mark 

Twain) 

He Heard America 
Sing (Stephen Foster) 



Rosen 

Rourke 
Stuart 

Syme 
Vance . 



Vining 
Waite 

Wood 

Wyatt 

Yates 



Ga Jleo and the Magic; 

Numbers 
Davy Crockett 
The Thread That Runs 

So True 
Cortes of Mexico 
The Jacksons of 

Tennessee , 
The Lees of Arlington 
Marie Antoinette ~ 
Windows for the * 

Crown Prince ... . 
How Do I Love Thee? 

(Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning) 
* Louis Pasteur - r 1; 
Walter Reed, Doctor in 

Uniform S. 

Cochise, Apache ~ 
Warrior and x 
Statesman ' _ - 

Amos Fortune, Free r 

Man : _ . 



NON-FICTION 



American Heritage 



Bartholomew 
Betz - 
Bixby 

Bliven 

Catton 

Cottrell 
Ellsberg 

Fitch : 

Floherty 

Foster 



Friedman 



The French and Indian 

Wars 
The Pilgrims and 

Plymouth Colony 
Americans Before 

Columbus '-{ ••• 
My Heart Has 

Seventeen Rooms 
Your Manners Are 

Showing 
The Impossible 

J ourney of Sir Ernest 

Shackleton ? : c 
From Pearl Harbor to 
^Okinawa xv^K - 
The Story of D Day 
This Hallowed Ground 
. V^dition^o^ 
\ -or|aders)?i >1, ^ 
Land of the Pharoahs 
- Men Under the Sea ^ 
On the Bottom ^ 

One God, the Ways \fe 
Wor&hip Him 

Behind the Silver 
Shield \ 
Our FBI 

Abraham Lincoln's 
World 

Augustas Caesar's 
World s 

George Washington's 
World 

The World of Captain 
■v John Smith ' 
~ Digging into Yesterday 



r 
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Haber 

Halliburton 

Heyerdahl 

Hoover 

Jackson 

Kantor 

Lawsoi;; 
Lindsay ^ 



Lord 

Malory 

Pratt 

Reeder 
Reynolds 

Savage | 

Scoggin 
Shirer 

White f 



The Wait Disney Story 
of Our Friend the 
Atom 

The Complete Book of 

Marvels 
Kon-Tiki 
Masters of Deceit 
Witchcraft of Salem 

Village 

Lee and Grant at 
-Appomattox: 
Thirty Seconds Over 

Tokyo ^ ^_ 
Clarence Day's Life 

with.Father and life 

with Mother 
A Night to Remember 
A Boy's King Arthur 
The Monitor and the 

Merrimac 

Story of the Civil War 

They Fought for the 
Sky 

Story of the Second 

World War 
Battle Stations 
Rise and Fall of 

Adolph Hitler ^ 
Lost Worlds -V-~ 



SHORT STORIES 



Ksimqv 

Christie / 
Coolidge 
Daly - 

Doyle 



Fenner 

Hawthorne 
Haycraft 



Irving 

Kipling 

Knight 

Eoe 



Porter 



Scoggin 

Sechrist 
Stolz 



Nine Tomorrows " 

Thirteen for Luck-i - 
Egyptian Adventures 

Sixteen and Other 
Stories - 

Adventures of Sherlock 

- Holmes 

Book of Sherlock 
Holmes 

Boys' Book of Sherlock 
Holmes - - ; : — 1/:. 

Brother Against ? 

^Brother 

Great Stone Face 

Boys' Bo ok of Great 

Detective Stories 
The Boys' Second Book 

of Great Detective 

Stories 

Bold Dragoon and 
Other Ghostly Tales 
The Jungle Book 
It Might Be You 
Gold-Bug and Other 
Tales and Poems 
Tales * 
0. Henry's Best Stories 
Howard Pyle's Book of 

Chucklebait 
More Chucklebait 
Thirteen Ghostly Yarns 
Beautiful" Friend and 
Other Stories 




) 



ENGLISH 9 
FIRST SIX WEEKS _ 

Acquiring the basic foundations in grammar 
and in the^ mechanics of writing is the most 
important obligation of the ninth grade pupil. 
During this year Ke should have the opportun- 
ity to know personally the enjoyment of books, 
tojsense the satisfaction that com^s from Being 
able to write and to speak effectively with 
assurance, and to develop the ability to an- 
alyze critically the many ideas that come to 
him through all the senses. ; . - ' 



shouldL te expected to read widely 
on their own various^ levels of understanding 
and interest. The minimum requirement should 
be one book for each report period. ' 

Since the standard level is the one designed 
to be used for most of the students, it has been 
placed first. The teacher of the basic level will 
simplify or subtract from the standard or bor- 
row from it as the need arises. The advanced 
level will extend or supplement the standard 
studies with meaningful experiences in creative 
writing and enriched reading. "€^PM 

THE STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

During the ninth grade the formal study of 
paragraphing should be conducted seriously, 
with the objective of mastering through prac- 
tice the concepts of unity and coherence as the 
result of planning and revision. Proper empha- 
sis should be placed upon .the use of the toiiic 
sentence and the closing sentence, with an 
awareness of their relationship to the whole 
paragraph* Mastery of this pw?*ss is basic 
to all other writing. It Js not sufficient to teach 
these concepts as abstract ideas or by defini- 
tion. These terms refer to skills which can be 
developed by discussion and planning of 
themes based upon the experience of 4 the 
pupils. Bare assignment of topics for composi- 
tion is an invitation to boredom and hostility. 
Legibility, appearance, and form should be 
deiKiS^ 
ize |h^ 

good paragraph will help them write a good 

tfei^iT^ 

pf|St|pi]rtpbsifi6n should 17 ^e'-^t^^b^d* cori- 
curfeiitiy; i~ - - ^ ^ ~; z -l_ - 



6. Vocabulary 



1. Expository writing 

.. : During this term, topics of more than one 
paragraph should be assigned with atten- 
tion to planning, to connectives between 
paragraphs, etc. ; but the assignments and 
planning should be confined to expository 
writing. Pupils should ft eghr dlyefcping 
; 2 : ifie paragraph by the diff Iren^meih^ 



i 



2. Logical plan of development 

„_ The wfioie ypoint in learning about words 
and sentences is to use them properly in 
writing and speaking. Frequent themes 
should be assigned so that the pupil learns 

],to arrange his materi 
ideas in accordance with some simple but 
logical plan. This involves special emphasis 
upon transitional expressions and para- 

- graphs, leading to a climax. . 

8. Correlation with literature _ : - 

It is suggested that the teacher draw the 
subject matter for his themes from the 
material the class is reading, since the pu- 
pil in the ninth grade has had little 
thoughtful experience. — - 

4. Letters * .. 7- 

r Business and personal letters for form, 
iiiariifer^;and j ^ expression ^ should receive 
: attention. 



5. 



1^ — . 



ing * 

1. A knowledge of the spelling rules 
should be acquired. 

2. An ability to spell by letter, sound, 
and syllable should be achieved. 



Note: English in Action, pp. 472- 
484 ; Adventures in Reading, pp. 705- 
706; "Glossary", pp. 707-712 have 
ample material for vocabulary ; 



-/ ^ 1. The teacher should hold his pupils 

- to some system of acquiring new 

^ ^\ . words from each reading assign- 

y ment., , 

* /2. The teacher should teach proper 
^ - use of the dictionary as a funda- 
i- iiii : \ x mental part of his program in 

y t --" 1 nyms, synonyms, as well as pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and usage 
. } h: should be included. - 

- Before going directly into the writing _of 
paragraphs, the teacher may start with a talk 
and discussion of words in this manner. " : 

Something like ^hat we mean should never 

b^iconsidered ^ 

George Herbert Palmer (Place this quotation 

"Yon m^^^ and cour- 

tesies ot^leasa^ and of friendly 

letter writing. You may be able to plan a com- 
position ^ Ydir rhay have interesting 



1. 



r~-=- 
_ 
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opinions and be able to outline them clearly 
adn convincingly. You may dp these things, but 
there is still another that you must master 4f 
you wish to hold the interest your audience 
you -wish to hold the interest of your 
audience/ You must express yourself by 
means of the right words* If your com- 
positions of letters /have sounded flat and 
uninteresting, and if they have disappointed 
you, ifeis; just-possible jyofiUiave motdiscoyered 
tlie Secret of intefe^ 

fied to use words, that are nearly right; in- 
stead, use words that' are exactly right* Every- 
one has three vocabularies: a reading, a writ- 
ing, and a speaking vocabulary. Try to make 
your smallest become as large as your largest 
no w- : is?IWor ds are" ihterestin g, and our speech 
and pur writing: become more aSd more alive 
and vivid as we become conscious of the fine 
shades of meaning we may give to our 
thoughts by means of them. " 1 \ 

"rfo study pays so well in the end as the - 
study of words, and these are the years for you 
to be building up a storehouse of words that 
^MlMxp^s the new things you are learning 
^ry^niffiingg As you build your gx^bglaj^ 
yoJj^Hrse^ 

"You study^@M^^^^^g)^®l^^D5^Hf 
order to usfftlfeirK^ 
adjelfi^ 
intefesti^ 

Have the students define these : ^ • , 

' Standard words ' • . 

Obsolete words 
Technical words 
mial words 



Provincial expressions ri 

Dialect • 

ORIGIN OF WORDS 

Words have interesting origins and the study 

ofttif^irSh^^^ 

- By : :=m_^ih^;_ji»|]: 6i th efsfSdyj ^of^atin^or iof^riy^ 
modern foreign language one can help himself. 
Knowledge of mythology will reveal interest- 
ing developments in words. . 

1. Write the autobiography of one of the fol- 
: "' lowing words. i - 

2. Explain the meaning-of the foHowing words 
and make clear their origin ; - : 



album - 
alphabet 
babel 
bloomer 
boycott 
camera 
cereal 
circus 
^dunce 



ianitor 
lynch 

macadamize 
manuscript 
martial " 
nieanlder- 
.mercury _. 
pasteurize " 
vulcanize 



HOMONYMS" ^i:r^- 

Suggest homonyms forewords in the list;be- s 
low. Write sentences using correctly ±he jvvord 

Underline the pairs 



of Avords. 




^ alter 


through 


brake 


- to 


die „ " 


_ write 


^heard 


week. 


.heir I :. 


their 


._ led^ 


* bridle 


our 


meddle 


'-- rap 


= meet 


seen 


- _ :_ " rode # 


tail 


."" ££ : ~ principal 



? : SYNONYMS V^f^ 

In the following groups of words underline 
the synonyms. , ; ^ — ' - , 



i 



lv 
2. 

3: 

4. 
5. 

6.: 

7. 
8. 
9, 
10. 



able, awkward, clumsy, capable 
above, over^ampng^between ^ 

accurate, '-'slm^i^t^iriet--. 
acquire, receive, conquer} obtain 
pleasant,"loVely, nice,^ agreeable^": 
gueer, r^funny,Jl aughaWe,^odd:r7 
^_m,^nqisy, rough, serene 

si mi^r^Senttgal, like, different! _ 
divert, lose, attract, turn 



ANTONYMS 

Arrange in pairs the following words, 
ing each word with its antonym. ^ - 



^frie^lyg^^/^^ 


brave - 
^ aid 




?seertaiir^^^_ r_ -"_V -\1 


dull ^ 




^inferibri^^ ----i 


spend ! : 
. ancestor - 




^njquenft^ - n \: - 
^dvahee^ r 


y:v: jolly ; 




i entrance 




- clearffe ~_-/-- z l 


Play v_^; 




gentle * 


give,. 




rapid 


disagreeable 




fflteach^r. .: ""=>-:. - 


ascent 




zboreT 


assent . _- 




>£uperior : ^ 


retreat 




pleasant " 


courteous 




-e^itr=v:i: : 


brxght 




hinder 


morbid 




hostile - ^ -z^r 


i work ? 




slowS^! :-_ 


fierce 




receive-: 


--- dissent 




doubtful 


descendant 




cowardly 


rare - 




reject;: 


save : - ■ 




^ descent 1 


interest- 




cloudy 


learn 




What impressions do the following yrqr^V 



4 

4 



make ? Suggest how they Icaine into vie. ; Sfllt 
ful writers frequently make i use <>f wordfciife 
theses Use them in sentences of your own. ; VA- 



bang 

buzz 

clang 

clatter 

growl 

grunt 

hiss- : 

hum. 



jingle 

murmur 

rustle^ 

swish ' 

tiriklei. 

twitter 

whizz 
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Rewrite the sentences with better expressions. 

"1. If you paid ten bucks, you sure were 
•gypped. 

2. Cut it out! 

3. I'Usay! 

4. Sure thin& i 

; 5. I'll tell the whole wide wolrld. 

6. That plan's not so hot. 

7. That sure is a heck of a mess. 

8. Isn't that just too precious ! 

9. The party sure was a swell blow-out. 
10. That book's a wow. You won't be stung 

on it. _ 

For each one of the following expressions 
make a list of words that would express more 
vividly the idea. Write as many as you can. 

1. He went down the street. 

2. She looked slowly at the building. 

3. She said. . - " 

4. The child watched the bird. 

Study carefully one of the illustrations in 
your book until you ha^e a clear mental pic- 
ture of what the artist is ^^^saying^witffibrush and^ 
Spiiiite orVwito 

picture of the scene, using words that will in- 
terestingly descfibecthe picture and^ybur Sf eel- 
ing about it. Notice that the^ 
tails that fit into- his picture and that he pro- 
duces a single feeling. VPhatla ws ^ _ 
tion does he observe? Show in your paragraph 
the feeling you find in the picture. Remember 
your topic sentence. Read your composition 
aloud to your group, and let your classmates 
^criticize your choice of words and details. ' 

r " In a few sentences make a word picture of 
sortie place that is familar to youT Condense * 
your picture. Select worfis carefully in order 
that they may sajrexactly^what you want % them , 
to say. Can you make your picture appeal to 
sight and sound and smell and> touch and 
taste? Bring out single impression, and try to 
make your reader feel just as you do. 

Suggestions: 

>_ 1. A street in the rain 
2. The river at sunset 
-*8~. A meadow in the 

' rain - ~ _ 
4. The lake in the 
moonlight 
jf 5. A ^cloudy day^ 

6. Early morning 

7. Any others that the class might lite to 
-write about. 



GRAMMAR 

During the ninth grade the pupil should be 
reminded that he has this year and only one 
more to equip himself sufficiently in mechan- 
ics to meet the requirements of eleventh and 
twelfth grade English. A thorough and con- 
stant review of all work done in seventh and 
eighth grade English will be necessary. This 

- review will amount actually to reteaching. 

- / - - 

1. Review parts of speech in connection 
with the simple sentences and direct quo- 
tations. 

2. Review punctuation of simple sentences 
and direct quotations. Put special empha- 
sis on distinguishing: the difference be- 
tween the direct quotation and the in- 
direct quotation. 

3. One of the best methods of teaching 
capitalization is in connection with com- 
position. = 

LITERATURE 

7 l.^Short stories: a^ uiiifc^pf ^le^di short 
stories from the anthology, Adventures in 
Reading, Olympic edition, by Lodge ahd-Bray- 
mer.vHapourt, Brace and Company, publisher. 

^All nineteen jtories here are excellent for 
the teacher's purpose — to interest pupils in 
reading for the pleasure of story and tfcmake 
his pupils aware of character, pjot pattern, 
conflict, climax, theme, ^etc. - ^ 

2. Suggested stories: 

"Clothes Make tffe Man" Duvernois 

"Dan Refers and Casey Jones" ..Schramm 

* "The Ransom of Red Chief* O. Henry 

"The Lady or the Tiger" „ ,™„„Stoclcton 

"The Necklace" DeMaupassant 

- "The Apprentice" ^ . Canfield 

"The Silver Mine"; \ .Xagerlof 

3. Suggested activity: newspapers and mag- 
azines t . ^ 

Since newspapers and magazines are among 
our most vital means of education, surely some 
" time should be allotted to teaching proper use = 
and. evaluation of these news media of com^ 
muiiication. Periodicals may be used in vocab- 
ulary sti.dy, outlining, paragraph development, 
and prods writing. 

The short story is probably the most attrac- 
tive kind of literature that an English class 
studies. Although one major purpose of the 
short story is" entertainment, there are many 
other values that have^ governed the choice of 
the stories in this unit. They offer information, 
ethical-lessons, and a wide range of characters 
deserving of discussion and analysis. 



For most pupils at the ninth-grade level 
the approach should be on the basis of values 
other than the technical aspects of short story 
.construction. Pupils should understand such 
terms as setting (approximate time and place), 
characters (the persons involved), incidents 
(things that happen), and plot steps (the se- 
ries of incidents that make the framework of 
the story) . Perhaps it is not worth class time 
to classify stories as stories of plot, action, 
character, setting, idea, emotional effect, or 
other category. A study of the list of require- 
ments for the short story as laid down by 
Edgar Allan Poe perhaps is better left to a 
later time. There are a few who may wish to^ 
discuss the term denouement or to talk about 
single line of action, unity of impression, etc. 

The stories presented in this unit are all 
equipped with plots that have a beginning, a 
middle, and an ending. None is of Ithe "plote 
less" or "slice-of-life" variety. An exception 
is /'The Lady or the Tiger?" Because of its 
very nature it is an unusual type. The teacher 
will need to stress its unu. ual qualities. 

- In teaching any • sho_^^ 
need- to vary the discussion 1 approach from 
story to iipry to avoid the deadly monotony 
ot eliciting details which piece together inci- 
dents in the order of their occurrence. 

Found in the Teacher 9 * Manual for Adven- 
tures in Reading, by Lodge, Braymer, and 
Potell, pages 15-18, are some suggested begin* 
nings especially suitable for teaching ^the ! short 
stories for thli unit. Most of them can be used 
with any of the storiesr To avoid repeating 
them for reach story they are^illustrated as they 
apply to VThe Lady or the Tiger?" The 
teacher may wish to vary these-openings from 
year to year or with different classes by mod- 
ifying thjBm to f it another of the fifteen ap- 
proaches suggested here. Some of these are " 
suitable^ too, for use with other^literaiy forms, 
such f s the drama or the: novel. Variation of 
discussion- patterns will bring he w life and 
spontaneity into student reactions. ^ 

1. The character projection device: Nearly 
everyone identifies himself with characters in 
the stories he reads, and here is one wajr to 
use this experience in . a classroom situation. 
Ask for volunteers, or select individuals who 
will answer questions. One student iisr "King 
for the Day" ,or "Princess for the Day" or 
"Young Man for the Day." Ghe girl becomes 
"Lady Behind the Door; for the Day" or even 
"Author/for tfie Day". Have class members di- 
rect questions to them, which they must answer 
in the first person^ staying las^cldse as possible 
to the facts in the story. Sample questions for 
the Young Man- to answer might be: "Why did 
you let yourself fall in love with the princess 
anyway? Didn't you know it would be danger- 



ous?" For the Lady Behind the Door a good 
question is: "Which door did you want the 
young man to open, and why?" To keep the 
giggling to a minimum the teacher may insist 
that the pupils think and talk for the char- 
acters, not for themselves. 

2. The approach through character: Have 
the pupils decide which character faced the 
greatest problem or had the hardest decision 
to make — the king, the princess, or the young 
man. Having decided this, the class should 
then attempt to list what tfiey know about 
this person,! with a class secretary (who can 
write legibly) noting each item on the board. 
Further, there should be proof in the story for 
each item agreed upon. Students should be pre- 
pared to off *•* this proof. 

3. The key word opening: Write the word 
semi-barbaric on the board Tell the pupils 
that this word is a key to the actions of the 
people in the story. Have them use it in the 
first sentence of a three-or-four minute para-" 
graph which they write about one^or several 
of the characters in the story. Have a number 
of the paragraphs read aloud: Branch out 
from thesei agreements and disagreements into 

* an exploration of other elements of the story. 

4. The key phrase discussion starter: Write 
on the board the # phrase from the story: the 

o decrees- of an impartial and incorruptible 
^ chance. Ask the pupils to tell what they under- 
stand to be the meaning of this phrase and the 
meaning-of the wor^ and 
incorruptible* Have them tell why this phrase 
is a key to some of the most important action 
Hn the^story. Branch out from this intOpSignifi- 
cant aspects of the story — the semibarbaric 
people, the things .that indicate their semi- 
barbarity, the problem -involved and how it 
would be^settled today, and the intent of -the 
author as indicated in the tone of the writing 
and the ending of the story. 

5. Tlie approach by problem: What are the 
, problems that make zthis story memorable T- 

The first problem, and the one that starts all 
the others, is that the princess falls in love 
= . with someone below her station. What is she to 
do? What is the young man to do? What is the 
king to_ do when he finds out? What is the 
princess to do when she leairs the secret of the 
doors? And finally, of course, how does the 
story end? Try to have the class isolate and 
identify each of these problems in their own 
words. 

6. The separate phase composition: Ask 
each row to write, for four minutes only, .on a 
separate phase of the story. (If you prefer, let 

- individuals choose their topics.) Assigned top- 
ics such as these go on the board: "The King 
as a Ruler", "The Justice of the Trial", "The 



Dilemma of, the Princess';, "My Version of-the 
Ending". Have a number of students read their 
papers aloud, and comment o'a the better-writ- 
ten ones. Perhaps, the= teacher will select a 
"best in the row" and put grades into his book 
for all compositions read ; he can skim-grade 
the others. ^ 

7.. The what-didrl-learn? approach: Try to 
get pupils to volunteer things that they learned, 
ed. If the response is slow,^prompt them by 
asking what they learned about this fictitious 
kingdom, about the people, the king, the king's 
method of despensing justice, and the descrip- 
tive skill of the author. Perhaps they will de- 
cide there , are other worth-while things to be 
learned from the story. 

8. Setting up the plot steps : Stories with a 
conventional plot can usually have their action 
plotted in a very brief sequence of steps. Try- 
to have the class find these steps and- show 
how they-work out in a one-to-tlre-other series. 
Students may use character designations rattier 
than -names. Here are steps for "The Lady or 
the Tiger?": * ' ' ' 

Prinicesi falls in love with yd ung man below 

- her station & 
King discovers situation " 
Kin^decreeitxial by -chance in the arena 
Princess discovers secret of the: doors 

~ Princess indicates to loyer which "door to, 
open 

This :is the story stripped dowii to barest es- 
sentials. The teacher may have some difficulty 
getting^his class to achieve this kind of analysis 
and statement, but it will be a thought-provok- 
ing exercise. If step 2 comes slowly, prompt 
them by providing the first words for that step. 

9. The why method: The teacher may tell 
the class that just for fun he is going to ask 
some why questions about this story. (With 
another class, he can have them make up the 
why questions for general answering by the 
class or by a group of volunteers.) The ques- 
tions: Why did the KLig determine s punish- 
ments as he did? Why did the people enjoy 
this method? Why did the King make no ex- 
ception in the case of his daughter? Why was 
she faced with a special problem beyond the 
secret of the doors? Why did the author not 
provide a conclusion? 

10. The approach through incident: In this 
approach the teacher must have the class de- 
cide what particular incident or piece of action 
was most important to the outcome of the 
story. Was it the discovery of the love affair? 
Was it the decision of the king to settle tire 
matter by his customary method of passing 
judgment? Was it the ability of the princess 
to discover the secret of the doors and the 



identity* of the lady? Or was it perhaps the 
decision of the young man to go unfalteringly 
toward the door indicated -by the princess? 
Once the incident is selected and agreed upon, 
the "class might discuss other techniques, or 
special phases of the writer's art — the subtle 
humor, the scholarly vocabulary, the creation 
of an atmosphere, of semi-barbarism that 
makes everything seem possible, the cleverness 
^ of the ending. - - 

* 11. The two . sides of a question method: 
Here is an all-time classic in the field of con- 
troversial opinion. Who came out of the door — 
the lady or the tiger? Let three boys and; three 
girls discuss the question around a table at the 
front of the room, or separate the class into 
sides and give them turns, asking always for 
reasons. Of course, if you have a noisy class, 
ask for a composition. 

12. The capsule review exercise: Give^the 
class five minutes for the writing of one sen- 
tence of not more than twenty words that tells 
the essential facts of the story. Or, for var- 
iation, have them Jtell it in a "ten-word tele- 
gram. Bead many aloud f put some on the 
board. ->_-_-_; ' • 

13. The panel of experts or "Quiz Kids" 
opening: As a homework assignment, each pu- 
pil should have ready one or two questions 
dealing with very s ecific facts in the story. 
For example, "Where did the King get his idea 
for the^publicLarena?^^ (It was one-of his "bpr- 
rowed notions" — borrowed, perhaps, from 
other semi-barbaric or more advanced^ king- 
doms.) A panel of four or five "experts" might 
volunteer to answer the * questions,, taking 
turns. If the one answering fails, others in the 
panel may volunteer. If no one on the panel 
.can answer, class members may try. Keep a 
tally of hits and misses on the blackboard. 

14. A game of 20 questions: In this the 
teacher has the in some item 
like "the movement the princess made with 
her hand to indicate the dbor Her lover, was 
to open." The students ask questions to deter- 
mine what item the teacher has in mind. The 
teacher merely answers "Yes" or "No"« Verbal 
comment is forbidden. After 20 questions, 
either the teacher or the class "wins". 

15. The buzz session method: If a class 
takes well to group activities, the teacher may. 
set up groups of five or six pupils each. Every 
group should first select a speaker or chairman 
to present its views, and each group should 
have one topic assigned to it. Examples: 
"What We Think of the King", "What We 
Think of the Princess", "What We Think of 



the Method of Trial 0 , and so on/ If the chair- 
man does a good job, he will present points 
on which members of his group do not agree 
as well as some on which they do. 

BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

For ninth grade pupils at the basic level, 
preliminary to any writing should be a dis- 
cussion of choices of subjects and selection of 
a title ; the teacher and pupils may begin the 
development of one idea in a short para- 
graph. For example, the teacher might ask, 
"What did you see on your way to school this- 
morning?" By trying to recall what he saw the 
pupil can be made aware that he needs to be 
a good observer. He needs to wake up to the 
world around him; he will need to use all five 
senses. _ 

With the teacher at the chalkboard, the stu- 
dents contribute to ideas which the teacher 
writes on the board. By choosing the import- 
ant points, arranging details in easy-to-follow 
order, using con^ 
curafe^^ 

pupils %rite their first paragraph together. 
The teacher nfceds to point out each one of 
these techniques. T 

Then the pupils may try to write another 
paragraph independently. The following is a 
good Suggested exercise from Engluh in Act- 
ion^ Course 1, Seventh Edition; by rTressler, 
Christ, and Shelmadine, published by D. >C. 
Heath and Co. : "On your way home this after- 
noon or on your way^to school toihorrow mqrnr 
ing, pretend that you are about to lose your 
sight.? Choose- one picture worth rememb^rmg 
— an object, a person, a happening. As you 
prepare to describe the picture to your class- 
mates, note the details that will bring it clearly 
to mini Then describe vividly what you saw." 
Impress upon the pupils that they must learn 
to notice differences. These earliest exercises 
may be 1 paragraphs recording sense impress- 
ions; then move on to another phase of writing 
in which accurate, action-packed verbs^ are 
stressed. 

The pupils might start a journal and keep 
it for a week or two. Watching for things to 
write about every day sharpens the powers of 
observation. The journal can become a valu- - 
able source of ideas, especially when shared 
with the class. 

In .writing jdescripHons slow pupils need 
work on subjects and verbs, and on writing 
sentences to help them express their ideas in 
complete sentences. Discriminating praise en- 
courages a poor writer. If one sentence or one 
phrase makes a good picture, praise it. 



In building paragraphs, the slow pupils need 
to concentrate on one idea in a paragraph, 
adequate examples or details, and sensible 
arrangement. These children benefit from class 
discussion of their classmates' paragraphs. 
They may read and discuss simple, clear para- 
graphs from newspapers, magazines or how- 
to-do-it instructions. 

Another activity for slow pupils might be to 
have them Concentrate on telling brief stories 
aloud effectively and on writing clearly about 
personal experiences. For a beginning let the 
pupils write and tell very brief jokes and anec- 
dotes. This procedure will acquaint them with 
punctuation of quotations and the rudiments 
of story organization in preparation for longer 
assignments. For-practice in sentence structure 
and good usage, consult the appropriates sec- 
tions of the handbook. - ■? 

When the class studies letter writing; slow 
children may take longer to learn correct letter 
form. These pupils benefit especially from 
assignments in which everyone writes the same 
kind of better iandk t^ 

one, since they then have the opportunity of 
comparing their own performances with those 
of their classmates. , , 1 \ 

As the pupil progresses in the literature for 
any given unit, have him write a paragraph 
in connection?^ 

or an incident work^Haye^the 
= pupil give a character sketch or tell Vafiout^a 
f av6rite c haractef . Be ; sure ^ to have himi give 
* adequate details arranged in a sensible order. 

Here opportunity is provided for the use of new 
^ words lealtted^gramm mechan- 
ics put to practical use. "Have the pup^ 
= painstaking care to write legibly and spell 
- correctly. If necessary usfe a seventh or ; an 
eighth grade penmanship; manual for practice 
exercises i"* achieve legibility. A good dictionary 
is a neteh&Lty for any writing exercise; see that 
every child has the use of one. 

Topics for written work wilh depend upon 
the interests of ^the pupils and the teacher's 
ingenuity. Asjfre child's interest and ability^to 
read increase, it usually-follows that his ability 
to write will improve. Toward- the end of the 
year the compositions will be extended to two 
or perhaps three paragraphs. "Correlation of 
all the facets of the language arts curriculum 
will haye^been put into practice. - 

There seems to be no best way to teach com- 
position, but the following suggestions have 
been helpful Jn teaching writing to slow chil- 
dren: . 

1. Teach carefully and soundly only one 
concept at a time. * - 

2. Use language the children understand. 



3. Try to show the pupils a real need for 
what they are learning. 

4. Overcome vocabulary difficulties by ex- 
plaining unfamiliar words during assign- 
ments. ~ >f 

5. Have frequent reviews of skills taught. S 

6. Base teaching on the needs of the pupils 
and keep it geared to their abilities. 

7/ Take each pupil where you finS him and 

try to improve from that point. 
8. Have all composition work done in class 

under the direction of the teacher. 

BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Slow pupils need extra drill on subjects, 
predicates, nouns, and pronouns; they may 
postpone adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections until later. 

Give the students only what they can absorb. 
Probably the broken quotation should be omit- 
ted foremost slow students in the ninth grade. 

. 1 BASIC LEVEL 

LITERATURE 

A unit on short stories seems to be a. good 
starting point for any level, for most children 
like stories.. One of the biggest problems to be 
attacked at the basic level is to overcome in- 
difference or aversion to reading by poor 
readers. In the beginning a good short story 
read to the class by the teacher will help to 
create interest in reading. 

At the ninth-grade level, the approach 
should be on the basis of values other than the 
technical aspects of short story construction. 
Pupils should understand such terms as setting, 
characters, incidents, and plot steps. Point out 
that the short story is a stepping stone to the 
novel. The pupils should know that these stor- 
ies have a beginning, a middle, and an ending. 
Seethe suggested list under the "Standard 
Level". ("The Lady or the Tiger?" is one ex- 
ception of the short stories in Adventures in 
Reading, by Lodge and Braymer.) Stress vocab- 
ulary. The selection of stories is the respon- ' 
sibility of the teacher of this group, for she 
alone will be able to judge the most suitable 
ones for her class. These stories" are grouped 
within the types studied, around carefully ser 
lected themes. There is sufficiently flexible dif- 
ficulty range to offer literature that is reward- 
ing for most class groups. The following stories 
are both easy and humorous : 

"Clothes Make the Man" —Henri Duvernois 

"Ah Love, Ah Me" „:.. Max Steele 

"Dan Peters and Casey Jones" 

Wilbur Schramm 



For suggestions for teaching the literature, 
the Teacher's Manual for Adventures in 
Reading by Lodge, Braymer, Potell, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, publishers, offers varied 
and interesting plans. 

The following remarks concern the writing 
program as it develops for the year. No at- 
tempt has been made to break it up into spe- 
cific six-week divisions as the grammar has 
been done. - 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Although advanced groups should have a 
guided program composed of paragraph 
themes written regularly throughout the year, 
they should at intervals be given opportunity 
to engage in longer meaningful pieces of crea- 
tive writing. These experiences should be based 
mainly on units from the literature, revealing 
the mutual, relationship between literature and 
composition.: _ - 

Bright students will learn many more hew ' 
words during a term than either the slow or 
the^s^ndar^ 

Webster Collegiate --'DJ^Mi^^^gpo^hf^d^ 
them Mx> loqk^ uf the I^tin^rbots, , ^yord derivfe 
tidns; , :an4isha(d^/ of meaning;. This Advanced 
group should spend more time on shades of 
^eariin^ahd on leaniing^and using new words 
in a natural context. ^ ; r 

l - The unit on letter writing provides an ex- 
cellent dpportunil^ ; -"for ^challenging the gi|^d 
students. Start, perhaps, with notes of invi- 
tation, acceptance, and^regyet. Hfive the bright 
students write additional letters based on their 
own current needs. Provide, for reports on the 
letter-writing., sections of books of etiquette. 
Have students read famous stories told in let- 
ters — for example, Marjorie Daw by Thoinas 
Bailey Aldrich; Daddy-Long-Legs and Dear 
Enemy by Jean Webster: Have reports :6n 
famous collections of letters for example 
The World's Great 'Letter* edited by M. 
Lincoln Schuster* 

In preparation for descriptive and detailed 
writing the teacher must help: the bright stu- 
dents to develop keen observation: to change 
passive looking into active seeing; to use ob- 
serving as a key to learning; to share obser- 
vations through vivid, sense-arousing descrip- 
tion. Writing assignments such as character 
sketches of friends or relatives, lively accounts 
of school events, articles for the school paper, 
brief nature pieces should be practiced regu- 
larly. The class may start a collection of good 
examples of descriptive writing — a para- 



graph copied from a newspaper, magazine, or 
book. Good descriptive passages from assigned 
reading, or outstanding examples from student 
themes, may be added to the collection. 

Sright students who understand paragraph- 
ing from the start should be given more prac- 
tice in. writing various kinds of paragraphing: 
one-paragraph book reviews, descriptions, 
character -sketches, and 'resumes of .speeches 
or articles. Tie in paragraphs with the writing 
of precis. While the basic and average level 
students usually do best to stick to basic 
methods of^ paragraph development, bright 
students may successfully employ less ordinary 
methods, such as suspense arid impressionistic 
description. 

- The advanced group may write fully about 
their own experiences and try writing original 
stories, take-offs — on soap operas, detective 
stories, and westerns. An additional assign- 
merit may be oral report with an outline and a 
bibliography required.^ No : two pupils^should 
choose the same subject. Students at their seats 
may take notes on the reports. s '-. s - 

This guide^ is des^ 
the superior minds. The activities should, cor- 
relate all phases of the language arts — listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, vocabulary 
enrichment, spelling, grammar and usage, 
literature, thinking, and observing. The sug- 
gestions are offered ^merely as a £uide; the 
teacher should make JmyM^SM^^^6d^&^- 
tions. -"i"--- _ 



GRAMMAR 

Regularly excuse from drill pupils who by 
making 100 percent on the diagnostic test 
"demonstrate that they do not rieed further 
practice. Let these pupils work on an individ- 
ual or a class project^ or read. Even very 
bright students, however, may work profitably 
with ^ selected practices to improve their 
writing. 

In their reading the bright pupils may ob- 
serve how authors use specific nouns, colorful 
verbs, compound subjects, or compound, pred- 
icates. An interesting subject for them to in- 
vestigate might be levels of usage. 

Have the advanced group review the parts 
of the simple sentence: subject, verb, comple- 
ments, object of preposition. 

-Train the pupils to define a word in terms 
of the part of speech it is in a particular con- 
text. Until he is trained to find an accurate de- 
finition of a word, a pupil is not likely to use 



a new^word correctly in later speech and writ- 
ing. Excuse from drill on punctuation and cap- 
ilalization pupils who "make 100 per cent on 
diagnostic tests. 

The advanced group may .prepare reports 
for the class on the history of punctuation or 
on how various foreign languages mark ques- 
tions. „ 

LITERATURE 

As a supplement to the work of the stand- 
- ard level, this group will perhaps read all the 
short stories- in the anthology they use. The pu- 
pils must maintain the skills for the study of 
literature- previously learned* ^They^ should 
learn to appreciate the human values implicit * 
in literature and the literary ^devices arid tech- 
niques used to communicate these values. They 
should relate: situations and characters en- 
countered in literature tovtheir own lives. They- 
should learn that the "aim^of literaturezis not 
to adjust people to life, r tor the values of mass 
dyifiiation^ disturb them, 

_: iSgfi^ 

and themselves to the traditional ideals of the 

festVfii^^^ 

race." — Dr. Douglas Bush of Harvard 
University. • =-^~ ■ 

Continue ^to develop oral reading ^lls by 
having the pupils read to the class passages 
from the literature textbook. ' - : " - 

For a detailed study of the short story, see 
the following suggested plan. \V 

A PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
SHORT STORY 

I. Type 
Tale 

Story of dramatic incident 
Story of romantic adventure 
Story of ingenuity 
Story of the supernatural 
Story of terror 
Humorous story (conceptual 

perceptual devices) 
Story of local color 
Character sketch 
'Aritatal story 
Psychological story 
Story of phantasy 
Story of youth 
Science-fiction 
Love story 
Apologue 
Fable 
Parable 
Allegory 
Legend 



II. The purpose of a short story may be one or 
a combination of the following: 

A*. To entertain 

B. To teach a lesson: the author has an 
ulterior purpose and uses fiction mere* 
ly as a means to an end : - 

1. To enforce good manners . 

2. To enforce prudence 

3. To enforce virtue^ 

4. To enforcejtny other lesson 

5. To teach a moral lesson by using : 

apologue 

a. The simplest form of apologue 

b. The fable — usually has ani- 
mals as characters to teach a 
lesson- (Aesop's story of "The 
Fox and the Grapes") . " » - 

c. The parable — also teaches a^ 
lesson, but it does not represent 

r i animals 
=TV-"J -= closer to the facts of life (New 
Testament parable of the prodi- 
~ gal son). . \- / T 

- x d. The allegory — abstract quaji- 
\ ties are personified. 

III. Title may serve one or more purposes of 
which the following ^ 

Jl. To name the principal character, or, to 
characterize him 

B. To give the scene or setting of the 
story 

C. To suggest the chief incident or 
episode 

D. To name some object which .plays an 
important part in the story 

E. To suggest the type of story: 
i\ To give the tone of the story 
G. To arouse curiosity 

IV. The beginning or the opening paragraphs 
of a story may serve various purposes, of 
which the following are the most common: 

A. To start the action of the story, either 
with incident or with conversation 

B. To introduce characters by description 
or by comment 

C. To give,, the setting, describing the 
scene of the story 
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D. To state or suggest the central idea, 
or theme, of the story 

E. To tell how the story came to be writ- 
ten or published 

V. Plot may be described as what happens to 
the characters. 

A. Plots may be classified on the basis of 
their probability in three groups: 

1. Probable 

2. Improbable 

3. Impossible 

B. In realistic fiction the plot is always 
probable., 

C. In romantic fiction the plot may be 
improbable or impossible. 

D. The movement of the story is the way 
events succeed each other: 

1. Swift 

2. Gradual 

3. Slow , \ ^ . %r .: 

- E. Is the story interesting, or are - there 
points where interest flags? ; ; 

F. The cfi^^ where interest 
' ^ is at highest pitch. V - 

1. In many modern short stories, 
the whole plot is built up upon 
the climax ; the story exists for 
this, and when it is reached^the 
story ends. ' -. 

2. In the tale, and in some modern 
stories, the climax is less impor- 
tant. Where is the climax? Does 
the whole , story converge upon 
this point? > • 

3. In. most stories, besides; the ^prin- 
cipal climax there are minor 
ones. Are there minor onesi in 
your story? Where do they oc- 
cur? 

4. An incident that helps in plot 
development is called a contri- 
buting incident. 

5. An episode is an incident that 
does not contribute or help in 
plot development. - 

6. Episodes may be omitted without 
affecting the main story. Are 
there any episodes in the story? 
If so, why are they introduced ? 

71. Characters are fictitious persons. 

A. Are the characters few or many? 

B. Are the characters lifelike? 
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C. From what class of society are they 
drawn? 

D. Traits of character may be shown in 
two ways : 

1. The author comments. 

2. The author lets the characters 
exhibit their traits through their 
speech and acts without his com- 

' ment. This is called the dramatic 
method. Which method is used? 
Or are the two methods com- 
bined? 

VII. Setting means the time and the place of 
the story. 

A. Are the time .and the place of the 
_ story definitely stated, or do you infer 

them from casual hints? Is there in- 
ternal evidence and/or external evi- 
dence? What is the actual duration of 
time for the plot. • . ■ - 

B. Are the surroundings made clear? 

C. Does the" author give in much detail 
' the appearance ? Why? 

D. Is there much description of nature ? 

E. In describing: the people doe« the au- 
thor give their features? their figure ? 
their dress? ^ 

F. Iii some stories the characters or the 
^ ^ setting are purposely vague, just as in 

a picture an artist may give us softened 
outlines or a shadowy background, 
to impart a certain atmosphere or tone 
to the picture. Is this the case in the 
story you read? • * 

G. Is there sufficient description to make 
you see clearly the persons in the 
story? 

^H. Is there much use of local color? 

VIII. Style is a writer's own particular way of 
\ telling a thing. Style will include such 

features as diction, typical expressions 
and sentence patterns, characteristic use 
of modifiers and over-all plan of pres- 
entation. - = 

A. Is the story told chiefly through con- 
versation, or chiefly through direct, 
narration? 

B. Is dialect used? If so, what is gained 
by its use? - 

C. Is the style clear, or are there sen- 
tences that you must read a second 
time? 



D. Does the author possess a wide vo- 
cabulary? 

E. Does he use unfamiliar or technical 
terms? If so, does he gain or lose by 
this? 

F. Are figures of speech frequent? Point 
out a figure of speech, and show what 
is gained by its use. 

G. Does the style possess individuality, so 
that you feel that after reading sever- 
al of the writer's stories you could 
recognize his work? 

H. Which of the following terms describe 
the style of the story ? 

swift transparent 

graphic involved 

picturesque abrupt 

easy polished 

flowing tame 

careful wordy 

epigrammatic *- flat or dull . 
intense ~ 
or some other term of your choice 

IX. Critical terms used |n literary criticism 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

:B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9= 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13; 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
,-18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 

44.. 



action ^ 
allegory^ 
anecdote 
apologue: 

arabesque romance, 
art (defined by Poe) 
atmosphere ^ 
characterization 
climax 

compression ^ 
conciseness, (French) 
c6hfe>^he^- 
culmination 
denouement 
detec^velstory 
dialect, introduced by 
Lowell^ 



emotional intensity 
essay 

exposition opening 

extravaganza 

fable !-* 

fantastic 

fantasy 

finish 

florid style 

folklore 

force (Irving's lack of) 

form, f 

German romanticism 
ghost story 
historical romance 
h u m or -* 
immediateness 
impression 
intensivism 
length of short story 
lightness of touch 
local color 

locality (added to tale 
by Irving) 
love element 
lyric (Perkins defined) 
Marchen, (Ger. legend- 
ary tale) 
momentum 



45. movement 

46. nouvelle 

47. novella- 

48. novel 

49. noyeletteV 

50. novelty 

51. one-act play 

52. originality 

53. paradox 1 

54. picturesque 

55. plot] ----- ^ 
.56. ratiocination, tales of 

57. - realism _^ 

58. redundancy 

59. repose/ ? 

60. romance 

61. romanticism 

62. satire 

63. sensational, the 

64. sentimentalism 

65. sex motif 

66. short story 

67. sincerity . 

68. situation 

69. sketch, the 

70. soul in the short story 

71. Stocktonesque style ^ 

72. struggle 

73. style 

74. substance 

75. suggestion 

76. surplusage 

77. surprise ending 

78. symbolism 

79. -tale > the 

80. tales of effect 

81. totality 

82. travesty 

83. triteness 

84. truth 

85. unexpectedness 

86. unity 

87. variety 

88. verisimilitude 

89. veritism 

90. vivacity " 



% 
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SECOND SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary activities, 
and relate the writing program to the reading. 

GRAMMAR — VERBS 

1. Review of conjugation (adding progres- 
sive and emphatic forms), moods, voice, 
transitive verbs, and intransitive verbs. 

2. Agreement of subject and verb. 

ENGLISH 9 

SECOND SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
LITERATURE 

This unit includes the six groups of poetry 
in the anthology, Adventures in Reading, 
Olympic edition, by Lodge and Braymer, Har- 
court,;Brace and Company, publishers: 



The Call of Adventure 

Poems That Never Grow Old 

Poems for Reading Aloud 

Just for Fun: Poems of Wit and Nonsense 

Young Ideas : by Youth 

Background: America 

• study of P oe * ic devices will vary with 
individual classes depending upon the abilities 
of pupils: Pupils may be introduced to the most 
common patterns and learn to distinguish be- 
tween blank verse and free verse. 

The Teacher's Manual for Adventures in 
R «*a»r by Lodge, Braymer, and Potell, Olym- 
pic Edition, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, pages 53-91, provides -the teacher 
with specific suggestions for studying and dis- 
cussing every poem in the text. Also, it in- 
cludes suggestions for ways to combine the 
study of particular reading and vocabulary 
skills with the study of the poems themselves. 
For handy reference, here is a summary show- 
ing where the skills materials appear in the 
textbook: - - 



Special Reading Skills and Vocabulary Studies 



Skill 



Used With 



.Tex^Page 



Understanding the Mood 

ogajPoem, 
Alliteration •• 
Figurative Language : Simile 
Word Pictures 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Onom%@poeia - : 
Names 

Word Histories 
Word Families 

AppreciatmgR^hmic Effects 

Special Words and Slang 

Expressions 
The Lyric 
Word^Histories 
Words Used in Unusual Ways 



"Travel" 7 - - ; : - * 

"When Icicles Hang by the Wall' 
"When Icicles Hang by the Wair 
"The Snow Storm" 
"Silver 0 . 
"The Raven" , \_7 
"Southern Ships and Settlers" 
From 'The Kallyope Yell" 
"Lyric of the Llama" 
"The Embarrassing Episode of - 

Little Miss Muffet" 
"A Trip on the Erie Canal" 

"The Fawn" 
"Four Little Foxes" 
"Portrait of a Boy" 



Stevenson 

Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Emerson = 
de la Mare 
Poe 

Benet ' 

Lfjidsey 

Johnson 



Anonymous 

Millay 
Sarett 
Benet 



195 

203 
203 
204 
209 
218 
230 
238 
245 
245 

258 

266 
271 
272 



The following information is taken from the 
Teacher's Manual for Adventures in Reading, 

mentioned above. 

The five poems grouped in The Call of 
Adventure are thematic: each poem is a true 
adventure in reading that sweeps us away 
from the humdrum into imagination's world. 
All are diverse in style and mood to pique the 
interest of both boys and girls* 



"Sea Fever" ... 

"Travel" 

'Lone Dog" 



JMasef ield 



— .Stevenson 

McLeod 

Buggies 

My Heart in the Highlands" L-Buras 



"The Pioneer" 



The group, "Poems That Never Grow Old," 
will acquaint the class with some major au- 
thors and classic poems. The "Twenty-third 
Psalm" and a passage from "Ecclesiastes" are 
reminders that much Biblical literature is in 
poetic form. The teacher may want to use 
these selections to stress poetry's role in his- 
tory as a medium for expressing many of man's 
spiritual aspirations. 



-Chesterton 



"The Donkey" ™ L 

«&L °H 9VK r" ™r™-™------ B1 oomgk7den 

"When Icicles Hang by the Wall" „™ 

,; mi ----- — . — Shakespeare 

"The Goat Paths" ...Stephens 

"An Old Woman of the Roads" : Colum 

"Song from Drake" . - Noyes 
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"The Snow Storm" : ..... .. Emerson 

"The Fool's Prayer" -.Sill 

"Silver" . ..... ,.......de la Mare* 

"Invictus" (memorize) ..... .. Henley 

"The Lorelei" .. : Heine 

"The Raven" .... .. — -Toe 

"The Twenty-third Psalm?' ......Bible 

"Ecclesiastes" (from Chapter XII) ....Bible 

The Teacher's Manual for Adventures in 
Reading, previously mentioned, advises that 
when this group of poems has been completed, 
the teacher should satisfy himself that the 
class understands and can give examples of 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, paradox, metaphor, 
simile, synonyms, and antonyms* 

"Poems for Reading Aloud" include the 
following: 

"Binnorie" (a traditional ballad) ..Anonymous 
"Alleri-a-Dale" (a literary ballad) -..--— .Scott 

"A Dutch Picture" --..--™.-„..„-„Longfellow 

(for ^composition compare with "Song from 
. Drake") - - - - 

"Southern Ships and Settlers" . Benet 

" Jesse^Smes" — .Benet 

"The Secret of the Machines" ^ Kipling 

From "The Kallyope Yell" Xindsey 

The poems in "Just for Fun : Poems of Wit 
and^Nonsense" have been grouped in the Man- 
ual as follows: V : 

t. Those poems^that "defend upon humorous 
plays on words such as 

'- "A Hot-Weather Song" Marquis 

• "Lyric of the Llama" Johnson 

"The Embarrassing Episode of Little 

Miss Muffet" Carryl 

Four Limericks: Number 2 

2. Those poems that depend on humorous 
situation: 

"It Was a Famous Victory" Adams 
"The Rhyme of the Chivalrous 

Shark" ^™^.^.^....Irwin 

"The Embarrassing Episode of - 

Little Miss Muffet" -Carryl 

3. Those poems that give a surprise twist to 
the familiar: 

"To the Yearners" Adams 

"At the Aquarium" - Eastman 

"Steam Shovel" ^ Malam 

Four Limericks : Numbers 1, 3, and 4 

"Young Ideas: Poems by Youth" illustrate 
this basic truth: economy with words and pre* 
cision of expression are the hallmarks of good 
poems* 

"Wisdom" . Flaccus 

"Wind-Wolves" Sargent 



"Penelope, to an Absent Ulysses" 

...... ... — . — .... Demorest 

"Men's Work" 1 . .~~Begg 

"I Come" r ......JRose 

"Background: America" group of poems is 
America-centered and youth-centered; and, as 
the Manual states, "The accent is on indige- 
nous American materials and on contemporary 
poems/' 

-Rain Song from the Rio Grande Pueblos" 

. — . — f_ — ..... — . ... Austin 

"Conestoga 'agones'" .. .West 

"A Trip on the Erie Canal" Anonymous 

"Whoopee Ti Yi Yo" . — Anonymous 

"Go Down Moses" - — — .Anonymous 

"Spanish Johnny" „ .Gather 

"Nancy Hawks" .......Benet 

"A JFarmer Remembers Lincoln" ..Bynrier 
"The Mountains Grow Unnoticed" 

— — Dickinson 

"I Took My Power in My Hand" 

- — — — -~ - — ... Dickinson 

"Winter Night" .. ._Millay 

"The Fawn" . Millay 

"Four Little Foxes" _....Sarett 

' "Portrait of a Boy" .......... ....Benet 

"Night Clouds"*. . . .Lowell 

- "Primer Lesson" — ..... ^Sandburg 

"Wind Song" Sandburg 

"Sand Dunes" ..; .Frost 

"At Woodward's Gardens" . — ... ...Frost 

BASIC LEVEL 

GRAMMAR — * 

Slow pupils may postpone voice, lie, la^Jsit, 
set, the future perfect tense, and the distinc- 
tions between past tense arid past perfect 
tense. Mastery of a few vital topics is more 
valuable than superficial coverage of many. 

LITERATURE 

The unit on short poetry includes selected 
narrative, descriptive, and lyric poetry ♦ It is 
doubtful that this group would gain much from 
attempting toL study^ the poet's use of artistic 
.tools, ; such as selection, imagery, ^rony> symbol- 
ism, figures of speech, and rhythm* Here again 
it is the teacher's decision to determine how 
much and what depth. Stress vocabulary. 

An approach to the study of poetry might 
begin with humorous poems of wit and non- 
sense. Pupils= may read limericks, learn the 
form of the limerick, and then compose orig- 
inal ones in class. Some suggested humorous 
poems are the following : 

"It Was a Famous Victory" ...Adams 

"The Rhyme of the Chivalrous Sharif- 

"The Embarrassing Episode of Little 

Miss Muffet" ..... „ ^ Carryl 

and any limericks 



The teacher might point out that limericks 
have become an important medium in advertis- 
ing. The pupils might like to write some limer- 
icks advertising a popular product* Also some = 
poetry, of an humble type, stores up useful in- 
formation, as 

Thirty days hath September 
* April; June, and November . . . 

and Red sky at night, 

The sailor's delight . . . 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

For composition activity continue with the 
same procedures as for the standard level 

GRAMMAR 

Give a diagnostic test before taking up 
conjugation. If results indicate need for fur- 
ther; drill, follow the same*procedure_ as with 
the standard ; find additional practice material 
if needed* 

^fiptudyirig aj^^ 

advanced pupils, particularly, should be taught 
to consult up-to-date authorities on current 
usage. . • 

' - LITERATURE f . 

Preliminary to the study of poetry consult 
the chapter on poetry in the language text- 
book.^ , ^ { _ . 

In the study of poetry, the pupil distinguish- 
es between narrative, descriptive, and lyric 
types. He studies the use of literary devices 
to project imagery and create. moM-(iimile; 
metephpr, alliteration, and ? onomatopoeia) . 
He learns that economy and precision are 
characteristic of poetic . style and that w<jrds fit 
patterns of rhythm arid rhyme. He appreciates 
h umor in poetry. __ . ^ 

Have the group^write some original poetry. 
Let the young versifier write a poemiristead of- 
a report. Teach him what a cliche' is, and 
watch for progress in imagery, arid technique. 
Encourage him to experiment with a variety 
of poetic forms. A long-term activity is the 
preparation of long-term anthologies— prefer- 
ably illustrated or annotated or both. 

Bright classes may experiment witlf dra- 
matic choral readings of poems, make scrap- 
books of favorite poeiris; or report on books of 
poetry by favorite px>ets. The student who 
loves poetry and writes it himself may be en- 
couraged to read good contemporary poems. - 

fiead all the poems in the anthology. Mem- 
orize "Invictus" and/or any others that appeal 
to the pupils. 



THIRD SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Combine spelling and vocabulary activities. 
Relate the composition to the literature stud- 
ied. 

GRAMMAR 

Modifying and connecting parts of speech 

Comparison of adjectives (Include ad- 
jectives that cannot be compared.) 

Comparison of adverbs 

Special-attention to adverbs that modify* 
adjectives and other adverbs 

Prepositions and prepositional phrases 
(Note: The ^ preposition does not 
exist without its object.) 

Corapo urid connective words 

Co-ordinating and subordinating con- 
~ junctions 

Correct pronouns, including declension of 
personal pronouns . 

Thorough study of verbals stressing the 
possessive before the gerund ' • 

LITERATURE — NONFICTION ^ 

^ The teacher may make selections from arti- 
cles, essays, and biographical material. The 
-following are suggested for reading this six 
weeks : 

STANDARD LEVEL 

LITERATURE , 

The Teacher's Manual for Adventures in 
Reading, by Lodge, Braymer,. and Potell, pages 
* 92-94, presents the following fifteen approach- 
es for handling nonfictiori. The authors suggest 
that any devices from the short story ap- 
proaches can be tried too. "- 1 

!• A_ meet-the-press interview. The author 
^or subject of the selection^grarits a public 
t interview to reporters. Either the teacher 
or a student acts as the person interviewed 
ed, and the class asks the questions. 

2. The sentence setting start Choose four or 
- five sentences from different parts of the 

selection and-read them to the students. 
See whether they can furnish the proper 
backgrounds for the sentences. What was 
the incident involved? What led up to it? 

3. A journalistic approach. Write the six 

- questions that newspaper writers are ex- 
pected to answer in their "lead** sentence 
or sentences r Who? What? When? 

- Where? How? and Why? 

4. The honor key device for biographical 
"material. Consider that the subject qf the 
selection has been proposed for honorary 



Society, which has these four ideals: 
Character, Scholarship, Leadership, and 
Service. How well does the person meet 
the requirements? Which qualities are 
most emphasized in the selection? 

5. The then-and-now comparison. An ap- 
proach of this involves bringing a selec- 
tion up to date. What developments have 
taken place since the piece was written or 
the time when the incidents toot place? 

6. The want-ad start. Have your class write 
an ad designed to sell the selection to 
other readers. See how much they have to 

Jnvest at ten cents a word to do the job. 
Vote on money best spent and put best 
ads on the blackboard. 

7> A fishing trip method. Each pupil writes 
one question on a small slip of paper. 
Jt All slips are of uniform size.) These are 
placed in a covered box or a paper bag. 
Selected "fishermen'- take turns drawing 
out xjuestjp^ 

are duplicated, the fisherman may drop 
in his line again. ^ , 

8. The desert island test. Suppose the entire 

* xlass is shipwrecked on a desert island 
with the author or subject of a selection. 

* Why would or wouldn't he (or she) make 
a good companion? 

9. An assembly introduction. Suppose the 
author or the subject of the selection is 

- to talk to the student body. Write, in five 
minutes, an appropriate introduction. 

10. The viewpoint beginning. Have the class 
- decide on the^ author's main point of 
2View: "The author believes that . . ." 
_ Once the viewpoint is expressed in a neat, 
. coherent sentence, select three or four 
-~_ steps which the author takes to establish 
his point. 



11. The snapshot album starter. To use this 
device, have the class describe the most 
significant scenes which would yield 
snapshots that would tell the story in pic- 
tures. - . 

12. The five-point rating chart. Set up col- 
umns on the chalkboard and get general 
class agreement on the number of points 
the selection rates in each category. At 
the end, draw connecting line or graph. 
(See Example Below) 

13. The jacket blurb composition. Have a 
number of book jackets on display and 
read some of the blurbs. Give the class 
four minutes to produce a cover blurb for 
the selection. Read a number of them and 
post the best. 

14. Fan mail fun. Everyone writes a brief 
letter to an author or person mentioned 
in the selection, praising or criticizing^ his 
actions or point of view. Five to eight 
minutesas recommended f or this. 

15r Ifi^ 

two or three pupils plan little playlets in 
which they improvise as they go along. 

Some suggestions: 

a. Three students comment on an- 
V gles of the selection : What life 

• was- like back then; what they 

- think an author or person must 
have been like as a ninth-grader; 
the general reaction to ideas pre- 
sented, etc. . 

b. Two students telephone each 
other about their assignment. 

c. A literary agent tries-to sell the 
selection to a TV or motion pic- 
ture .director/ 

d. A school newspaper reporter in- 
terviews the author, person writ- 
ten about, or parents of either^ 



Example : 



_ nmng 
Interest 



Sustained 
Interest 



Closing 
Strength 



Reading 
Ease 



Colorful 
Expression 



Worth-while 
Information 
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e. An author discusses possible il- 
lustrations with artist or pub- 
lisher. - -= = - _ 

"Bring^em In at Idlewild" ".Langewiesche 

"Kitty Hawk" „ Shippen 

"Wingsifor You" :._..Earhart 

"Lindberg" — Z Hagedorn 

"Skyrocketing into the Unknown" ... 

■ ■■■ — - — — Coombs 

"Your Trip into Space" ™™--...„_Poole 



"My Papa" 



"My Grandmother and K<*r Many 
Hdrbbrs" «„:„. 



...Douglas 



^Chase 

"The Thread That Runs So Trufe" ..Stuart 
"Abe Uncoln Grows Up" -~L™..J3andburg 
"Son of the South" Holt 

"A Good Deed Daily" Cochran 

"Every Dog Should Own a Man" . Ford 

"The Private Life of Insects" .™....JDixon 

^ BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

''Qpntinu^^ 

tence structure and ordered sequence, and on 

master3r^c^b& 

this grade level. ; - ' 

> GRAMMAR \ - * 

In slow classes avoid discussion of a phrase 
bej^nninga^ 

concentrate on the avoidance of the double 
negative, "this here," "them books", "off of ", 
and "played goo^'. T . • , 

Postpone until later the agreement of a pro- 
noun with its antecedent and the predicate 
pronoun if the class is unable to master this 
concept; - 

LITERATURE 

One, very easy way to get the class started 
oh the nonaction section is to read the general 
introduction to them in Adventures in Reading, 
Olympic edition. \ 

Give the^class more information on the dif- 
ference between fiction and norifiction, buFit 
is not necessary to go into detail. Explain the 
different divisions of nonfiction writing such 
as: 

accounts of personal experiences 

biography 

autobiography 

essay" " ~~ " 

article 

Vocabulary development must be continued. 



j-- The Teacher** -Manual for Adventures in 

Reading by Lodge, Braymer, and Potell pages 
92-94, presents fifteen approaches for han- 
dling nonfiction. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Composition continues in the same pattern — 
extending, vocabulary, learning to spell new 
words,v correlating the composition with liter- 
ature, grammar, and mechanics. 

■ - GRAMMAR 

Excuse from drill pupils who make 100 per 
cent on the diagnostic test for this unit and 

who habitually use correct adjectives, adverbs, 
and prepositions in their speaking and writing. 
Be alert to these uses when a student contri- 
butes to a discussion, tells a story, or gives a 
report. - : > * . 

In teaching:: pronouns, Excuse from drill pu- 
pils who: regularlycuse^ in 
___ speaking and writing and who make 100 per 
cent on the diagnostic test. 

Take up the study of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and practice it in realistic situations. 

Tegi&: ^ 

minutes of a meeting. - " t 

Write paragraphs' to improve techniques of 
writing. - — " 

After a thorough study of verbals the bright 
students will have another way in which to ex- 
press themselves with greater variety and 
force. This unit provides an excellent foun- 
dation for a study in effective communication. 

V; LITERATURE 

Perhaps the advanced group will want to 
read all the articles; ; essays, and biographies 
in the anthology. - - v ,— 

If the teacher feels the class is fully able to 
grasp the distinctions, she might wish to go in- 
to detail about the various kinds of essays 
(formal, informal, descriptive, and critical). 

. The class may also study in detail the differ- 
ent divisions of nonfiction writing, such as ac- 
counts of personal experiences, biography, 
autobiography, essay, article, etc. This unit of - 
work contains a wealth of opportunity for ex- 
tension of vocabulary. Consult the Teacher's 
Manual for Adventures in Reading mentioned 
under the basic level. 

FOURTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary activities. 
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GRAMMAR — COMPOUND AND 
COMPLEX SENTENCES 
Kinds of Clauses 

Emphasize difference between phrase and 
clause and their use as certain parts of speech. 

Relative pronouns and co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate conjunctions 

Sentence Structure 

Use independent and dependent clauses to 
combine and relate thoughts into one sentence. 

Continually use knowledge of sentence 
structure in the improvement of written work. 

Note especially : 

Use qf the compound and complex sentence 
in the correction of choppy style, ' 

Over-use of the compound sentence in loose 
style, * 

Reduction of clauses in eliminating wordi- 
ness, ^ -, 

Use analyzing and diagramming to help stu- 
dents to grasp constructions, - : ~" - 

Punctuation and Capitalization 

A mastery of the rules of punctuation, with 
emphasis-omth ^ 

A knowledge of the application of the cap- 
ital letter - -~; ■ 

LITERATURE— PLAYS 

The fourth six weeks is an appropriate time 
for the study of a Shakespearean play. The 
brighter students may enjoy Midsummer 
Night's Dream or The Taming of the Shrew. 
The slower students may confine their study 
to Lamb's Tales from f 1 * 



Suggested List from Text 

"The Stolen Prince" .Totheroh 

"Never Come Monday" ... ...Knight and Pox 



''The Valiant" ... 
"The Dancers" 



—Hall and Middlemass 
..Poote 



BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary^activities. 

m GRAMMAR 

Slow groups may postpone at this time the 
complex sentence and the use of the semi-colon 
in the compound sentence/ Many teachers with 
slow and normal classes prefer to concentrate 
on the simple sentence throughout the ninth 
year, ------ 



LITERATURE 

The study of a play will serve to acquaint 
young pupils with a type of reading which 
many of them have not attempted by them- 
selves. The inexperienced reader, with prac- 
tice, will discover that plays are not hard to 
read. If, however, a class nfinds this type of 
literature too difficult, the students may con- 
fine their study to Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare. 

For aids in teaching drama, see the Teach- 
er's Manual for Adventures in Reading, 

9 Continue vocabulary development and spell- 
ing for accuracy, 

GRAMMAR 

Expect the bright pupils to express their 
ideas more accurately and vigorously by using 
the three kinds of dependent clauses. Chal- 
lenge every Joosely constructed compound sen- 
tence, every and, so, every case of improper 
subordination. This unit is training in thinking 
as well as m sentence construction, y : 

; Continue the writing of paragraphs, extend- 
ing the vocabulary, and learning to spell new 
words, 

' > " LITERATURE : . , - 

The literature has been discussed under the 
Standard level. Let the class put on a play, 

• FIFTH SIX WEEKS ' 

• STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary activities; 
correlate with the literature and the experien- 
ces of the pupil, ^ 



GRAMMAR 

Since an intense study of the novel will be 
made this six weks, fewer-topics of grammar 
are included. 3 " 

Writing plurals and possessives of nouns 

^ Avoiding" run-on sentences and sentence 
fragments, - - '">' 

Literature — the novel 

Since Great Expectations is included in the 
anthology^ Adventures in Reading, perhaps 
many teachers prefer to teach this novel. A 
detailed discussion of procedures for teaching 
Great Expectations is included in Teacher's 
Manual, pp, 150-162. Other teachers may wish 
to substitute a novel from Recommended 
Reading List* 
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BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary activities; 
correlate with the literature and the experien- 
ces of the pupil. 

GRAMMAR 

^ In a slow class do not teach the possessive 
singular and the possessive plural on the same 
day. Omit the possessive plural if pupils have 
great difficulty with the possessive singular. 
Take up the plurals later. 

Slow pupils may postpone the rules on com- 
pound nouns and collective nouns. ley-need 
abundant practice in building complete senten- 
ces, beginning every sentence with a capital, 
and ending it with a period, a question mark, 
or an exclamation point. 

A slow group need not study sentence frag- 
ments analytically, but may concentrate on 
writing sentences that have subjects and pred- 
icates and make statements, give commands, 
or ask questions. - 

LITERATURE 

K the pupils in a basic group=are not capable 
(^ comprehending a full-length "adult" novel 
such as Great Expectations by Dickens, they 
should be helped by the teacher and by the 
librarian to find books at their own reading 
levels and on their interest levels. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue vocabulary development. Continue 
the writing program, relating it to the liter- 
ature and the experiences of the pupil. 

GRAMMAR 

As usual, a pupil who makes 100 per cent 
on the diagnostic test may be excused from 
drill on writing plurals and possessives of 
nouns. Pretest to determine how much drill 
on run-on sentences and sentence fragments 
the advanced pupils need; watch for sentence 
errors in the writing. 

LITERATURE 

For literature follow the same guide as for 
the "Standard". 

SIXTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continue spelling and vocabulary activities 
in connection with the writing and the liter- 
ature. 



, GRAMMAR 

Build Better Sentences* 

Emphasize the following: 

Varying sentence beginnings 
Avoiding redundancy 

Condensing by the use of the appositive 
and participial and infinitive phrases 

Achieving clarity by use of the direct 
quotation 

Unify the year's work with a review of basic 
principles. 

Near the end of this last six weeks, the 
teacher should give an overview of the year's 
work, stressing those principles which she feels 
should be understood and remembered above 
everything else. 

LITERATURE— THE EPIC TALE 

The complete Odyssey should be read and 
discussed in clas3, with . readings in mythology 
assigned as outside preparation. The teacher 
is responsible for grounding -ihe pujpils^in the 
nature and the conventions of the epic. For 
uniformity, the following definition may be 
used : ah epic js a long, narrative poem told 
in a noble or dignified manner about the leg- 
endary deeds of some racial hero" : 

BASIC LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

(Refer to "Standard".) 

GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE 

Slow groups may concentrate on clarity and 
correctness rather than on variety of sentences. 

Teacher activity will be needed to provide 
some background in preparation for the study 
of the Odyssey. When this has been accom- 
plished, the students will come to the Odyssey 
prepared for it as a stirring journey into the 
past if the teacher will communicate three 
cardinal points: 

1. " Epic literature is based on historical 

happenings. (There was a Trojan War. 
Whether there was a real Odysseus, 
we cannot say.) 

* *> 

2. Its events occur somewhere in the 
real world. (Ithaca, Troy, and Mount 
Olympus are real places.) 

3. The problems and conflicts engaging 
its heroes are in essence the same as 
those man must face and resolve in 
any period of history. (Initiative and 
daring characterize Telemachus in the 
Odyssey*) 



It is the responsibility of the teacher to help 
children understand that one of the funda- 
mental reasons why the classics never die is 
that the problems that students have corres- 
pond, in some respects at least, to those which 
harass the heroes of classical literature* 

The teacher might accent the dramatic story 
line, rather than the poetic form and content. 
Regard the Odyssey as an adventure story. The 
story elements to bring out and hold clearly in 
view are these : 

Odysseus' character and its role in his 
adventures 

the tension and suspense of his 
homecoming 

the fidelity of his dog, his old servants, 
his son, and his wife 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 
AN EVALUATION 

By =this time the advanced group should 
have achieved prof iciency in expository writing 
of short -compositions averal^ng at least 150 
wordsF They should be able to write clear di- 
rections, definitions, and explanations. They 
should give reasons to support opinions and use 
concrete details in explaining* general ideas. 
They should be able to construct unified aid 
coherent paragraphs* using specific methods. 
They should have ionned the habit of regular- 
ly using the dictionary for any kind of work 
they have to do. They should have learned 
to proof-read their written work, and to write 
a :v;at, legible final copy. Their sentences 
shoulddbe structurally correct and show con- 
cern fpr style. They should be able to use co- 
ordination, subordination, and parallelism, to 
place modifiers correctly, and avoid shifts in 
tense. They should practice word economy and 
choose exact words. In their descriptions, they 
should be able to convey sensory impressions 
through exact words arid apt figures of speech 
- - similes and metaphors. 

The suggestions concerning unifying the 
year's work for the standard will suffice for 
the advanced levc* 



LITERATURE 

The study of the epic is the same for the 
standard and for the advanced level. 

The Teacher 1 * Manual for Adventures in 
Reading, Olympic edition, has very detailed 
suggestions for the treatment of the epic, the 
Odyssey— eleven pages of ideas, pages 189* 
149. 



9TH GRADE ENGLISH 
RECOMMENDED READING LIST 
CLASSICS 

Aldrich, B. A Lantern in Her Hand 

Bronte, C. Jane Eyre 

Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights 

Cather My Antonia 

0 Pioneers 
Shadows on the,Rock 
The Song of the Lark 
Church The Iliad of Homer 

The Odyssey of Homer 
Clemens A Connecticut Yankee 

in King Arthur's 
Court 
Huckleberry Finn 
The Prince and the 

Pauper 
Tom Sawyer 
Defoe Robinson Crusoe 

Dumas The Count of Monte 

Cristo 

Freedman Mrs. Mike 

Hilton Goodbye, Mr. Chips 

Jackson Ramona 

Johnston To Have and to Hold 

Kipling Captain Courageous 

. Kim 

London Call of the Wild " 

* White Fang 

Nordhof f Mutiny on the Bounty 

Pyle Men of Iron 

Rawlings The Yearling 

Stevenson Kidnapped 

Treasure Island 
Street . Goodbye, My Lady 

Tarkington Monsieur Beaucaire 

Verne Around the World in 

Eighty Days 
Mysterious Island 
Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the 
Sea 

Wyss Swiss Family Robinson 

FICTION 

Aldrich, B. A White Bird Flying 

Aldrich, T, Story of a Bad Boy - 

Allen, M. P. Johnny Reb 

The White Feather , 
Allen, T. D. Doctor in Buckskin ~ 

Balmer After Worlds Collide 

When Worlds Collide * 
Beach Run Silent, Run Deep 

Boulle The Bridge Over the 

River Kwai ^ 
Bristow Celia Garth 

Bro Sarah 
Dalglieah . The Silver Pencil 



Daly 




Seventeenth Summer 


Davis 




A Friend of Caesar 


Ellsburg 




Ocean Gold 


Erdman 




The Edge of Time 


Forbes. C. 




Mama's Bank Account 


Forbes, E. 




Johnny Tremain 


Forester 




Captain Horatio 
Homblower 


Fox 




Little Shenherd of 






Kingdom Come 


Gallico 




Mrs* 'arris Goes to 
Paris 


Gipson 




Old Yeller 


Hawes 




The Dark Frigate 
The Mutineers 


Hough 




Covered Wagon 


Kantor 




The Voice of 
Bugle Ann 


Keith 




Rifles for Watie 


\C inline 




Kim 

XV till 


T * Pntrla 
Lt Hingie 




Ana Dotn were xoung 


JLiOnuon 




c»ea-woii- 

TT lllvC 1 0115 


Morrison 




The Lost Queen of 












isiana 01 tne Jtsiue 








O'Hara 


* 


Green Grass of 






WvorniTifl? 

TT Jr V/ 1111 110 


Patton 




Good Morning, Miss 


* 




Dove > 


Richter 
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INTRODUCTION 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 

There is no way, except sn artificial one, 
to separate the English program for any parti- 
cular year into three phases: composition, 
grammar, and literature. As the pupil reads, 
most writing will grow out of his reading ex- 
perience. In the study of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, for example, a composition may develop 
from this question : "Show that human nature 
has not changed since Chaucer's time. To back 
your ideas, point to specific characters from 
the 'Prologue' or the Tales themselves a* welh 
as to counterparts in modern life/* The writing 
sample, in this case, is a natural outgrowth of 
the study of the literature. As the pupil writes, 
he should be conscious of propersentence struc- 
ture. He cannot construct sentences properly 
if he does not know elements of grammar— 
that a plural subject, for example, requires a 
plural verb or that the object of a preposition 
is in the objective case. In the senior high 
school, he must, as he writes his composition, 
be conscious: of rhetorical principles, such - as 
parallelism, ^proper ^ subordination^and coordina- 
tion, correct placement of modifiera, and^at- 
iation of sentences. As he develops his Chaucer 
theme, he must apply his knowledge of para- 
graph development, striving for unity, coher-^ 
ence, and emphasis in each paragraph as well 
as in the whole composition. Can fie develop 
paragraphs by definition or comparison and 
contrast? Does he make lbgicaf analogies? Has 
the student's vocabulary grown with this 
study? 

When the teacher evaluates the student's 
Chaucer composition, he , must keep in mind 
that this selection involves a study of all phases 
of the study of English and must evaluate it 
accordingly. In addition to checking mechan- 
ics, organization, content, and word usage, the 
teacher must consider the student's interpre- 
tation of the literary selection and understand- 
ing of Chaucer's characters. Does he have an 
understanding of human nature as Chaucer^ 
portrays it within his characters, or does he 
have an entirely different conception from that 
of Chaucer? Are his comparisons with modern 
counterparts sensible? 

In this same study of Chaucer's Tales there 
will be ample opportunity for oral expression, 
just as there will be in the study of every liter- 
ary selection. From day to day, class] discus- 
sions will grow out of the reading. Pupils may 
discuss orally what they have included in their 
compositions. They may show orally that 
Chaucer is a realist, a humorist, or a satirist. 
Often is these discussions, the different types 
of discourse will be practiced. Even though 
the pupil may not be aware of the type, he will 
actually be using methods of persuasion or 
argument. Making use of the oral discussions 



that arise from day to day in connection with 
the study of literature offers one of the best 
opportunities for practicing principles of good 
oral expression. 

There will be, of course, reports and panel 
discussions by the pupils and explanations and 
lectures by the teacher that will offer oppor- 
tunities for note-taking both in class and in the 
library. The pupils who plan to go to college 
need this training in note-taking. 

Teachers, experienced and inexperienced, 
must remember that all phases of the English 
course should develop concurrently— there 
should not be a separation into time and sub- 
ject matter units, such as grammar three 
weeks and literature three weeks> with com- 
position sandwiched between the two. 

ENGLISH 10 

Although each^year in the senior high school' 
is a crucial one in the development of the 
English program, perhaps none is more impor- 
tant than tfie-tenth. By- the end of this year, 
students should have, for the most part, their 
preparation in grammar. In the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, there are usually reviews of 
grammar to keep the students fresh and alert, 
but the teacher should be able to iocus the stu- 
dent's attention and practice on rhetorical 
principles rather than on basic elements of 
grammar. Teachers, then; should maltej a spe- 
cial effort to have students adequately prepared 
in grammatical elements by the end of the 
sophomore year. 

Many students at this grade level are ma- 
ture enough to assumevd more thoughtful, crit- 
ical attitude in the study of literary selections 
and in developing oral and written, composi- 
tions. The- maturity demonstrated in critical 
analyses, short stories, poems, and other forms 
of written work by tenth grade pupils is^almost 
unbelieveable. From most: of these students, 
teachers should expect and demand work of 
high quality. 

COMPOSITION 

In the sophomore year the general aim is 
the writing of the short theme of, preferably, 
three paragraphs (not less than three nor more 
than five). The, enabling objective, however, is 
further emphasis on formal paragraphing, 
and in slow classes the enabling objective may 
be the only one reached. 

Topic sentences, opening and closing sen- 
tences, unity, and coherence should be 
stressed. 

Paragraph development by details, exam- 
ples, illustration, definition and explana- 
tion, and comparison and contrast should 
receive attention. Teaching these methods 



means training the pupils to think in these 
patterns. The teacher can go only so far 
as the maturity of his pupils will permit, 
but the first three methods should be well 
within the range of the average sopho- 
more student, and all of them are in the 

reach of the advanced section. 
In teaching the writing of the three-and- 
four paragraph themes, the teacher 
should emphasize planning, outlining, 
paragraph development, and coherence. 

Planning and paragraphing in business 
letters and friendly letters should con- 
tinue. 

The work in vocabulary building and 
usage should continue with increasing em- 
phasis. The following texts provide mate- 
rial and information for extending vocabu- 
lary: English in Action, Course Two, 
pp. 81-110, Adventures in Appreciation. 
p.-73V"Glossaiy,^pp, -739-748. — 



Writing the book report is another phase 
of thel composition work in English 10. 
The written book report should be of the 
essay^type, whichgmay include a summary 
of the contents, discussion of features of 
special interest, and an intelligent evalu- 
ation. 

Mastery of the ability to write clear and 
varied sentences, the teacher must remem- 
ber, continues to be the most important 
aspect of the program for equipping the 
pupil to write effective paragraphs and 
themes. ■ * - 

BASIC LEVEL 

If students are divided into the three levels, 
the student at the basic level in the tenth 
grade will develop simple topics into composi- 
tions of one or two paragraphs. He may prac- 
tice writing one paragraph that develops a 
topic sentence; or he may write a two-para- 
graph report on a book from an approved list. 
He may give title and author and tell what the 
book is,about,_or he may discuss the most inter- 
esting character or the most exciting incident. 
These basic students should, perhaps, write 
friendly and business letters. The business let- 
ters may be letters of application, of request, 
or claim letters. As an outgrowth of studying 
a literary selection, a simple composition may 
result; for example, in correlation with the 
study of Idylls of the King, the basic student 
may write a theme on the topic "My Favorite 
Knight." In developing compositions of any 
length, the teacher should require sentence 
clarity and conciseness. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

Students at the standard level should be ex- 
pected to accomplish, for the most part, the 
aims listed at the beginning of this discussion, 
"Composition." The topics for themes should 



be of a more complex nature than are the top- 
ics for the basic group. The student should 
give attention to transitional expressions be- 
tween paragraphs, to appropriate openings and 
endings, to varied and nonrepetitious diction. 
In writing a book report, he should assume a 
more critical attitude than that of a basic stu- 
dent, supporting his. judgments with evidence. 
Perhaps this student's composion growing out 
of the Idylls of the King might be concerned 
with an explanation of the deterioration of the 
organization of the Knights of the Round 
Table. In these compositions the student at the 
standard level should practice word economy, 
should choose exact words, and should write 
sentences that are structurally correct. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

At the enriched level emphasis is on depth 
and quality. Although creative writing may be 
encouraged, stress should be placed chiefly on 
^exposition. ~Ihe_student--should— be~able— to 
write clear directions, definitions, and explana- 
tions, giving reasons to support opinions. He 
studies the person^ object, or scene he intends 
to describe^ noting significant details, and in 
his descnptiSn^ sensory impressions 

through: exact words and apt figures of speech. 
He uses co-qrdi^ parallel- 
ism, and places modifiers correctly . He also 
avoids shift in tense. The pupil at the enriched 
level should make critical evaluations of books 
read. Instead of the simpler topics concerned 
withV the Idylls of the King, his theme may in- 
volve a careful study of the short poem, "The 
Lady of Shalott" and the longer idyll "Lance- 
lot and Elaine," showing similarities and dif- 
ferences between the two and showing that the 
more elaborate story of Elaine and Lancelot 
seems to be based on the same legend as "The 
Lady of Shalott," written earlier. 

FIRST SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 

The objective in the intensive review (or 
reteaching) of grammar in the tenth grade is 
to conplete this mechanical phase of the pu- 
pil's equipment and, thus, dispense with con- 
centrated class study of it thereafter — in order 
to clear the way for more extensive adult and 
creative work in literature and composition 
during the all-important last two years of the 
pupil's study of English in high school. 

Construction of the Simple Sentence 

For thorough knowledge of all parts of 
speech, review or reteach all parts of speech. 

Punctuation and Capitalization of the 
Simple Sentence and Quotation 

Review the rules of punctuation and capital- 
ization with emphasis on the comma and quo- 
tation marks. 
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LITERATURE 

Here, at the turning point of the English 
program, the teacher of English II should 
strive to keep his pupils reading for pleasure ; 
but he should also begin seriously to teach 
structure in a work of art, to bring his pupils 
into an awareness of the writer's purpose, or 
theme and how it may be discovered, to bring 
them to recognize the use and purpose of irony 
and symbolism and to understand wherein the 
artistic portrayal of life differs from reality, 
wherein it is true because of those very differ- 
ences. The level of appreciation the teacher 
can hope to achieve will not be that to which 
he may aspire with a pilot section, naturally; 
but he will be able to bring average sopho- 
mores to feel, perhaps, the first faint begin- 
nings of an intellectual activity which well may 
prove, in its motivation, to be the turning point 
in the pupil's scholastic career. 

SKorl "Siwiei" ~~™ 

(A unit of selected short stories from the 
nineteen in the anthology, Adventures in Ap- 
preciation) For ideas on teaching the -short 
story, refer to "Plan for the Study of the Short 
Story" in the ninth grade advanced section. 

The following are suggested stories for the 
standard level : 

"Blue Jays" . _. . . .Twain 

"The Affair At 7, Rue de M " J -- 

— — . Steinbeck 

"The Red Dog" ™ Haier 

"The Archbishop's Candlesticks" ......Hugo 

"The Hat" ..West 

"Big Two-Hearted River" . Hemingway 

"The Gift of the Magi" .... „™0. Henry 

"The Terrible Miss Dove" .....Patton 

"The Heathen" -London 

"Quality" .... — ...... — .. Galsworthy ' 

BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR < 

If the teacher finds that slow pupils cannot 
grasp more difficult concepts* like noun used 
as adverb, omit these sections when, teaching 
the parts of speech. Give students only what 
they can profitably absorb. In very slow classes 
the teacher may wish to concentrate upon com- 
mon usage errors as found in the pupils' own 
writing, omitting problems of classification. 

If the broken quotation is taught, go slowly 
with frequent drill. The teacher may have the 
students bring to class sample sentences taken 
from newspapers and magazines that illustrate 
the use of quotation. 



LITERATURE 

Short Stories 

The teacher will need to give the pupil? the 
historical development of the short story and 
the classifications of the short story. With the 
slow pupils the teacher will help the pupils 
identify their own personal problems and ex- 
periences with those of the characters in the 
stories. 

The following are some suggested activities 
for slow pupils: 

Write a one-sentence summary of the plot 
of a short story. 

Tell the class a favorite short story. 

Become .acquainted with some of the best 
known short story writers. 

Prepare brief outlines of stories readrThis 
will give the teacher an opportunity 
to teach outlining in a meaningful sit- 
uation. 

Each pupil should compile jk- list of unr 
familiar words from the short stories 
and any other reading matter. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

If bright pupils are already using the skills 
presented in the standard section, ask these 
boys and girls to review the chapter and to 
complete Mastery Test. Excuse from drill those 
pupils who make 100 per cent on these tests. 
Let these bright pupils work on an individual 
or a class project (an investigation of Amer- 
ican folklore, for example, in connection with 
the practice on recognizing the parts of the 
sentence), or read. 

The bright students may be assigned to help 
slower students on a voluntary basis. 

LITERATURE . 

Short Stories 

In addition to using the "Plan for the Study 
of the Short Story," discussed in the ninth 
grade, the bright students may pursue these 
additional activities : 

Take notes as the teacher tells something 
of the development of the short story 
and explains some of the main char- 
acteristics and elements of the short 
story. 

Compare or contrast persons, events, and 
ideas. 

Write character sketches. 



Participate in a panel discussion such as 
"Why We Read Short Stories." 

Write a brief review of a story, making 
pertinent comments about the plot, 
the climax, and personal relations. 

Select other stories for independent read- 
ing. 

SECOND SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Tenth graders should now be able to develop 
written expression related to life experiences 
and to reading material. Emphasis should be 
placed on organization, choice of words, sen- 
tence variety, paragraph unity, qualities of 
narration, description, and exposition. Pupils 
should be meticulous in the punctuation of ad- 
verb clauses and adjective clauses. 

GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC • 

Elements of rhetorics-such as faulty refer- 
ence of pronoun; needless shifts of subject, 
tense, number, voice, and mode ; and non-paral- 
lelisms of various kinds— should be allotted 
some space in the^ program for English 10 and 
should receive as much emphasis as the prep- 
aration and progress of the pupils of parti- 
cular sections allow. 

Using Compound and Complex Sentences 
Effectively 

Phrases and clauses should be reviewed or 
retaught, giving particular attention to the 
more mature constructions (that is, nominative 
absolute, introducing participial phrase, ger- 
und, infinitive phrase, and subordinate clause) 
and bridging the gap between recognizing and 
using a given construction in the pupil's com- 
positions. 

Analyzing and diagramming mature sentences 
Will help the pupils grasp construction. 

Punctuation and Capitalization 

Review the rules of punctuation and capital- 
ization with emphasis on the comma, semi- 
colon, colon, dash, and quotation marks. The 
teacher will recall that all punctuation, save 
possibly in the case of new students, is review 
work for the pupil, and that correct punctu- 
ation should be recognized by the pupils. Con- = 
sequently, his grading of all errors in punctu- 
ation should be severe. 

LITERATURE 

Short Poems (a unit of selected narrative, 
descriptive, humorous, and lyric poetry from 
the collection in the anthology, Adventures in 
Appreciation) 



The purpose of this unit is to select and pre- 
sent poetry that the student will enjoy and 
that will at the same time give him a wide 
range of poetic experiences. 

If the teacher can capitalize on current in- 
terests, teaching will be more effective. Bulle- 
tin board scenes, listening to recordings of good 
poetry well read, and organizing poetry 
around a theme within the adolescent's range 
of experience will aid in aiousing the needed 
interest and in holding: attention. The moods of 
the students change just as the mood of the 
poet. Then tenth grade student, however, has 
begun to discipline his thinking and is able to 
get into the mood of the poem when a little in- 
terest has been aroused. 

After interest is aroused, motivation may 
continue through participation in reading, an- 
alyzing and interpreting in accordance with 
the student's interest for the moment. The 
teacher has to beer in mind that poetry must 
be selected in the range of the adolescent's 
experiences. The tenth grade adolescent will 
not react to the deep philosophical and satir- 
ical trends that would meet with interest in the 
twelfth grade, but he will react to the poet's 
moods that are similar to his own. More oral 
and listening" activities are helpful: but some 
follow-up^ written activities, in which the stu- 
dent's power of reasoning is challenged, are 
necessary. 

The teacher should emphasize: 

Poetry, a medium of expression 

Devices or tools used by poets — rhythm, 

rhyme; meter, figures of speech, 

sounds, word pictures 
Inspiration and pleasure from reading 

poetry 

Development of personal tastes and inter- 
ests 

Opportunities for self-expression 

Suggested Activities 

To achieve the desired outcomes, the student 
may 

Read simple lyric and narrative poems. 

Listen to records of good poetry. 

Listen as the teacher reads selected poems 

- to the class. i 
Read a favorite poem to the class. 
Collect poems for notebook. 
Make posters illustrating a favorite poem. 
Select vivid lines of figures of speech from 

poeirs. 
Write an original poem. 
Paraphrase a favorite poem. 
Write an essay on a subject 

"What Poetry Means to Me," 

"Pictures in Poetry." 
Memorize favorite poemsand quotations. 
Become acquainted with some, of the 

writers whose poems are studied. 



BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

In taking up compound sentences the teach- 
er needs to give the pupils only what they can 
absorb in small units and with frequent drilL 
He will need to stress that punctuation is no 
frill but an essential in conveying thought ac- 
curately, that muddled punctuation often 
means muddled thinking* Even the tenth-grad- 
er in the basic level needs to add variety to 
speaking and writing by occasionally changing 
two or more short sentences into a compound 
sentence or even a good complex sentence- As 
these sentences are studied, the teacher will, 
of course, teach the needed capitalization. 

For practice in using the semicolon in com- 
pound sentences, the teacher may Have the pu- 
pils find in a newspaper or magazine and bring 
to class some compound sentences in which a 
comma and a conjunction are used and others 
in which a semicolon is used. Later, perhaps, 
the pupils will write illustrative sentences. 

LITERATURE 

Short Poems 

^ The love of poetry cannot be drilled into 
pupils; it must be cultivated. The^ teacher 
should read poems aloud and play records of 
good poems for the class. After reading or 
playing some poems, the teacher may suggest 
that the pupils find in a book of poetry or an 
anthology a poem that they enjoy. 

- Classes that are not immediately interested 
in reading poems may = enjoy group or choral 
reading* All types of voices, light and heavy, 
a monotone or a shy whisper, blend together. 
AH should get the rhythm with the more musi- 
cal voices reading the solo parts. Before read- 
ing, check to see that all students know (1) 
the meaning of the poem ; (2) the correct pro- 
nunciation of all words; (3) whether the poem 
is intended to amuse, tell a story, inspire pa- 
triotism, or describe a place or a mood ; (4) 
the part each is to take in the reading. 

Some poems that have been found interest- 
ing for slow pupils include the following: 

"Casey at the Bat" L .Thayer 

"Western Wagons" Benet 

"Jonathan Bing" Brown 

"Swift Things Are Beautiful" 

Coatsworth 

"The Plaint of the Camel" = ^Carryl 

"The House with Nobody in It" Kilmer 

"The Name of Old Glory" . ; Jftiley 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

In a bright group use mastery tests as a pre- 
test to find out what to emphasize. As ah ex- 
tra activity these students may prepare a '"bul- 



letin board display of newspaper articles in 
which complex sentences have been used ef- 
fectively. Then they may prepare a chart show- 
ing how the same facts may be included in two 
simple sentences— one compound sentence, and 
one complex sentence. 

LITERATURE 

Short Poems 

In addition to doing the activities listed for 
the standard level, the advanced students may 
enjoy discussing the following questions: 

What are some of the characteristics that 
make poetry a challenging genre for 
reading and writing? 

How does poetry mirror individual writers 
and the age they represent? 

What are some of the significant themes 
of American poetry which stimulate 
responses to the beauty of poetry as 
well as tc the ideas of the poet? 

THIRD SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

There should be continued experiences in 
written expression of various types previously 
listed; systematic effort to improve sentence 
sense; organization of material by note-taking 
- and outlining; presentation of ideas in well- 
constructed paragraphs ; .practice in evaluating 
written- work and in revision; recognition of 
values in creative self-expression ; use of punc- 
tuation to" convey meaning ; punctuation of ad- 
jective clauses, adverbial clauses, and non- 
restrictive phrases. The pupil should use idioms 
satisfactorily. 

GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 

Much practice in avoiding run-together sen- 
tences and sentence fragments is needed by 
tenth grade pupils. 

The oral approach is helpful in developing 
a pjipil's sentence sense. The incompleteness 
of a sentence fragment is more readily appar- 
ent to a student when he reads it aloud: the 
premature period jolts him! His voice is still 
up, and his mind recognizes that the thought 
has not been finished. When the teacher as- 
signs a composition to be written at home, he 
Should ask the pupils to proofread orally be- 
fore making a final copy. It is most effective 
to have all the pupils correct run-together 
h sentences in their own themes and the themes 
of their classmates. 

Writing Complete Sentence* 

Avoid run«together sentences and sentence 
fragments. - 



Recognizing and avoiding sentence frag- 
ments will take much effort for many tenth 
graders. In order to correct this fault the -pu- 
pil must know the following grammar terms: 
participial phrase, prepositional phrase, sub- 
ordinate clause, appositiye, and infinitive 
phrase. If the pupil needs to do so, he may 
look these up in the handbook part of the 
grammar being used. 

The pupil needs to learn that a group of 
words is a complete sentence when it has a 
subject and a verb and expresses a complete 
thought. 

Words ending in ing, like lying, are not 
verbs when they are used alone. Unless a word 
ending in ing does have a helping verb, it can- 
not be used as the verb in a sentence. The fol- 
lowing helping verbs may be used with words 
ending in ing to f orm a verb phrase : 

am will (shall) be can (may) be 

are has been could (should, would) be 

is - have been will (shall) have been 

was had been might have been . 

were " _ - * - 

The sentence fragment concept to tje under- 
stood is the following: A sentence fragment is 
a group of words which = does, not express a 
complete thought. Since it is part of a sentence, 
it should not be allowed to stand by itself, but 
should always be keptnn the sentence of which 
it is a part. 

The Phrase Fragment 

A phrase is a group of words acting as a 
single part of speech and not containing a 
verb and its subject. There are^many^ kinds of 
phrasei (participial, gerund, prepositional, in- 
finitive), but regardless of their kind they have 
one important characteristic---they are parts 
of a sentence and must never be separated 
from the sentence in which they belong. 

Examples of the unattached phrase frag- 
ments follow : 

Fragment: On the school steps I saw Alice. 

Waiting for her mother to pick 
her up. (This participial phrase 
fragment modifies Alice.- It 
should be included in the sentence 
with the word it modifies.) 

Fragment Removed: On the steps I saw Alice, 
waiting for her mother 
to pick her up. 

Fragment: The new cottage is on the north 
side of the lake. At the edge -of a 
grove of pine trees. (This preposi- 
tional phrase fragment modifies 
the verb is telling Where the cot- 
tage is. The phrase belongs in the 
sentence.) 



Fragment Removed: The new cottage is on 

the north side of the 
= lake at the edge of a 
* grove of pine trees. 

Fragment: My parents finally gave me per- 
mission. To go with Bill to the 
game at West Points (Here an in- 
finitive ■ phrase fragment has been 
separated from the word permis- 
sion, which it explains.) 

Fragment Removed: My parents finally gave 
me permission to go with Bill to 
j the game at West Point. 

The Appositive Fragment 

A second type of fragment is the appositiye 
fragment. An appositive is a word or group 
of words which follows a noun or pronoun and 
means the same thing. It explains the noun or 
pronoun which it follows. In the following ex- 
ample the appositive has been incorrectly sep- 
arated from the sentence in which it* belongs. - 

Fragment: Uncle Fraji)c came bearing gifts. 

A wrist watch for Jean and a ring 
_ for me. 

Fragment Removed : Uncle Frank came bear- 
^ ing gifts, a wrist watch 
^ for Jean and a ring for 

me. f * ^ 



The Subordinate Clause Fragment 

A third type of fragment is the subordinate 
, clause which is incorrectly separated from the 
sentence in which it belongs. A clause is a 
group of words containing a subject and a pred- 
icate and used as a part of a sentence. A sub- 
ordinate clause does not express a complete 
thought and cannot stand alone. 

Fragment: I was grateful for his financial 
assistance. Which enabled me to 
go to college. 

Fragment Removed: I was grateful for his 

financial assis t_a n c e , 
which enabled me to 
go to college. 

The pupil must master this concept: Do not 
separate a phrase, an appositive, or a subordi- 
nate clause from the sentence of which it is a 
jfart. 

Agreement of Verb and Subject 

Review the inverted sentence, phrase after 
subject, positive and negative, predicate noun 
and collective nouns. 

This unit of work is closely related to the 
preceding training in recognizing subjects and 
predicates and provides further training in 
finding subjects and predicates. 



For a good drill with don't and doesn't, the 
teacher might require the students to make up 
questions that require a negative answer using 
either don't or doesn't. 

Examples: Doesn't Don own a Renault Dau- 
phin? No, Don 

Don't the boys enjoy a rainy Sat- 
urday at camp? No, the boys 

Have the pupils make up sentences of their 
own beginning with There were and There 
was. Provide rapid drill on this point. 

Since habit formation is a major objective, 
rapid drill is highly important. 

LITERATURE 

Nonf iction 

In studying nonfiction, the student should 
be taught to note the author's general plan. 
He should know how to select the main idea 
and supporting details. He must learn to dis- 
tinguish between fact and opinion in drawing 
inferences and conclusions. Teach the student 
to note^the point of view employed and to be 
aware ofliumor. 

True Narrative 

In this area the pupil should learn to ap- 
preciate man's inquiring spirit and his search 
for life's deeper meaning in natural pheno- 
mena. 

Biography 

The pupil should understand that the: bio- 
grapher should be selective in choosing detail 
but honest in« portraying the character.- The 
student should be taught to recognize the dif- 
ference, bet ween factual biography and fiction- 
alized biography. " 

- He should develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of human nature through understand- 
ing individuals, their problems, and their 
achievements. 

Personal Essay 

The student should know what a personal 
essay is. He should be able to find in essays 
ideas which he can relate to his own thoughts 
and experiences. 

While keeping separate the main types of 
nonfiMion (true adventure, biography, and 
essay), the nonfiction unit is organized around 
the ^tBgffif of man's persistent search to find 
mgariing through three important spheres of 
life: (1) The Challenge of Par Frontiers; (2) = 
The World of People ; (3) The World of Mind; 
This organization gives idea-centered lessons 
but develops appreciation through understand- 
ing of types of literature. 



The following selections depict man's desire 
to explore the physical world; they are "ac- 
tion" pieces dealing with frontiers of land and 
sea. 

"Victory on Everest" — Ullman 

(the story of mountain triumphs in our day) 

"The Sourdough Expedition" — Ullman 

(fun for the class and, at the same time, will 
further develop appreciative understanding 
of irony) 

"Caves of Adventure" — Tazieff 

(depicts the challenge of another far fron- 
tier through the experiences of a daredevil 
geologist who became a cave crawler) 

"Kon-Tiki"— Heyerdahl 

(great sea adventure story of our time) 

"The Blue Continent" — Quilici 

(photographer pictures some of the mystery 
and beauty of an expedition's experience 
with the blackfish in the Red Sea) 

"Operation Deepfreeze" — Dufek 

(how Admiral Dufelc delivered five hundred 
tons of ^equipment needed to build a station 
at the South Pole for the United States) 

Instead of the usual class discussion of these 
selections, a round-table discussion led by a 
student will giye variety and will prove an ade- 
quate suinrSaiy. 

For evaluating the unit such questions as 
these might be used if the teacher wishes pu- 
pils to write about this part of the nonfiction 
selections: (1) If you could have been a mem- 
ber of^one of the expeditions, which would 
you have chosen? Why? (2) Using examples 
from the unit^ tell why you agree or disagree 
with this statement:^ One cannot escape the 
consequences of his decisions. . 

_ The teacher may introduce the study of bio- 
graphy, putting emphasis on values from read- 
ing biography, on common elements in humlMi 
experience— past and present characteristics 
essential to successful living— and on desirable 
character traits discovered. For composition, 
the pupils may write individual essays on the 
outstanding characteristics of great men, and 
write autobiographical sketches.^ 

The teacher will perhaps arrange for a class 
committee to prepare a bulletin-board display 
on biographies. After starting the biography 
unit, the teacher might on the second day or 
third day ask the pupils to jot down on a slip 
of paper the kind of person they would most 
like to. read about. Several categories may be 
mentioned and placed on the board. For ex- 
= ample : - 

1. Immigrants who came here as "green- 
horns" and found their places as U. S. 
citizens 



2. Handicapped people whose "will to win" 
carried them through 

3. People who served the world through 
science 

4. Great athletes who were also great men 
and women 

5. Family circle 

6. The "young years" of interesting people 

7. Famous Americans who changed history 

After considering the category selected by 
each student^ the teacher will be in a position 
to recommend books to each member of the 
class. The pupils should make their selections 
from the Recommended Reading Lists. 

In introducing "The World of People" unit, 
the teacher might write on the board the 
statement: "Getting along with others is a pro- 
cess of 'give and take/" Then he will need to 
ask the pupils the meaning. He might follow 
with such questions as : (1) What happens io 
a perso n^who doesn^ 

along with people?: (Shyness, loneliness, in 
some cases belligerence.) (2) Can reading 
help us to understand others? (3) Do you 
think biographies have any - special merit: tfiat 
other-types of literature may not have? (Stir- 
ring evidence that the world thas beien full of 
men -and" women strong enough to mold events 
rather than to be overwhelmed by them. 

The following biographies and autobio- 
graphies deal with a time which will be of 
interest to v pupils, the time in which they find 
themselves : the period of youth. 

"Windows for the Crown Prince"— Vining 

(Elizabeth Gray Vining's remarkable mis- 
sion as tutor and friend of Prince Akihito 
from 1946*50) 

"Preparing for College'^-Steff ens 

(selection from one of the outstanding books 
of our time will encoflrage higlrschool pupils 
to analyze themselves in relation to their 
education) - 

"On^the Road"---Sandburg 

(selection from Sandburg's autobiography 
defals with his acceptahce of the problems of 
loneliness and struggle- — a sign of maturity 
is a person's willingness to accept the pain 
as well as the glory of growing up) 

"Almera Hawley Canfield" — Canfield " 

(learning about the^ author's great-grand- 
mother gives the reader jnsight into the spir- 
it; bf integrity and stability characteristic of 
. New England) 



"The Fields of Home"— Moody 

(autobiographical study of a boy's growing 
ability to understand "the world of people") 

The following essays and articles should 
help pupils realize more fully than before how 
stimulating new ideas can be and how much 
fun it is to think and grow. The teacher will 
heed to point out to young readers that the 
essayist shares both his ideas and his person- 
ality. 

"Three Days To See"— Keller 

(central thought "The seeing who see not" is 
one which will sharpen the reader's sense 
of values concerning the world about him) 

To show pupils just how little they observe; 
the teacher might have them put their heads 
on their desks and shut their eyes and think 
for a minute: about what they would miss most 
if they were to remain in the world of com- 
plete darkness. 



Before the class reads "Three Days to See," 
the teacher will need to make arrangeftierits 
for a bulletin-board display featuring the 
works of famous artists whom Miss Keller 
names. The display entitled "What Is Your Art 
IQ?" caij feature the ^r worjc of the artist, with 
the characteristics of his work and description 
by using library sources or any other aid avail- 
able. The following are artists whose works 
should be featured: = 1 

Michelangelo: : Great Italian painter, sculptor, 
and architect of the Renaissance. He spent 
four years painting the cleiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel in Rome. The theme of the 
painting is man and his redemption. " 

Raphael: Italian painter of the Renaissance 
who is noted particularly for his beautiful 
madonnas. 

Leonardo da Vinci: Italian painter and sculp- 
tor whose most famous paintings are the 
"Last Supper" and "Mona Lisa". 

Titian: Italian painter who stands unrivaled as 
a master of color. Three of his master- 
pieces are "Man with the Glove," Christ 
and the Tribute Money," and "Assumption 
of the Virgin." 

Rembrandt: Dutch painter who drew his ma- 
terial from the common world. Few have 
rivaled him in color and character, a,nd 
none in the management of light and 
shade. His most famous work is "The 
Night Watch." 



Veronese : Italian painter whose work fasci- 
nates the eye with glitter and pomp of 
"Venetian life. 

El Greco i Painter of the Spanish school who 
did excellent portraits. 

Corot: French landscape painter who is espe- 
cially known for the beauty of his still 
water scenes. 

This is a chance to bring art into the English 
classroom and introduce to some students a 
^ world about which they know nothing. It is 
advisable to select pictures which a novice can 
enjoy. Perhaps the teacher will want to feature 
in a prominent place the quotation from Helen 
Keller's essay that appreciation must come af- 
ter the eye has been educated. 

Thoughtful consideration and discussion of 
this essay can further develop the student's un- 
derstanding of true matuj jty. 

i * 

* For vocabulary improvement the teacher 
may wish to rei nfor ce;tthe wor ds in therf oot- 
notes by teaching pupils how to use context 
by having them mention clues in context that 
would- lead to the meaning of the word. The 
following might be used : static, where compar- 
ison is a clueX kaleidoscope, r where an explan- 
atory phrase before the word is a clue; leth- 
argy, where a previous sentence gives a syno- 
nym; dormant, where the mood established by 
the whole paragraph gives a clue. 

For enrichment perhaps the teacher will * 
want to read Sara Teasdale's poem "The Coin" 
to tie in with the statement in the essay that 
three days of sight: would jpvjr Miss Keller 
glorious: memories. Some sug|^ 
compositions are : "If I Had Only Three pays 
To See," "Minds, Too, Can Be Blind," "A Pic- 
ture in My Memory." 

"A Letter to a Fan" — Pease 

(a detailed discussion of the steps involved 
when one truly reads a book; one of the 
most rewarding selections in the book in 
teaching young people the enjoyment: and 
wisdom found when a reader uses all of his 
faculties in "the world of the mind" to read 
a book) 

The teacher may want some student to give 
a report on "The Nightingale" by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. After the essay has been read 
and discussed, the teacher might wish to ask 
pupils what help Pease gives at the end of the 
essay to fix the important ideas of the essay in 
the reader's mind. * • - 

For vocabulary enrichment the pupils will 
benefit from listing key Iterms connected with 
fiction which the truly mature reader should 



understand, such as escape fiction; realism; 
universal truths; symbolism; romantic view-, 
point; human, material, and ethical values; 
literal and figurative language. 

The teacher may wish to have pupils read 
a novel from the Recommended Reading List 

in connection with this_ essay by Pease. The 
pupils should not select escape novels. Their 
reports could be written or, if oral, given in 
panel groups with a common theme such as 
"Family Living," "Growing Up," etc., for each 
group. Whichever method is used, pupils may 
do a more organized and thorough job if you 
give them a guide such as the one following 
Silas Marner in the "Sixth Six Weeks." 

"Irtnog"— White 

(deals with reading habits and teaches an 
appreciation of good literature; excellent 
values and student appeal) 



Pupils should be reminded to keep in mind 
what Pease has had to say about values-a ma- 
ture^persomsliould get from a book^heiftcbn- 
sider E. B. White, a^fceen judge rditJCmerU^- 
life, Js right in finding the reading JiSbitsPof 
American adults laughable and immature. The 
teacher wilUneed to be suxe that the^pujpils uhr 
> derstand they are reading on two levels: (1) 
an exaggerated description that offers good 
fun and (2) a serious discussion of Shev-5o^l- 
ishness of some of our ways." Many Voices 4 
album has the recording of "Irtnog" by Hiram 
Sherman. The teacher might want the pupils 
to follow along in iheir books as the recording 
is played. - . 

To start the discussion after the pupilsihjtve 
read the essay the teacher may a^,*"^yery 
immature reader would see only wHich level 
of the essay ?" He might introduce the morcf 
serious level with the question, "What level 
would the mature reader find and what Ise^ret 
cargo* would he discover ? " After the discussion 
period, try to let the pupils arrive at a wise 
conclusion through their own reasoning* It is 
helpful to guide them through questions rather 
than explanations. For instance, if Students-ac- 
cept only the literal surface statements of the 
last paragraph, these questions might help 
them : "Is there a double meanings in the 
phrase 'a green world'?" "How does the last 
paragraph show people were readirfgSfqr th^ 
wrong purpose?" "What do you suppose?E*-B; 
White really wants people i to do?" ^Do you 
think this essay could be reduced to three sen- 
tences?" After the pupils have discussed the 
absurdity of such a condensation, they- might 
fill in the blanks in this formula: "The better 
a piece of literature is, the diffi- 
cult it would be" to condense without losing its 
value; the more a piece of literature tends 
toward being 'escape' literature, ^ 



difficult it would be to condense." The pupils 
might consider reducing "Three Days To See" 
to understand how human values, theme, and 
under-the-surface elements would be lost. 

For composition work the students may en- 
joy trying their skills at writing a satirical es- 
say on some phase of school life, such as study 
habits, participation in too many extracurricu- 
lar activities, etc. 

"Gift from the Sea"-^-Lindbergh 

(a clarification and solution for the frustra- 
tion of having "too many things to do;" how 
to achieve a unity within oneself amid all 
the conflicting pulls and tensions of twen- 
tieth-century life) 

To help pupils understand Anne Lindbergh 
ie Jpeaking of a problem they have, the teacher 
might put the names of the days of the week 
on the board and ask students to list school, 
community, job, and home responsibilities If or 
each day. A visual representation of the crowd- 
ed schedule should impress students and make 
the work meaningful. '* ' 

Since the essay demands careful contem- 
plation, an oral reading of the essay is recom- 
mended (teacher reads and explains). In the 
discussion following the' reading, perhaps a 
fuller appreciation of the essay- will come 
through making a connection between Mrs. 
Lindbergh's way of saying things and the 
Howard Pease essay; e.g., symbolism of hermit 
crab, figurative language of "in -grace," etc. 
These will become more meaningful, also, in 
proportion to the applications made. For in- 
stance, "in grace" is probably expressed in 
high school talk as "on top of the world." En- 
courage specific examples of how that feeling 
can help students in various areas — a ball 
game, a declamation contest, etc. The teacher 
should try to bring an awareness of the fact 
that no easy solution Exists for the problem : 
the finding of the balance in which peace will 
be a part of the achievement and responsibil- 
ities one has chosen. , 



zi BLor \ ocabulary improvement the teacher 
, may point out that this selection had many 
words that v/e call abstract. Perhaps, we can 
ge^ describe the meaning of abstract by def in- 
ijilB^ its opposite, concrete: If something is con- 
crete, it is specific and definite. Anything that 
on^caii taste or smell or feel or see oir hear— 
.a typewriter, for example — may be described 
concrete. There is not much chance of mis- 
understanding what is meant by words thSt 
stand for something which may be very real 
bat «vhich cannot be seen or touched. Universal _ 
truths, democracy, welfare, individualism: all 
of these terns are in the realm of the mind. 



We call such words abstract. Often if the read- 
er does not stop to think about them, he will 
have only a hazy idea of what the author is 
discussing. 

The teacher may wish to have the pupils 
check back to see whether they can explain 
the following abstract ideas in terms of con- 
crete examples: 

(For instance, if the abstract term sweetness 
had been used, you could give as a concrete 
example the taste of sugar.) - 

1. "social and cultural pressures" (invita- 
tions to the right parties, making the 
team, getting passing grades) 

2. "contradictory tensions" (the feeling a 
student gets when the band director and 
the football coach announce practice at 
the same time) 

3. "renunciation of the world" (a hermit or 
a recluse)* 

4. "material possessions" (automobile, ster- 
eo, billiards) r - 

5. "cehfrjf ugal activity" (pump, water run- 
. ning down the bathtub drain) 

The same theme is treated in the poems : 
William Wordsworth's "The World Is Too 
Much With Us" and Ogden Nash's "I Will A- 
rise and Go Now," in Versus* 

As the subject for a composition the teacher 
might ask for a description of an experience 
which has taught ah^iniportarit value in^life. 
- It might ^ ^ ' » 

Such a project might be introduced by asking 
pupils if they feel everyone should take a Sea- 
shore vacation since Mrs. Lindbergh gained so 
much from hers. Pupils will probably bring out 
the idea that each must find Mportaht truths 
in his own way. 

"Out on a Limb with Father"— Pine 

(inspiration to other high school students to 
show what they can accomplish in a field 
which most consider reserved for adults) 

Michael Pine's clear, thinking and clever 
writing make this essay good for reading a- 
loud. Besides deriving enjoyment from the es- 
say, the pupils should be encouraged to take 
careful cohsideratibh of th^underlyirig ideas. 

* If pupils become interested, in doing some 
critical viewing of TV family dramas, they 
might hold a round-table discussion. Before 
investigating, they need to build a preliminary 
outline to follow in taking notes, such as: 

*' 1. Definition of the problem 



2. Analysis of the problem 

a. Extent — number of unrealistic fam- 
ily stories 

- b. Causes of the problem 

(1) An uncritical audience 

(2) Problems unique to TV 

c. Effects of the problem here and 
abroad 

3. Suggested solutions for the problem 

4. Evaluation of solutions 

"The Man in Asbestos" — Leacock 

(an allegory ; a glimpse of the world of the 
future ; the things and events described are 
important chiefly for the meaning that they 
shed on life today) 

By reading this, selection the pupils wilf have 
an opportunity to bring together the concepts 
and the reading skills of previous essays and 
will realize that it is fun to think and to dig for 
the "secret cargo" of literature. 

One of the chief appeals of this essay is its 
suspense. One must be careful not to give any 
hint about the outcome of the trip through 
time. V " ^ - ^ - 

Before any discussion of the selection takes 
place the teacher must be sure that all pupil* 
understand thd mea 

should express their ideas with a final defini- 
tion, stressing the point that an allegory, like 
a parable in the Bible, is a story which has a 
hidden meaning to apply to an actual situation^ 

After the_ discussion the teacher might ask 
the class how the central idea behind the alle- 
gory is summed up in the last sentence, "I 
came." Some will not realize that Leacock 
means not only coming awake from sleep to 
awareness" but also coming awake to all the 
values of the present world — the striving and 
the ^getting there that mountaineers^spoke of 
earlier as^ being the most worth-while of their 
exploits. 



After finishing the honfiction section, the 
teacher may wish the class to review^ by having 
the pupils discuss the ^entire division as a 
whole. This review should, emphasize both 
ideas and style of writing. To help pupils un- 
derstandstyle, the teacher will want to read to 
them "A Style-ish Fable". The following ques- 
tions from the Teacher's Manual for Adven- _. 
twes in Appreciation explore various styles of- 
the essayist. ~ s - 

- 1. Can you tell what environment a: person 
has had by the comparisons or -figures of 
speech he uses? How are Ralph Moody and 



Carl Sandburg alike in this respect? What 
would have happened to the effectiveness of 
"The Fields of Home" had Moody decided he 
would change his grandfather's way of speech 
to conform with English usage rules? 

2. In which of the three major sections of 
the nonfiction unit were the authors seemingly 
least concerned with style? 

3. Which authors seemed to communicate 
through their style sincerity and great interest 
in their subjects? What authors revealed in 
their -styles that they are people of broad 
learning? Whose style did you find easiest 
to follow? most difficult? 

4. Students may enjoy the following: Pick 
out one person, an author or character, and 
give youriviews on an incident around school 
as if you were the person you are impersonat- 
ing. Try to imitate style as effectively as you 
can. For instance, Thomaa might say, "Tarnal 
fools, what's this homecoming ruckus anyhow? 
Wuthless, igood-for-hothing people; Won't have 
it, I tell you." If each pupil does not tell whom 
he is impersonating, the class will have an in- 
tereitihg ^ timefguessin^iderititiesi ' 

Other (questions which will emphasize both 
style and ideas are : 

1. If yoji had a free evening to reacl and 
were given the > Choice: of more selections by 
the authors included in the noiifictidn section, 
which author would you choose? Why? 

2. Which of the types studied has more to 
offer in ideas that a person can- applyj|p his 

_ own life? Which is most exciting?" eriteftain- 
ing? Which would offer most reward in re- 
reading? . -' 

3. Which of the selections do you think 
would'make an excellent film or TV drama? 
Why? 

4. Would you classify any of the selections 
as "escape reading" ? i- 

Any of the foregoing questions may be used 
either as oral discussion questions or as a basis 
for individual writing. Topics such as thr fol- 
lowing lend themselves well to a written dis- 
cussion: j - -i_ 

1. If you could choose one ^author -from 
each of the three "worlds" of the nonfiction 
section to be neighbors of yours, which three 
would you choose? Expain your choice. \ 

2. Choose one selection from each of the 
three "worlds" which seemed to you most val- 
uable in giving you something to apply in your 
own life. Tell why. 

Zt Do the same qualities tend to bring suc- 
cess in the three worlds— of far frontiers, of 
people, and of the mind ? Explain your stand. 



Let each student select the question he wish- 
es to discuss and allow sufficient time for him 
to organize his reply carefully. 

BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

See the information given for the standard 
level. 

At this time the slow pupils, perhaps, should 
concentrate on you, doesn't, don't, inverted 
sentences, phrase after subject, and subject 
following or and nor. 

LITERATURE 

Nonfiction 

Here, again, the teacher will need to deter- s 
mine which of the selections discussed un- 
der the standard level will be best suited to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of his class. 

The slow group might see and discuss films 
on the lives of great persons, tell the life story 
of some great American, and write a short 
autobiographical sketch. , ^ 



ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Experience teaches us that the bright stu- 
dents also need much practice in avoiding run- 
on sentences an They too 
need to master agreement of subject and verb. 
The instructions for the standard level will be 
suitable for this group. A diagnostic test will 
determine how much drill will be needed. , 

In teaching agreement of subject ariH verb 
to the bright classes, the teacher may point out 
that this rule covers the few survivals in mod- 
ern English of an older, more complicated sys- 
tem of inflected verb forms. Compare with 
Latin, French, or another foreign language. 

In English the rule applies only to the third 
person singular of the present tense and the 
present perfect tense, to the first and third 
person singular of the verb to be in both the 
present and the past tense, and to the passive 
voice and the progressive forms in which be is 
used. The teacher may ask pupils to give ex- 
amples to illustrate the preceding explanations. 
They may make charts to illustrate action 
verbs and make lists to show how the choice 
of verb may greatly affect the vividness of 
the sentence, such as listing swoop and dart as 
specific synonyms for fly. 



LITERATURE 

Nonfiction 

In addition to doing the activities of the 
Standard Level listed under "Biography" and 
"Essay", the advanced students may " en- 
gage in a panel discussion of individual respon- 
sibilities to society and learn to recognize liter- 
ary references and allusions while studying the 
essay. 

Discuss essays and other literary forms that 
have similar themes. This will help students 
to see the relation of the essay to other literary 
forms. - 

FOURTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
' COMPOSITION 

The teacher should provide activities in writ- 
ten expression paralleling the study of literary 
forms. , ' - 

Concentrated attention should be given to 
the refinement of writing skills, to the -organi- 
zation- of research materials, to the c ultiy ation 
of creative ability, and to practice in expository 
writing. Many topics for written themes are 
listed in the unit on Julius Caesar* ^ .. 

GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 

Using Correct Pronouns ^ 

i> Review personal pronouns, interrogative 
pronou^^:iel|^ve pronouns, compound per- 
sonal pronouns, and compound relative fpro- 
nouhs ^(pronouns with self), and agreement 
with antecedent. ; % _ - 

Using Correct, Colorful Verbs 

Review principal parts, the right tense and 
other verb ^errors. Emphasize the correct use 
of He, lay, sit and set. _ - V 

fc At the tenth grade level pupils should be 
expected to master the accepted use of pro- 
nouns. It may take some effort on their part, 
but demand it. - 

The following concepts must be learned 
and understood : 

The following definitions were taken from 
English Skills, Grade 12, Hook, Stevens, Ginn, 
and Company, 1959, pp. 289-90. 

1: A word used in place of a noun is called 
a pronoun. 

2. An antecedent is a word to which a pro- 
noun refers. 

3. The castTof a pronoun shows its gram- 
matical use in the sentence in which it 

occurs. 

4. A personal pronoun indicates the person 
speaking (first person), the person or 
thing spoken to (second person), or the 
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person or thing spoken of (third per- 
son)* The personal pronouns are I, me, 
we, us, you, he, she, it, him, her, they, 
and them. 

5. A possessive pronoun shows possession. 
The personal possessive pronouns are 
mine, yours, his, hers, its, ours, and 
theirs. 

6. A reflexive pronoun is used as a direct 
object, an indirect object, or an object 
of a preposition to indicate the same 
person or thing as the subject. The re- 
flexive pronouns are myself, yourself, 
himself, herself, itself, ourselves, your- 
selves, and themselves, 

7. An intensive pronoun emphasizes a noun 
or another pronoun. The intensive pro- 
nouns are the same as the reflexive pro- 
nouns. 

8. A demonstrative pronoun is one that 
points out. The demonstrative pronouns 
are this, that, these, and those. 

9. An interrogative pronoun is used in a di- 
rect or :ait : indirect question.^ ^ermost 
important iriterro 

= who, whom, whose, which, and what 

10. An indefinite pronoun is one that does 
.. - not refer to a particular person, place, 
V or thing. The chief words which often 

are used as indefinite pronouns are 
each, everyone, everybody, anyone, any- 
body, one, either, neither, all, and none. 

11. A relative pronoun (or relative adverb) 
must, like personal pronouns, always re- 
fer to a definite antecedent. The common 
relative pronouns are who or whom, 
that, which, what, whoever, whomever, 
and sometimes as. ^ . 

Among the relative adverbs are when, 
where, why, whenever, and wherever* 

Rules 

1. Some personal pronouns may be used in 
the nominative case, but niever in the pb- 
jective case. These pronouns are I, he, 
she, we, and they. ^ ^ 

2. Some personal pronouns may , be used 
in the objective case, but niever in the 
nominative case. These pronouns are me, 
him, her, us, and them. 

3. The personal pronouns you and it may 
be used either in the nominative case or 
in the objective casfc. 

4. Possessive pronouns may be used either 
in the nominative case or in the objec- 
tive case. 



5. As direct or indirect objects or as ob- 
jects of prepositions, use personal pro- 
nouns in the objective case. 

6. As a matter of courtesy, when you men- 
tion yourself and someone else together, 
refer to the other person first. When you 
use you, with he, she, or they, place you 
first. 

7. As predicate nominatives, use personal 
pronouns in the nominative case. 

8. Do not use a personal pronoun immedi- 
ately after its antecedent as an extra 
and useless subject. 

9. A personal pronoun should have an an- 
tecedent to which it clearly refers. 

10. A personal pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent in gender, person, and num- 
ber^ The antecedents each, everyone, 
everybody, anyone, anybody, one, either, 
and neither are singular, and the ante- 
cedents all, none, some, and many are 
usually plural. - - 

11. Always say himself and themselves. His- 
self and theirselves are not good usage. 



12. Never use the personal prdnouru them 
for the demonstrative pronouns these or 
those. — 

Select certain demon verbs (lie, see, go) and 
use them repeatedly in illustrations. Lie is the 
hardest verb in the language. Pupils should 
understand the correct usage and should prac- 
tice the correct forms until they can use them 
without stumbling. 

In practice on correct usage, regularly have 
the student give the reason or explanation first 
^ and thus avoid time-wasting guessing at the 
correct form. , v 

Since errors in tense usually involve a care- 
less shift, give this fault sufficient attention. 
Tressler suggests that the teacher ask students 
if they would say, "It was raining, isn't it?" 
or It's raining, wasn't it?" Then collect errors 
from the written work of the class and attack 
them. 

Pupils should learn to use colorful verbs. 
From a stoiy popular with your class, select an 
incident in which the author uses colorfurverbs 
to produce a desired effect. Read the selection 
aloud and make your point with a question: 
"In the paragraph I just read, Cathy snathched 
up the envelope, glanced at the writing, 
danced into the kitchen, and waved the envel- 
ope. Suppose these four verbs had been picked, 
looked, walked, and held. Would they have 
given you the impression of a happy, excited 
girl?" 



Tressler advocates that the teacher insist 
upon 100 per cent accuracy in the use of verbs 
because exceptions prevent correct habit for- 
mation. 

LITERATURE 

The Drama 

"The Man Who Liked Dickens"— Tallman 
The King and I — Rodgers-Hammerstein 
Julius Caesar — Shakespeare 

It is suggested that the class will begin with 
the familiar and the popular "The Man Who 
Liked Dickens," a television play adapted by 
Robert Tallman from a short story by Evelyn 
Waugh. Not only is the play good theater, but 
it will also serve as a valuable lesson in appre- 
ciation. "The Man Who Liked Dickens" may 
be followed by one of America's top musicals, 
The King and I. In the musical drama students 
will find entertainment plus the satisfaction 
which comes from seeing memorable charac- 
ters in ah interesting^ setting, acting out a 
drama L with" important' implications in theme. 
The drama section for the tenth gfadf may be 
climaxed by the study of William Shake- 
speare's play Julius Caesar. 

The variety of the drama section should 
praveS riieaningful to sophomores. This unit 
begiris^ith what theyikhow andtlike ; it leads 
them on to a Vivid: example of the best in 
Americah theater^ and then it challenges them 
to stretch their intellect and- emotions in the 
reading of a play by the greatest dramatist in 
the English language. Through this drama sec- 
tion the teacher may truly help his students 
to find^-ad ventures in appreciation," 

Suggestions for Teaching Julius Caesar 

To arouse some curiosity and, perhaps, en- 
thusiasm, the day before the^teacher intends 
t6 introduce the fulL-len£th play to the clafe; 
he -could place some large printed headl^es 
on the board. They should ^beMione in color if 
the teacher wishes to get every student's at- 
tention as soon as he comes into the room. The 
teacher may use such headlines as: Part 
Combine Against Oppressive Dictatorship, As- 
sassins Attack Noble Leader, Plot Involves 
Trusted Off icials, Chaos Reigns in City. 

The teacher should be careful not to give 
away too much by the headlines. He should not 
revealntime nor locale nor whether or not the 
attack 'was, successful. After the students have 
assembled on the day- tH^ teacher wishes to in- 
troduce the play, Jie could ask them to look 
over the headlines carefully to see just what 
is revealed. He could ask the students to guess 
to^what time and locale they apply, (The 



teacher should be on the alert for suggestions 
that the first one could have applied to either 
Germany or Italy during World War II or to 
the Hungarian Revolt in 1956. Such comments 
can be used later to emphasize the timeliness 
of the themes of Julius Caesar.) 

After the students have discussed possible 
times and places, the teacher may ask them 
if there is any contradiction that they notice 
in the headlines. They should spot the first 
and second as being opposite In point of view. 
The teacher may then go on to tell them that 
these headlines never appeared, not because 
the events did not happen but because news- 
papers had not yet come^into being. At this 
point the teacher may supply the year 44 B.C, 
With that hint the students may be able to 
identify the setting. After establishing that 
the place was Rome and the attack was upon 
Julius Caesar, the teacher may have students 
open their books and read together the intro- 
duction and the section on the times s>f Julius 
Caesar, 

After reading the introduction the teacher 
may stop to discuss possible diffiQulties;-wK_ich 
the student will encounter. He may ask the 
question, "Why would you expect a play writ- 
ten over three hundred years ago to be more 
difficult to read than one written in our own 
- day?" ;__ _ , - , 

Students will probably mention changes in 
the meaning of words. The teacher can tell 
them that footnotes have been added to help 
the students in that respect. The teacher will 
need to be alert to wor<l meaning shifts that 
studeiits may hot- uhdereteh<I; that is, Act I, 
Scene I, line 59, "trophies," Kmeaiiing decpra- 
tionsrfor^the statues of Caesar ; Act I, Scene 2, 
line 165, "brooked?* meaning endured ; Act I, 
Scene 3,"line 46, "redress," meaning cure. Such 
meaning shifts are ones teachers will be able to 
get from context, but ones which might trouble 
students, particularly slow readers. The alert 
pupils should be directed to consult the Ox- 
ford Dictionary in tjie study of these words, 

= __ ^ _ • 

* Another difficulty stems from the change-in 
the way we say something. The teacher might 
use a paraphrase on the chalkboard to illus- 
trate this point. He may have students open 
their books and read lines 63-69, then write 
a paragraph together. 

In making a study of the form of the drama 
as a true aid to appreciation, the teacher will 
find it helpfuUto concentrate on the play from 
the viewer's or reader's point of view. The 
class will be concerned not with how the writer 
goes about producing an effect but with what 
that -effect has upon the audience or reader. 
Learning ^precise definitions of theme, symbol, 
simile; and jnetaphor will not increase appre- 



has been read. 

Suggested activities in connection with the 
study of Julius Caesar t 

Take part in class reading of a drama* 

Discuss the plot and characters. 

Dramatize parts of the play* 

Write an interpretation of a familiar quota- 
tion from the play* 

Make a pen sketch of some scene* 

Make reports on Shakespeare's life and 
times* 

Search for parallels between characters in 
the play and real people. 

Compare the Elizabethan theatre with the 
modern theatre* 

Locate quotations for memorizing. 

Quote from memory selected passages from 
the play studied* 

Paraphrase familiar soliloquies* 

View film and listen to recording of the 

play. 

List new words and idioms from the play* 

Teacher's Manual for Adventures in Appre- 
ciation, pp. 145-162* has detailed aids and sug- 
gestions for teaching Julius Caesar. A unit on 
Julius Caesar taken from the Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Bulletin Number 132 is of- 
fered as another approach for teaching the 
drama. 

ON TEACHING JULIUS CAESAR* 

Since to know Shakespeare has become a 
part of our culture, the teacher should plan to 
help students enjoy th.e Bard. While there is no 

♦Public Schools, Montgomery County, Maryland, En«lUh 
Language Arts, Grade 10 (September, 1966), pp.12-19. 



ujl ma ume, wrote ior jMizaDeuian audiences 
that would not _ read the manuscripts, but 
would see his plays. (The introduction in 
Pooley, et al*, Exploring Life through Liter- 
ature, Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1951, pp. 181- 
186, would be very helpful*) This would help 
to explain his references to clocks, candles, 
coffins, and other anachronisms in scenes of 
ancient Rome; it would give reason for his 
references to such sports as falconry and bear- 
baiting in such a setting* As the reading pro- 
gresses, the teacher should be alert to the dif- 
ficulties that probably will arise in the frequent 
uses of the soliloquy and the aside; he must 
also help the students to visualize the actions 
that accompany some speeches (Lucius' bring- 
ing letters to Brutus; Anthony's exposing the 
dead body of Caesar, and so forth)* 

Experience has shown that the difficulty of 
reading Shakespeare for the first time may 
lead to several readings of the play: the first 
reading for plot, the second reading for fur- 
thering comprehension and for such activities 
as making selection of scenes for dramatization, 
collections of familiar quotations, data for pan- 
el discussion, and possibly a third reading of 
certain areas about which students still feel 
uncertainties. 

At first, the teacher must do much of the 
reading and the explaining. As the play pro- 
gresses, however, his supr«restions, hints, and 
questions should help the students begin their 
own imaginary pictures of the action* Before 

his reading aloud the first scene of Act I, the 
teacher should write on the board the names of 
the characters who appear in the scene ; then 
he should help the students learn to pronounce 
them correctly* In addition, the teacher should 
give the pupils a picture of what lies behind 
the action in the first scene; he must point out 
that the play does not open at the beginning 
of the story; he must help students deduce 
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:RiC 



Cousins 
Custer 
De Kruif 

Dopley 

Fermi 

Frank 
Gilbreth 

Gollomb 
Groyer 

Hagedorn 
Hulme 



James 
Johnson 
teller 
Lawrence 
Lindbergh 
_Ldyeiace 

Marshall 

Meadowcraft 

Meigs 

Rawlings 

Iliis 



Dr. Schweitzer of 

Lambarene 
Boots and Saddles 

(General Custer) 
♦MicrbbeHiinters 

(collective bio- 
graphy); 
Doctor Tom Dooley, 
^ My Story - ; 
W Atoms in the Family 

(Ennco Fermi) 
♦Diary of a Young Girl 
Belles on Their Toes 
Cheaper by the * 

Dozen 
Albert Schweitzer: 
Genius of the Jungle 
Robert Louis 

Stevenson, Teller of 

Tales 
Bojrs' Life of 

Roosevelt 
Annie's Captain ^ 

(Capt. John M* 

Cavarly) 

♦Lone Cowboy 

I Married Adventure 
♦Story of My Life 

Interrupted Melody 

We 

Rockne of Notre 
Dame 

A Man Called Peter 
Boys' Life of Edison ■ 
Invincible Louisa 
♦Cross Creek 

♦The Making of an 

American 



Orczy 
Pyle 

Rawlings 
Sabatini 



Scott 

Shute 

Skidmore 

Stevenson 



Stewart 
Stone 
Stowe 
Tarkington 

Verne 



Wells 



Green Grass of — =~ 
Wyoming 
My Friend Flicka 
Tnun derhead 
The Scarlet Pimpernel 
Men of Iron_ 
♦The Yearling 

Captain Blood 

Scaramouche 

The Sea Hawk 
♦Ivanhce 
♦The Talisman 

Pied Piper 

Hill Doctor 

Black Arrow 
♦Kidnapped 
♦Treasure Island 

Ivy Tree 

President's Lady 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 
♦Alice Adams 
♦Penrod 
♦Seventeen 

Mysterious Island 

Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the 
Sea 

Seven Science Fiction 
Novels 

First Men in the 
Moon 
The Food of the 

Gods 
In the Days of the 

Comet 
The Invisible Man 
The Island of Dr* 
Moreau 
Ti me M achine 



uiciiu vv ny i vv yuu Know any people wno 
would be good subjects for any of the pro- 
grams? Add the names of other programs 
of a similar nature. 

Person to Person 
Masquerade Party 
This Is Your Life 
Cavalcade of America 
T-Men in Action 
Dragnet 

3. Write a character sketch, using a fictitious 
name if you wish, of an acquaintance whom 
you would call successful, or average, or a 
failure. Point out what influences by others 
you think contributed to his situation. 

4. Listen to the teacher read a short poem call- 

4. Listen to the teacher read a short poem 
called "Opportunity ;" tell why one man suc- 

5. Decide how peoples' words and deeds show 
what they are. Cite examples. 

6. Decide what kind of person speaks or is the 
subject of each of the following statements 
taken from readings for your class: 

a. 'Tm always lucky in my weather. It 
might rain if you wanted to go yourself. 
You never hold trumps, you know— I al- 
ways do. You've got the beauty, you see, 
and I've got the luck!" (Silas Marner, 
Chap. Ill) 

b. "Let the gods so speed me as I love the 
name of honor more than I fear death." 
(Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene II) 

c. "Young Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look; he thinks too much; such men are 
dangerous." (Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene 
H) 



the reading, tell your impression of what 
was going on in Rome at the opening of the 
play, how the tribunes and the commoners 
felt toward each other, and what you think 
was Shakespeare's main purpose in the 
scene. 

2. Refer to words listed on the board by the 
teacher (assembly, consuls, dictatorship, 
monarchy, patricians, plebians, republic, 
senate, tribunes) . 

Discuss what these words mean and situa- 
tions in which they are used. 

3. Make a list of the important characters as 
they appear "on stage", adding after each 
name descriptive words that occur to you as 
he plays his part. These will aid you later 
in discussing the play. 

Examples : J ulius Caesar — proud, boastful, 

arrogant 
Marcus Brutus— ^-honorable, 
idealistic, 
impractical 

4. Listen to the MGM recording (or some 
other) after you have read the first act to 
hear how experienced actors interpret the 
parts. Evaluate. 

5. Read Act II to determine why Brutus be- 
comes the leader of the conspirators. Dis- 
cuss the growing conflicts between Brutus 
and Cassius, Caesar and Calpurnia. 

6. Read Act III to note that Cassius, rather 
than Brutus, was a better judge of people. 

Discuss what you consider to be the climax, 
the assassination or the effects of Anthony's 
oration: 

7. Read Act IV and\V to determine how 
Shakespeare is able to maintain audience in- 
terest for such a long period after the cli- 
max. 
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Benet 
Canfield 



Harte 

Hawthorne 
Henry, O. (Porter) 

London - 

Maupassant, de 
Poe 



Scoggins 
Stevenson 



Stuart 



Day 
Lamb 

Saroyan 
Skinner 

Tarkington 
Thurber 



SHORT STORIES 

Twenty-Five Short 
Stories 
\ Four Square 

Adventures of % 
i. Sherlock 
♦The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat 

♦The Ambitious Quest 

Best Short Stories of 
O.Henry 

Best Short Stories of 

Jack London , 
♦The Necklace 
♦The Cask of 

Amontillado 
♦The Pit and the 
Pendulum 
Chucklebait 

♦The Sire de 

Maletroit's Door " 
Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Tales from the Plum 
Grove Hills 

ESSAY 

♦Life with Father 
♦A Dissertation on 

Roast Pig . 
♦The Human Comedy 
♦Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay 
Your Amiable Uncle 
The Thurber Carnival 

LEGEND 



Brownings 

Burns 
Bryant 



Holmes 
Kipling s 

Lanier 
Markham 

Millay 
Poe 

Sandburg 

Addams 

Beebe 

Blair 

Buck 

Bulfinch 

Cleveland 

Clemens 

Corbett 

Davis 

Durant 



The Pied Piper of 
Hamlin _-t 

How They Brought . 
z 4 the Good News from 
1 Aix to Ghent 

Sweet Afton - 

Tarn O'Shanter 

♦Thanatopsis 

The Prisoner of 
Chillon , 

The Deacon's. 
Masterniece 
♦The Ballad of East 
and West 
Recessional 
The Marshes of Glynn 
Lincoln, The Man of 
the People ^ 
♦Renascence = 
♦Annabel Lee 
The Raven 
♦The People, Yes 



NON-FICTION 



♦Twenty Years at 
Hull House 

Half a Mile Down 

High Jungle 

Beyond Courage 

Bring 'em Back Alive 
♦Age of Fable 

No Life for a Lady 

Life on the Mississippi 

Roughing It 

Man Eaters of India 
Doctor to the Islands 
♦Story of Philosophy 
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8. Collect, in your second reading, some ex- 
amples of the use of the soliloquy, Act II, 

■ Scene I, lines 10-34; Anthony's apostrophe 
over Caesar's body, Act III, Scene I, lines 
C 252-273 and P 257-278) . 

If you are interested in figurative language 
and devices, you may want to collect ex- 
amples of simile, metaphor, personifica- 
tion, anachronisms, and so forth. 

9. Bring to class, for bulletin board display 
and discussion, clippings, articles, advertise- 
ments that remind you of any of the char- 
acters or actions in the play, as well as 
references to Shakespeare. 

10. Plan and carry out a dramatization of the 
two orations or some other scene (s) that 
you consider to be good examples of one 
individual's influence on others. Have try- 
outs; try different interpretations ; listen 
to recordings; put practice scenes on tape 
recorder for * critical, listening ; plan such 
setting and costumes as are necessary ; 
rehearse ! Remember that much prepara- 
tion must precede polished presentation. 

11. Discuss the traits in both Brutus and Cas- 
sius that made them disagree about many 
things, i.e., the plans for the assassination. 
Compare Anthony and Cassius in their 
methods of controlling others. Add other 
pairs that may occur to you. 

12. Make an oral report on a twentieth cen-* 
tury dictator (Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Peron). How could he be compared to Jul- 
ius Caesar? 

13. Have a panel discussion on the conflicts 
within the play or on mob psychology as 
evidenced both in the play and in our 
times. 

14. Point out on the board the listed pas- 
^ sages that you had heard before reading 

them in the play. Where do they appear in 
the play? Under what circumstances? 
What is the significance of each? Have 
you ever seen any used in other literary 
pieces or in advertisements? Which have 
you heard used in daily conversation? 



a. 
b. 



"Beware the Ides of March." 
"It was Greek to me." 



c. "It is the bright day that brings iorth 

the adder." 

d. "Let's carve him as a dish fit for the 

gods." 

e. "Cowards die many times before 

their death ; 

The valiant never taste of death but 
once." 



f. "Ettu, Brute!" 

g. "Cry 'Havoc', and let slip the dogs 

of war." 

h. "Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 

me your ears." 

i. "The evil that men do lives after 

them ; 

The good is oft interred with their 
bones." 

j. "Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff." 

15. Divide the play by acts or by some other 
convenient fashion, for each row, or other 
group, to find the greatest number of fa- 
miliar quotations and some others that you 
like particularly; accept as a class list only 
those that meet with general approval af- 
ter your attempts at "selling" your list. 



16. 



On a sheet of paper copy the numbers of 
the sentiences written on the board. In the 
margin write true or false as you think 
the statement should: be labeled. -Then r in- 
dicate: ^n your 

the underlined word in eajch sentence in- 
fluenced your marginal rap^ 

a. Cassius considered Caesar a man of 
prodigious strength. 

b. Most Roman citizens wanted Caesar to 
become their emperor. " ' 
Caesar admired the way that valiant 
men regarded death. 
Calpurnia was unmoved by the mes- 
sages of the augurers. 
Caesar did not have a petty iole in the 
founding of the Roman Empire. 

f . Brutus was not a servile man. 

g. Cassius was a wily conspirator. 

h. Anthony called Lepidus an unmeritable 
man, a gracious compliment. 

i. At times, Cassius displayed jealousy of 
Caesar. 



c. 



e. 



17. 



For those who become very much interest- 
ed in the author, his peers, and his period, 
read from various sources and prepare a 
source theme. A list of selected topics is 
posted on -the bulletin board. If you ^sh 
a particular topic, check with your teacher 
and sign the list beside your choice. (Some 
of these suggested topics are offered for 
the gifted child.) 



Suggested Topics For Source Themes 
History 

Henry VIII 

Elizabeth I - - 

Mary Queen of Scots 

The Earl of Essex 

The Earl of Leicester 

The Queen's foreign suitors 



=4 

J. 
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The Times 

Elizabethan London 
Elizabeth's "Progresses" 
Inns and travel 

Sports and pastimes (other than theater) 
Architecture 

Adventurers 

Sir Francis Drake 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sir Philip Sidney 
John Hawkins 
William Baffin 
John Davys 
Martin Frobisher 
Sir Lawrence 

Theater 

Early history 
Famous theaters 

The theater 

Blackfriars 

The Globe 

The Swan 
Famous companies 

_ Writers 

William Shakespeare 
Biography 
The sonneteer 
The dramatist 
The producer-director 
The actor 

Bentfonson 
Michael Drayton 
Beaumont and Fletcher 
Edmund Spenser 
Christopher Marlowe 
Sir Francis Bacon 
Isaac Walton 

The Bard Today 

Famous Stratf ords 

Stratford-upon-Avon, England 

Stratford, Ontario 

Stratford, Connecticut 
Shakespeare on television 
Shakespeare in the daily papers 
Famous modern Shakespearean actors 

Sir Laurence Olivier 

Sir John Gielgud 

Basil Rathbone 

Orson Welles 

Vivian Leigh 

Judith Anderson 

John Barrymore 

Claude Raines 

18. Visit the Eolger Shakespeare Library to 
note f atures of the Elizabethan stage and 
to note other memorabilia. Report findings 
to class. 



19. Do an, artistic or construction project 
which shows your ability to transfer what 
you have read to another medium. Share, 
your experience with others. 

Constructing, Drawing, Costuming 
Projects 

Model of the Globe Theater 
Cross section of a theater 
Stage set for one scene 
Floor plan for one scene 
Costume plates for Julius Caesar 
Costumed dolls 

Of Elizabethan .period 

Of Roman period 

20. Read books from the suggested list of sup- 
plementary readings and write book re- 
views. 

Evaluating Activities 

1. Illustrate your grasp of the plot of the play 
and its characterizations by your agreement 
or disagreement with one of the following 
statements.- * - - 

a. The brief appearances of the wives of 
Caesar and Brutus could have been omit- 
ted from the play without any loss to the 
plot. " .. . • 

b. In his judgment of Anthony, Brutus was 
wiser than Cassius. 

c. "Blind follower" like Caius Ligarius are 
responsible for many of the misfortunes 
and evils in the world. 

d. People usually get the kind of govern- 
ment they deserve. ~ + 

e. The assassination of Caesar accomplished 
Brutus's purpose. 

f. The characters in the play are represent- 
ative of real people rather than of 
stereotyped categories. 

g. The play should have been named 
Marcus Brutus, not Julius Caesar. 

2. For purposes of testing your ability to eval- 
uate people — and yourself— accurately and 
objectively, illustrate in a brief written pa- 
per how the characters of Julius Caesar, 
Marcus Brutus, Cassius, and Anthony are 
emphasized by contrast with one another. 

3. Write statements expressing your opinion 
about 

a. Who the successful character in the play 
is 

b. Which character arouses the greatest 
sympathy 

c. Who the most dominant character is 

d. Who is completely unaware of his own 
weaknesses and failings 



e.= How Shakespeare arouses in his audience 
a desire for Caesar's death, 

4. See the MGM motion picture of Julia* 
Caesar if possible; decide how well it com- 
pares with your concept gained by reading 
the play. 

BASIC LEVEL . 
GRAMMAR 

Just how much of the grammar recommend- 
ed for the standard group the slow class will 
be able to absorb will depend upon the abilities 
and needs of these pupils. The teacher will use 
his own judgment. Perhaps, with slow students 
he will need to^ concentrate only upon the most 
prevalent and serious pronoun errors; and per- 
haps omit entirely consideration of such prob- 
lems as who-whom, or-nor. 

Active and passive are useful terms in dis- 
cussing verbs but are not essential for slow stu- 
dents. 

LITERATURE 
TEe Drama ^ ~ - 

The slow pupils may read and discuss simple -~ 
one-act plays. The teacher should help them 
determine the central idea of the play and 
should require them to write a one-paragraph 
summary of the plot. , 

If the teacher attempts to teach Julius 
Caesar to these pupils, he will probably have 
to read and explain most of it to them. Audio- 
visual materials may help. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Tressler recommends that the abler pupils 
be excused from drill on pronouns when they 
regularly use pronouns correctly in speaking 
and writing and make 100 per cent on Mastery 
Tests. 

These students may do the following activi- 
ties: 

Prepare a tape recording of conversations in 
which the correct use of the definite pro- 
noun is used. 

Write pairs of sentences showing the differ- 
ence in punctuation when an interrogative 
sentence is a direct quotation or an indi- 
rect quotation. 

Write and illustrate a brief anecdote in 
which the singular or plural indefinite 
pronoun is included with its verb and the 
correct possessive adjective. 



The teacher may list on the board some com- 
dent papers and then have the pupils write as 
many colorful verbs as they can for each one. 
He may next have the pupils apply these verbs 
in their writing. 

LITERATURE 

The Drama 

With advanced students the teacher may 
emphasize: 

Characteristics of dramatic writing 

Genius of Shakespeare 

Life and times of Shakespeare 

Basic values of life as revealed in drama 

Beauty of the English language 

Current Shakespearean actors 

The teacher may wish to have these students 
write compositions in connection with Julius 
Caesar, 

After they finish reading Julius Caesar, the 

students may enjoy a debate on the jijiestion, 
"Was^heldlli^ 

The debate should be based not only upon the 
play, in which Shakespeare interprets history 
in a way which will create^^ • 
so on-material which the students gather from 
other sources — history books,' encyclopedias, 
etc. The teacher should caution the students 
to be sure to ^put down their sourcefesd that 
if an ^opponent questions their material, they 
can tell from what book it came. 7 

Students who like to -draw may make car- 
= toons illustrating figures of speech^such as 
"he doth bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus . . etc. Someone with a gop4 imag- 
ination could dp a clever series of pictures on 
the theme, "Cowards die many times^ before 
their death." 

FIFTH SIX WEEKS 
STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

The pupils must continue to practice using 
the skills introduced previously and to acquire 
more advanced skills to meet present and fu- 
ture needs. 

Pupils should be required to write brief 
analyses, summaries, and precis of literary se- 
lections. 

GRAMMAR 

Thro ugh. abundant practice in using the cor- 
rect forms do a thorough review of adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. Teach 
verbals: participles, gerunds, infinitives. ■ 



LITERATURE 
The Literary Epic 
The Idylls of the King 

"Gareth and Lynette" 

"Gareth and Lynette" will provide the stu- 
dents with the experience of a long narrative 
poem, a type of poetry which will be new to 
many of them. This narrative of an impetuous 
idealistic youth and a girl who judges by ap- 
pearances rather than true worth is an ex- 
cellent introduction to an important literary 
form. As the students read this poem, they 
should lay aside the rapid reading speed of the 
twentieth century and slow down to the lei- 
surely pace of an earlier day. The blank verse, 
the archaic vocabulary, and the languorous 
pace of the sentences create ah effect like rich 
light shining from the stained-glass windows 
of a medieval cathedral. , 

Classroom experience has shown the impor- 
tance of creating for students a common back- 
ground for "Gareth and^ Lynette." Some stu- 
dents will have read during their jjinior high 
schookyears^b^^^^ 

hoe* Others will have attended some moving 
pictures or learned of me dieval life on som e 
television program. Many \vill have only the 
vaguest idea, if any, of feudal tiW^ 
to draw all together before readingVi-Gareth 
and Lynette" is to show a filin dealing with 
this peflbd of history. The, Meaning of Feudal- 
ism (Coronet) , a ten; minute iolor film, with 
sound, emphr.s?zing particularly the ' feudal 
castle will prepare students for the scenes be- 
tween Gareth and the King in the long vaulted 
hall where Arthur sits on his throne. The Medi- 
eval Knights, (Encyclopedia Britannica 
dramatizes the^ stages through which a -young 
nobleman was required to pass in order to be- 
come a^khight. Knights of the Round Table 
(National Council of Teachers of English) is a 
filmstrip in two parts, dealing first with the 
legend^ahd its relation to the United Nations 
of today and second with the legend (in color) 
as taken from a motion picture version. If the 
teacher can secure one or two of these films, 
he can do much to arouse interest in the life 
of people in the times of "Gareth and Lynette." 

As the teacher shows the -films and as he 
discusses them after the showing, he should 
weave in as much preparatory .information as 
possible. ^ 

Suggested Information to be Communicated 
to Pupils 

In Idylls of the King, Tennyson composed 
twelve poetic . episodes (idylls) which retell 
the old stories with a new emphasis on moral 
purpose and the accomplishment of good deeds. 
His characters and events symbolize certain 
human traits and ideals. King Arthur is more 



than a mighty warrior; he is the living ex- 
ample of man's power to subdue evil thoughts 
and deeds. Gareth is the symbol of impetuous 
idealistic youth, and Lynette represents the 
human weakness of judging by appearances 
rather than true worth. 

Many beautiful passages from the total poem 
are still quoted, and some of the characters 
and incidents in it have taken on permanency 
within the English language itself. King Ar- 
thur's magic sword, Excalibur, for example, 
has come to stand for justice, and the Holy 
Grail, for man's aspiration toward purity and 
nobility. 

Idylls of the King has a stirring meaning for 
modern readers. It holds forth for them, as for 
previous readers, great truths about : life. The 
heroic story about King Arthur has been retold 
many times, until it has come to symbolize 
man's persistent efforts throughout history, to 
achieve unity and bring peace and good will 
to the community of men. 

Like the tjnited-Nations in our own day, so 
the legendary Round Table — an association 
of knights dedicated to promoting justice — of 
King Arthurjs day, long ago, was-an attempt 
on a small scale to establish order in a trou- 
' bled world. In the 'hopeful founding of the 
Round Table and its rise to glory, as well as in 
its later weakening and final destruction, we 
can try to understand what lies at the* base of - 
man's repeated failure to solve his social prob- 
lems. . 

Suggestion for Teaching "Gareth and Lynette 1 " 

After reading or ^assigning the introductory 
material to "Gareth^and Lynette," the teacher 
jnay begin the poem itself by pronouncing each 
of the characters' names and identifying them 
so. that no one starts the story with hazy vision. 
Explain that King Lot was the King of the 
Orkney Islands north of England arid that 

_^ Bellicent __was King^ Arthurs' half-sister who 
married King Lot. King Lot is now ill and Belli- 

* cent is ruling the Orkneys. Gareth is the 
youngest of King Lot's children and he is also 
the tallest. 

After such explanations, the techer may fee- 
gin reading the poem, making clear that the 
pupils understand what spate is. Other words 
m ^ the first fifteen lines which the teacher 
might w|sh to have ^>n the board arid define 
before Beginning are cataract, precipitancy, 
arid vacillating* After reading for a brief 
^ while, the teacher may interpret in ordinary 
prose the meaning of what has been read so 
far. , =- 

The teacher should make sure that the rela- 
tively difficult beginning of this poem does not 



prevent students from getting accurate knowl- 
edge they will need for the rest of the story. 
It is important to relate Gareth's plight to that 
of any youngster today who wants to stand on 
his own and who feels that his parents have 
held him too long as a child. The equally un- 
derstandable concern of parents needs also to 
be explained, and when if is pointed out that 
in this particular case, the queen was well-in- 
tentioned but somewhat selfish, the teacher 
should make it clear that this is not always 
true of all parents. They may be both well- 
intentioned and unselfish. 

In connection with the journey of Gareth 
and his two servants (who go clad like tillers 
of the soil southward from the Orkney Islands 
to Camelot, which supposedly was situated in 
southwestern England, possibly at Winches- 
ter), the teacher should be sure to call atten- 
tion to the descriptions of the landscape* Art- 
ists in the class who wish to portray Gareth 
or any portions of this story should be encour- 
aged to do so at this point. r The teacher should 
be careful, of course, not to turn the study of 
"Gareth and Lynette" Intft ji number of art^ 
projecls^and- picture^d 

pose, as always, is the appreciation of the 
poem itself. 

When the teacher gets to line 210, once 
again it will be helpful in reading the poem 
aloud to have some girl student prepared to 
read the part of the widow and a boy in the 
class prepared tp read the part of King Arthur. 

Words which will bother the students as 
they go along are fealty, line 240 ; rend,; line 
241; reave, line 260; crtven, line 272; sup- 
pliant, line 277 ; wan-sallow, line :294:; ? thfe ye^bs 
clomb (for climbed), line 56, and drave (for 
drove), line 659. The teacher may want to un- 
derline these next words in his own copy and 
use the underlining to alert him to passages 
in which the pupil may need help : 

Book of hours, line 46 ' - 
to the quick, line 89 (The quick originally 
> referred to the delicate base of the_ 

fingernail*) . 
knaves, villain, lines 93, 99 (These mean- 
#1 ings have changed with time:) 
Thrall, line 104 (Relate to enthrall*) 
cornice, line 158 (Relate to Cornwall*) 
ravage, line 278 
brewis, line 298 
Seneschal, line 302 
trenchant, line 500 
■ Sled (Take refuge on the same isle), line 

603 - 
catapult, line 655 
crupper, line 656 
petulant; lines 716 and 743 

If the teacher proceeds far enough into the 
idyll the first day, it is possible to assign the 



remainder of the story for outside work, al- 
though always the following day must be 
taken up with enjoyment of hearing the poem, 
or at least portions of it, read aloud* If the 
teacher can bring his students up as far as the 
point where Gareth rides off with Lynette, 
they will be deeply enough into the poem and 
aware of the way of reading from the presen- 
tation to manage the rest of it by themselves. 

BASIC LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

In this unit of grammar, which covers using 
correct forms of adjectives, adverbs, preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, slow classes may con- 
centrate on the avoidance of the double nega- 
tive, " a hour," "the both of them," "tRem 
boys," "swims good," and "being that," etc. 

These pupils . jed to use participles, ger- 
unds and infinitives to brighten dull sentences 
and to reduce ovenreight sentences. They need 
to learn to punctuate correctly participial 
phrases. - - . 

.Through abuhdano practice the slo 
will learn to avoid dangling phrases in speak- 
ing and writing. ~ %_ 

The teacher needs to point out that an un- 
derstanding of verbals can improve expression 
and help eliminate one type of sentence frag- 
ment. * 

Emphasize that a participle is only part vjerb 
and can never stand alone as a predicate verb. 
Help rthesje pupils to see the difference between 
"plants growing with little moisture" and "the 
plants are growing with little moisture." 

LITERATURE 

".Gareth and Lynette" 

The suggestions given under the standard 
level for^ teaching: "Gareth and Lynette" may 
be used with slow groups also. The teacher 
may have to? proceed at a slower pa£e. " 

More audio-visual materials and films will 
be necessary for this group. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

Bright students need to i lmpw the formally 
correct forms of adjectives, adverbs, premoni- 
tions and conjunctions so that they may exer- 
cise judgment about what to use in a given 
situation. * 

No usage error should be allowed to go un- 
challenged. The good pupil* must be made 
to see that good usage will help him attain his 
goals. - *- 



Bright students will benefit from intensive 
study of verbals. . As they reach out for -im- 
proved style and concise ways of expressing 
themselves, they will find verbals of great val- 
ue. They need to understand that a mature 
style relies heavily upon verbals for clarity 
and conciseness. The good class needs to draw 
parallels between nonessential phrases and 
nonessential clauses. 

In studying the punctuation of participial 
phrases, have the pupiis read aloud unpunc- 
tuated sentences, and they will ordinarily pause 
before and after a nonessential phrase. Point 
this out to the class: they ordinarily pause 
where commas are needed. 

LITERATURE 

The Idylls of the King 

It is suggested that the advanced group 
cover all the idylls (episodes) . 

Techniques for Reading and Discussion 

Sg that your own teaching-goals, do- not 
become ^ 

whether to teach The Idylls of the King as a 

poem or as a story. Which' will you accent- 
its dramatic story line or the poetic form and 
content? " - 

If a unit on poetry has preceded this story, 
your students might review any of the devices 
you made part of that instruction. '. 

It is extremely useful to put A Cast of Char- 
acters on your blackboard at the beginning 
of tlfe uhit^ 

students with the pronunciation of names and 
at the same time help them understand rela- 
tionships among the characters. Such a list 
need not be given in the order in which stu- 
dents meet the different individuals. 

; An assignment schedule which conforms 
to no one inflexible pattern is a good induce- 
ment to better reading and to enthusiasm for 
projects. Variety comes when you; alternate si- 
lent reading with oral. • 

Depend on volunteers to shoulder some of 
the responsibility for read A sound tactic 
is to assign a rather lengthy section- — one com- 
plete episode — to three or four students who 
like to read aloud and who can be relied upon 
to prepare carefully. Students take tunis doing 
the reading. Usually ^able students can be or- 
ganized to work at this as a committee ; they 
might be given responsibility for the whole 
da^'s assignment, including the preparation of 
their own questions, which they will present 
to their classmates in a round-table discussion. 



Give help with the pronunciation of all 
unusual and all proper names. Use discussion 
, time to keep attention on characterization as 
well as on the story. 

Discussion periods can be held frequently, 
not only at the end of an episode. Whenever 
the teacher sees that a certain section has 
made an impression and the class would like 
to talk about it, the teacher may pause for fur- 
ther discussion. The teacher can supply addi- 
tional historical background. Draw parallels 
between characters the class has encountered 
in short stories. 

Suggest a list of activities (projects)^ that 
will enable each pupil to relate his own hob- 
bies and interests to the study at hand. This 
will make him inore con tributive and co-oper- 
ative. He will participate in discussion more 
earnestly. 

Some of the students may be ente* laing 
and begin their projects almost as soon as chey 
get into the swing of the story. Others may 
cafchijthe |pi^ 
-tffey ^ 
^ :pp^,>:o>^ 

draw^jtq ^clpSe^t :s 
final Tejx&miM 
complete 

his own work to fruition and avoids making 
him feel frustrated if the test comes while he 
is still engrossed in his project, so that he 
drops it in discouragement. - - J , 

If students have been diligent and original 
with their ideas and undertakings, make a con- 
certed effort, to plan an examination in which 
you phrase at least one question that permits 
everyone ^to^sfumjn^riz^ what he has learned 
^ffom his^ovm research; 

' SIXTH SIX WEEKS ' 

STANDARD LEVEL 
COMPOSITION 

Continued emphasis must be given to correct 
sentence structure and ordered sequence. At- 
tention must be given the development of 
power in writing, ^ including the ^ to sort 
out details, to organize ideas, to emphasize 
main points, and to indicate by phraseir con- 
nectives? and other ^ transitional devices rela- 
- tions that are important. Pupils must have reg- , 
ular practice in writing reports', stories, de- 
scriptions, explanations, directions, definitions, 
reviews, announcements, arid in doing creative 
^writing. Pupils should master the. punctuation 
of simple, compound, and complex sentences, 
and punctuation to make meaning clear. The 
* writing of the pupils will be related to the 
literatujre for this unit and to their needs and 
experiences. ^ w 



GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 

Continued attention must be given to all 
elements previously introduced/ Emphasis 
should be placed on the discovery of the lan- 
guage needs of a particular group of individ- 
uals. The creation of learning situations, func- 
tional in nature, should meet those needs. The 
use of the colon, the dash, and parentheses 
should be mastered. 



The teacher needs to remind the pupils that 
the colon is always used after the salutation 
of a business letter. Point out that a colon be- 
fore a list raps for attention. It seems to say, 
"Watch carefully for what comes next" 

The teacher needs to call attention to any 
excessive use of the dash and the exclamation 
point which indicates schoolgirl style. Show the 
pupils that the dash, properly used, is a legiti- 
mate and helpful mark of punctuation. Point 
up the drama implied by the dash in this sen- 
tence from Joseph Conrad's "Youth": "We 
live as in a dream-^oi^s." 

: Try to cure students of the habit of using 
the dash whenever they are too lazy to re- 
phrase a loose sentence or to figure out what 
punctuation a sentence requires. 

Diction is one effective method of teaching 
punctuation. 

Before time for final examination the teach- 
er should take time for a big overall review. 

LITERATURE . 

The Novel 

While teaching the novel, the teacher should 
emphasize : % 

Enduring qualities of great fiction, 
The novel as a mirror of life and times, 
Human emotions revealed by^charactera, 
Qualities of realistic writing, and 
Enjoyment from reading fictions 

The following suggestions for teaching Silas 
Marner came from The Teacher's Manual for 
Adventures in Appre ci ati n. 

Silas Marner by George Eliot 

In Silas Marner one- of the^teacher's aims 
should bo^to help pupils see that in a well- 
wrought novel characters affect the plot, and 
that as in life, when people and situations in- 
teract, the people change, and the situations 
change. The teacher ^should help his pupils 
see how this novel uses a theme of importance 
to human beings and explores that theme by 
means of human emotions and ideas supported 
by skilled use^of wordl, images, and narrative 



devices. It is necessary to help the students 
comprehend the honest, affectionate whole- 
someness of a character like Dolly Winthrop 
and understand how these qualities are bal- 
anced against the hypocrisy and cruelty of 
William Dane; how Eppie and the gold sym- 
bolize two unlike ways of life— one leading 
to the stunting of the human sp:rit f the other 
opening to happiness and satisfaction. 

Aside from its use as a suitable example of 
literary form, Silas Marner contains values and 
concepts which are important from personal, 
social, and ethical considerations. This novel 
is concerned with happiness and with the 
choices an individual must make in life, and 
so, too, are high school students. The story 
opens with Silas Marner, friendless and blight- 
ed; the story concludes when Eppie says, "I 
think nobody could be happier thah^we are." 
In the interval the novel has explored signifi- 
cant values and concepts: that life can become 
stunted without love; that wrongdoing carries 
within itself the germ of its own punishment; 
that human beings are more important than 
money or things; that no one xan-es^pi^^^ 
consequences^^ 

planation of these concepts an<^val^ 
pupil learns much about the causes of human 
behavior; he hds stniltf(| witli a^ 
the foibles of the human family; and he has 
become r more^thpugh^ 

the importance of the choices all human beings 
must make and how these choices determine 
the quality of their living. If thev^p^pil^as 
fully-csmprehende^ . 
der has been put into his perception of how to 
live his own life. 



Several weeks before the teach^^jBgin| 
Silas Marner, h^vwitt 

plans to create interest in the study of the 
novel and of Silks C Marner in particul arSfepr 
this purpose twppbulletin> board displaysV^eKef- 
fectivey One on The Novel and another ^qir 
Silas Marner, Famous Representative of the 
Novel* These two bulletin boards may (1) be 
presented simultaneously or (2) they may be 
presented one-after the other, each f^afwe^S, 
and on the same board. Perhaps some art stu- 
dent would prepare them. Use color ^effectively 
for background and avoid any pictur^esiLorri^t- 
tering which could be associated with drab- 
ness. \ . 

For display on The Novel, the teacher may 
ask some pupil to type up some of the follow- 
ing facts on index cards^or on papers of var- 
ious colors. : J . 

The idea of Silas Marner first came to 
George Eliot as a memory from her childhood, 
a single vivid image of a weaver carrying a 
heavy bag on his back, his silhouette against 
the sky just at twilight. Little did the man 



know that in the mind of the wide-eyed little 
girl watching him from a distance, he was 
to develop into a story read by generations of 
people. 

^Fack London left school at 14, went to »ea 
at 17, was a tramp at 18, became a writer in 
his twenties, when he gained fame with The 
Call of the Wild. 



The French writer Alexandre Dumas poured, 
out a steady stream of novels. Of them all, two 
remain almost as popular as in his own time: 
The Three Musketeers and The Count of 
Monte Crista. 

.^Little Lord Fauntleroy, the seven-year-old 
hero of the novel by that name, set fashions 
in boys' clothing and hair-styling^(curl£) . The 
hovel was more popular with mothers than 

With SQJ1S. - 

7 David Copperfield has much in it of Charles 
Pickens's own life. Is it his masterpiece, better 
even than Great Expectations and A Tale of 
Two Cities ? Dickens himself regarded it as 
his best work. ;:- ■ . 

The teacher may arrange the cards among 
pictorial representatives of novels. He may 
ask the librarian for some book jackets or ask 
pupils with artkric ability to prepare imagi- 
native covers with titles of famous novels 
lettered on them. An example on a bulletin 
board used for such a purpose had as its cent- 
tral theme a legend in colored letters: THERE 
IS A NOVEL TO PLEASE EVERY READER. 
Arranged in balanced form around these let- 
ters were student illustrations ol novels which 
would appeal to various personality types: The 
Tfeje^iisfcp^^ 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea for 

boys interested in rugged adventures, Cress 
Delhanty and Vanity Fair for girls of differing 
degress of maturity; Les Miserable*, Wuther- 
ing HeifcHli^^ 

mature, able readers; Huckleberry' Finn, Da- 

tion of a novel had beside it a legend such as 

ftBs^d^ ^ 

SHE Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain (Samuel 

j?f5>" iCleme^):;^^ T -'./__ i.- : "^ vi 

:: ^ Scmy-p_eopJe^cMsid^ thfe: Me z&Jatei& 
J^^rAmeridan J_ncf>e Moby 
j>^ _ Dick* Whatever its final place in American 
"^^:--Mtei»tur^ this hovel J8vii^ra^an^l^£^js- 
itory. Huck and ^KisjNe^o f ^il^hdMA pr ^ 
\ ^:^xe?d dow^ 

C-^ periences, they £ricofih^^^ 
^^iwagsr wfifeltry to liiie?thwiw^^^^^ 
- .^^^a^-rOf--Buc^ -fififd Jim : and: thCkinflly 
^ r people rwhoS" they:-ihe£fc The^npye]- cap-: 



tures the feel of life along the Mississippi 
and a- way of thinking that entered into 
the definition of "American." 

For Silas Marnier the second bulletin board 

* should include a map of England, with an ar- 
row pointing to the area of Coventry j(jn the 
'Midlands county of Warwick), A * literary 
map of England can be worked out by a com- 

— mittee of good-students-or^heteacher~may 
.^^^s^a^student^o^aQ^a map of England, with 
VKthe^Midlands - indicaled^by color. Other clas- 
ses * might illustrate clothing worn in this 
period or artifacts mentioned in Silas Marner 
(a Joseph, tankards, guineas and crowns, pil- 
lions, gig, -Silas's methojd of using a string tied 
to the door handle as a way of roasting his 
meat) , headlines' representing wartime news 
of the Napoleonic period and the emergence 
of the Industrial Revolution, a newspaper 
based on Silas Marner and: prepared by a pre- 
vious-class of readers. The teacher- should 
avoid any pictures: of news items which inight= 
disclose crucial incidents in the plot. On Colored 
paper, the teacher might type or letter 
questions such as these: • ' 

What are the important choices a person 

* ■ must make in his life? * .. 
Can good ever come from evil ? •* . 

How important is money? ^ , 

_ If som^ can 
i you avoid being hurt? 

What are the forces that stunt a human be- 
ing's life? ' 
Read S*ias Marner and you will finjijyour- 
self thinking a% 

Tlie teacher should place these questions 
in the center of his display. If a teacher 4 is 
^ teachiniBr^ila^ 
bulletin board may not contain all of these 
items. He may begin to save for the next class 
"iiSdV^ maferials. 
Even a meager display will help to arouse in- 
terest in coming events, " ' 

_ V An^ .est: is the 

inf ^nnalr method of alluding to- Silw ^Mjarner 

for «tileist^ 

to read it. The teacher should watch for op- 
: portumties to insert into 
comments such as these : V : • 

> "Mai :}i^mm$Q ! in§" of a" place JnC Silas 
Miriier^^ in 
:^%Vmi^i§ci^niaf ; gfr^t£: SuadeWy^tiSvild-- 
ej>edima;n rushes in frolfiT^^Hd^^ni^t and 
thiey^^ 

^J^^^tliewYieaily are soiiie : changes in the 
Wrld^In^ 

al w^ysathe^most ;favored^chili When -wfexead 
^g^Ma^^ywHl ^n^ii^ife la^ c^lgrimo' 
i:^ure^i^wi^ Mt onfifie bfii^)> Th^^as a 
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law that left all of a man's properties to his 
oldest son* Why do you suppose such a law 
existed? What did it accomplish ?" 

or " . 

v "Do^ycu really think someone without an 
education is sure-to drift? There's a fine wo- 
man in Silas Marner, a woman named Dolly 
Winthrop. She is certainly not educated in the 

_fomajjsense, but_she has a wond erful outlook 
dp life. I'm anxious for you to read about her/' 

A teacher, will have to phrase these little 
"stimulators" in his own language, and he will 
need to watch for his own opportunities to 
insert them, into class discussions. 

Possible Difficulties 

For most pupils, the two most difficult chap- 
ters in Silas Marner are the opening chapter 
and the scenle at the Rainbow Inn (Chapter 
VI), which to them moves so slowly that they 
miss the humor. The teacher could follow the 
widely used: plan of reading Chapter I aloud, 
as the^pupils^follow^ v/itfc^ their :eyes. Chapter 
Vl-ma^be^ 

the parts of Mr. Snell (the landlord), Mr. 
Macey (the tailor), Mr. Dowlas 8 (the farrier), 
Mr. Lundy (the butcher), and Ben Winthrop 
(the wheelwright). The players read their 
parts from the text. In such a performance, 
memorization is unnecessarily time-consuming. 

As in most classics, the vocabulary of Silas 
Marner is more difficult than that of the read- 
ing most of the pupils choose lor themselves. 
Bef ^oregbeginhingythe -nov^l, the teacher may 
teach certain words which appear relatively 
often in Silas Marner. If pupils are prepared 
to encounter the following words, their reading 
will be more efficient: , 



impetuously 
victuals _ 
ioyiality , 
leeches , 
wainscoting 
ascertain _ 
comparison 
audible 
artisan; _ 



exhorted : 
transient ^ 
conciliatory 
rectitude^ 
unwonted 
veracious 
compunction 
— ruminating 



these words in some- context other 
than preparation for the novel, however, lest 
the pipils^ 

vocabulary exercise. H!he teacher should pre- 
sent the words in many different sentences an** 
uses softhat their me 
learned. - "t ■ . "-. :T ''="-'- • 



Some clear exposition of the: psychology of 
self-deception (ratibnalizing) will be needed 
by: = mostr pupils. Without fusing psycholofi^caT 
terminology, the teacher should indicate the 
human tendency to Justify actions after^the 
event and to perceive situations in ther light: 
most satisfactory W oneself— and the danger 
of tfiis r :false reasoning itfhen carfieS^ 



Godfrey, Dunstan, and Molly Parren exhibit 
this behavior. If the teacher has already taught 
some of the short stones and nonfiction in 
Adventures in Appreciation, he can use excel- 
lent examples from short stories like "That's 
What Happened to Me" and "Zone of Quiet" 
to illustrate the human tendency to twist rea- 
sons to justify actions. On the other hand, the 
man in "The Red Dog" is honest with himself 
and does not=rationalize^(andnalso experiences^ 
more mental pain t T *an if he had "proved" to 
himself that Spook was better off) . 

Successful methods of teaching Silas Marner 
invariably depend upon good class discussion. 
Although the teacher plans carefully, the best 
discussion is built upon concepts and reactions 
which arise spontaneously from the students, 
and the teacher must be ready to seize the gold 
of the moment. Although the best classroom 
moments ~qf insight and illumination cannot ;be 
planned in advance, the-teadhel can neverthe- 
less ^prepare the situation in which these mo- 
ments are more likely to arisen J" 



^e^ay|#e?^dy5<^S^ 
gin^ihfetea^ner sH^ 

materials on "The Novel" and "George Eliot 
and Her Best Seller, Silas Marner.?' He may 
question the pupils about novels they have read 
aridH^ete 

or made into movies. Ask them which novels 
mentiqnSiym^ material are 

known to thsm. " 

, The teacher ma r have a capable pupil (or 
onh iprepared^inr advance) rea^- Sloud the JaVt 
t wo ^ these 
passages set the I j^cSl^andt Historl^lL setting 
f or- ^ 

reading the introductory paragraphs and 
Chapter I, stopping to discuss matters which 
may n^ed clari 

elude the human tendency to mistrust strangers 
or anyone who is different, such as a person 
who speaks another language; the trusting, 
impressionable nature;;^ 
in Lantern Yard ; 'an^ftheyhatiire. of weaving 
before the machine product reached even to 
the remote villages like Raveloe. 1 

To avoid quick - superficial reading of de- 
scriptions, the students should stop at various 
stages of the novel to visualize certain scenes 
or incidents. The teacher may read a passage 
aloud, ask the pupils to close their eyes, then 
afcer/a-fe^ 

various individuals .to put into words wHat 
they see in their l imaginations. The aim of this 
ex_ercise ^ 

but expand them in keeping with the 
scene. Good passages for this imaginative, vis- 
ualization ar^the Lantern Yard scene in which 
the lots are drawn, Dunstan's entrance to Si- 
las-s^c^ scene, the ex- 



citement in the village the morning after the 
theft, the New Year's Eve party at the Red 
House, and Molly Farren making her way 
through the snow toward Raveloe. As a second 
step, the teacher may ask the pupils to visual- 
ize characters. Taking the author's materials 
and expanding them in the mind's eye is a 
profitable teaching activity. 

Study Guide for a Discuuion of the Novel 

1. Did the book I read reveal the complexity 
(the many sides) of human character, or were 
the characters "black" or "white" and there- 
fore, very untrue to life? 

2. Did the book avoid oversimplification and 
the falsity which underlies it? (Did the hero or 
heroine always know just what to do? Were 
the actions "black" or "white"? Were there 
sudden, startling transformations in character, 
such as an -old grouch being changed into a 
sunny soul without any real motivation or a 
mousy iittle girl becoming the belle of the ball 
overnight?) • 



/T«r* W t at was the quality of the language? 
( Was the- description^ accurate accoHihg- to 
what I know about the region? Was the dia- 
logue true to life according vo what I know 
about that type of people?) 

4. Was the book one which could be read 
on more than one level ? What was the theme 
of the book? Were there any symbols used in 
order to get across some of life's deeper mean- 
ings? Were there truths or values presented 
in the book which I can think about in relation 
to J«/ World about me and in relation to my- 
self? (Material values? Ethical values?) How 
important was the experience beifig communi-, 
cated? 

5. What do you think can be gained from a 
mature .book read in a mature manner that 
cannot be gained from an escape hovel read 
only for the action of the story? 

6^ po I enjoy a book more and do I evalu- 
ate its worth more carefully 'if I apply the 
steps Howard Pease sets fortluin "A Letter 
to a Fan"? ^ 

^ BASIC LEVEL 
■ GRAMMAR 

- Th f slow pupils should also study the correct 
use of the colon, the dash, and the parentheses* 

Special attention should be given to sentence 
sense, the use of structurally complete sen- 
tences, order in sentences, effectiveness of sen- 
tence -variety and conciseness, and correct us- 
age of troublesome verbs. -The teacher should 
take time with, these students to giv* a 
thorough review before the final examination. 



LITERATURE 

Silas Maimer 

Many teachers find that slow readers have 
difficulty in penetrating beyond the surface 
events of a story. To prepare these students 
to comprehend the theme of Silas Marner, the 
teacher may teach or review Howard Pease's 
*A Letter to a Pan." The teacher may select 
the significant points of advice in the Letter 
and place these points on a chart to remain 
posted during the study of Silas Marner, or 
write them with colored chalk on a blackboard 
space where they will not be erased. 

The footnotes are quite helpful with slow 
pupils. They should be read and discussed 
thoroughly. 

Before reading the novel, slow pupils may be 
assigned one page each to look for difficult 
words. After the list of- difficult words has 
been compiled, the teacher may assign five 
words to each pupil. These pupils will bere- 
sp onsible for- learrii ng the meanings of the 
words^aX 

entire class will take notes on the words. „ 

With slow pupils one chapter should be 
read and discussed at a time. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 
GRAMMAR 

On the basis of class discussions, themes, 
and tests, the teacher will determine the indi- 
vidual needs of students. Do not allow them 
to waste time on principles they have already 
mastered. These students also need to have a 
comprehensive review of concepts, principles, 
and skills learned during the year as prepara- 
tion for the final examination. 

LITERATURE 

Silas Maimer 

Thought and Meditation 

The teacher may write a question on- the 
board ; she may then ask the students to think 
about the question and to maker notes of their 
thoughts. After four or five minutes, she may 
open the discussion with the help of some 
reliable studentV The teacher should vary this 
procedure on different days. Sometimes i" y 
could have these pupils write for five minutes 
on some topic, -then deVelop an^oraLdiscussidn 
on the topic; -Other times, she could let her 
pupils know that their written reaction to some 
point will be the conclusion of a ten-minute 
oral discussion. Occasionally the teacher may 
place a question on the board for silent medita- 
tion wjiich is not to be followed by any talk- 
ing or writing whatsoever. This latter method 
can bje extremely effective. For "it, use ques- 
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dons which are more personal. AH four of 
these methods are particularly useful in help- 
ing to relate life and literature. 

Topics for Discussion, Writing, or Both 

A. "No man is an island unto himself." 
What connection does this quotation have 
with this storyT 

B. This novel-would be a good book for par- 
ents to study. It has wisdom about how 
to rear children and how not to rear 
them. 

C. Some people are born lucky; others 
never have any good happen to them. 

D. Some choices in life stunt our growth; 
others help us to grow. 

E. People like to talk about ghosts. Why?^ 

Topics for Silent Meditation 

A. True or not? We need religion least 
when we are young. 

B. Does selfishness carry its* own punish- 
-_~ ment? Is this true in Silas Maimer? . Is 

this true in real life? 



C. The need for love and affection is not 
limited to characters in novels. 

D. "Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap." - 

E. Does money play any part in a happy 
life? What does • George Eliot seem to 
say? What do you say? * -~v _ 

Avoid an excess of moralizing on these mat* 
ters. Young people often reject adult preach- 
ments if the points are emphasized too heavily. 

Using-Silas Marner, examine the four points 
which constitute Howard Pease's principal 
advice : - : 

1. Find the theme of a story and be able to 
— express it in your own words, the fewer 

the better. 

2. Be alert, look for. symbols, and if there 
are some, decide what they stand for. 

8. Pick out human values presented by the 
author and label them eitlier as spiritual 
or as material values; then, according to 
your own way of thinking, rate them as 
fatheir im p ortajice ^ ; _ -- _" - 



4. Ponder over these under-the-surf ace ele- 
ments and ask yourself how they apply 
to you personally. 

Suggested Activities 

Learn the structure of the novel. 
Learn the different types of the no *el. 



Read a realistic or historical novel. 
Discover the theme of the novel. 
Learn salient facts about the author. 
Draw a graph to show plot development. 
Trace character changes and write character 
sketches. ^ * 

Compare the characters with real persons. 
Make a vocabulary list from reading; add to 

the cumulative list. 
Use new words learned. 

Do a reading dramatization of an interesting 

scene.- 

Make pen sketches of interesting scenes. _ 

Participate in group activity on problems 
arising from the study of the novel. 

Practice analyzing plots. 

Compose thesis sentences and thesis ques- 
tions for use in developing expository 
- essays. - 

HAVE YOU MASTERED THESE 
CONSTRUCTIONS? 

The construction of a word means its use 
in -the=sentence>5B 
of speech arid how they are used. 



Pmxt ^ Speech 

1. Noun 



2. Pronoun 

3. Adjective 

4. Adverb 

5. Verb 



6. Preposition 



Cohstr&ctibn or U*b 

1. Subject 

2. Object 

3. Predicate nominative 

4. Indirect object 

5. Object of preposition 

6. Appositive 

7. Retained object 

8. Objective ' 
complement 

9. Adverbial objective 

10. Nominative absolute 

11. Direct address 

12. Possessive 

13. Nominative of 
exclamation 

Same uses as a noun 

Modifies a noun or 
pronoun 

Modifies a vert 
adjective, of 
another adverb 

Makes a statement/ 
asks a question, 
or expresses a com- 
mand by express- 
ing action, beings 
orJstate of being ~ 

Introduces an adjec- 
tive, adverb, or 
noun phrase 
in the house 
on the desk 
Over the fence is 

(noun) \V - 
oujt of bounds 
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7. Conjunction 
(1) Coordinate 
conjunction . 
and, but, or, 
nor * 



(2) 



Subordinate 
conjunction 



* 8; Jnter jection^-a 
word "interjec- 
ted'' into the 
Sentence : 



9. Gerund (ing form 
of verb) 

10* Participle (ing 
form of veriror 
third principal '-- 
part) 

if, Infinitive 



The prepositional 
phrase consists of 
the preposition and 
its object, a noun 
or pronoun that 
answers the ques- 
. tion what or whom 
after the preposi- 
tion. The preposi- 
tion shows relation 
between its object 
and the word that 
- the prepositional 
phrase modifies. 

(1) Joins parts that are 
- grammatically alike 

— as^wb nouns, two 
verbs, two phrases, 
two clauses 

(2) Introduces a clause, 
which, of course, 

;s subordinate " 
If you will wait 
Unlet* the book is 
returned ^ 
"7 because he was late 

Expresses emotion and 
has no grammatical re- 
lation to the rest of the 
sentence ~ 7 - 

Hurrah! we are off 

Ouch, that hurts 

Used as a noun 
Used as an adjective 



Used as a noun (also may 
be used as a modifier) 



10th GRADE RECOMMENDED 
READING LIST 
FICflON^ 



Aldrich 
Austen 
Barrie 
Beach 
. Blackmore 
Boulle 

Boyd 
Bronte, C. 
Bronte,E, 
Bulwer-Lytton 
Gather 



Cervantes 



A White Bird Flying 
♦Pride and Prejudice 

Little Minister 

Run Silent, Run Deep 
♦Lorna Doone 

Bridge Over the 
River Kwai 
♦Drums 
* Jane Eyre 
♦Wuthering Height? 
♦Last Days of Pompeii 

Death Comes to the 
Archbishop 

My Antonia 

O Pioneers! 

Shadows on the Rnck 
♦Don Quixote 



Churchill 
Clemens 

Cooper 

Dickens 

Dolan 
Dumas 

Edmonds 
Ferber 

Forbes 
Forester 



Harnett 

Hawes 
Hilton , 

Holt 

Hough 



Hulme 

^Jackson 
James 

Johnston 

Keith 

Kipling 

Macl*ean 

Morley- 

Muntz 

Nathan 

Nordhoff 



TheCrisis 
Richard Carvel 
♦A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's 
Court 

The Deerslayer 

The Pathfinder 
♦The Pilot ^ 
♦The Spy 

♦David Copperfield, 
Oliver Twist 
Hannibal of Carthage 
♦The Count of - 

Monte Cristo 
♦The Three"Musketeers 
♦Drums Along the 
Mohawk x , 

♦Cimarron 
♦Giant 
♦Showboat 
♦So Big - 
Mama's Bank 
Account 
Captain Horatio 
Honiblowet r 
Last^Nine^Days of the 
Bismarck 
Mr, Midshipman 
Hornblpwer 
Nicholas and the^ 
Wolf Pack 
The Dark Frigate 

♦Good-bye, Mr.Chips 
♦Lost Horizon 

I^irklarid^Revels?:^_ 

Mistress of Mellyn 

The Covered Wagon 
♦Hunchback of Notre 

Dame 
♦Les Miserables 

Nun's Stc*y 

Ramona 

The American 
Cowboy 

Smoky 

To Have and to Hold 

Rifles for Watie 
♦Captains Courageous 
♦Kim . ' 
♦The Light That Failed 

Guns of Navarone- 
Night without End 

Haunted Bookshop 
Parnassus on WTheels 
The Golden Warrior 
Portraifcof Jennie 
Men Against the Sea 
♦Mutiny on the Bounty 
Pitcairn's Island 
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ENGLISH 11 

In the eleventh grade, students will have 
opportunity to appreciate America's literary 
heritage and to express themselves effectively 
in a variety of forms, both oral and written. 
From some city schools, nearly all the grad- 
uates go to college. If a large percentage plan 
to go to college, the eleventh grade teacher 
in planning his English course must surely con- 
sider preparation for college an important 
factor. There will, of course, be students to 
consider who will terminate their formal edu- 
cation at the end of the twelfth grade. The 
particular needs and interests of the classes, 
then,^will suggest areas of emphasis. As he 
has done in previous years, the teacher will 
again build upon the skills already present, 
reinforcing the desirable skills^ and weeding 
out negative attainments like slovenly speech, 
slipshod thinking, and inaccurate expression. 

COMPOSITION 

In English 11 perhaps the focus of work 
in composition should be upon the short theme 
of thjree,£fpuiv or f ive^paragra^ 
ing of the longer theme of from five to eight 
paragraphs should not be ignored. The work 
in themes of ihese lengths is especially recoin- 
mended for the colleg^bound ^tud^hts. Only 
two years are left for gaining proficiency. 

Proper development of themes, whether long 
or short, will involve theory and practice in tHe 
following: ' 

Planning for paragraphs 
Development of paragraphs 
Connection between paragraphs 
Special types of paragraphs: Introduc- 
" tory,, transitional, and summary. 

The paragraph is excellently adapted to in- 
class^writing; however, in the eleventh grade 
those students planning to go to college will 
need ^practice in writing in-class themes of 
.approximately 300 words. Students should un- 
derstand that anyone who can write a good 
paragraph can usually write a good theme or 
letter; that on its owri; a paragraph must have * 
unity and coherence, and, ?Ss orie bjf several 
paragraphs on the same topic, it must contri* 
bute to the unity and coherence of a whole 
theme. In addition, eleventh grade students 
should understand the special parts played by 
paragraphs in lo nger themes: the first para- 
graph may introduce the theme; the last para- 
graph brings it to a suitable conclusion; the 
in-between paragraphs state particular ideas, 
supply illustrations, and provide transitions. 

In the organization of themes, good composi- 
tion should be expected and demanded. The 
pupil may be stimulated by practicing various 
literary styles, since his bvm is largely itiit- 



formed. Narration, description, and exposition 
may be carefully studied and practiced, with 
stress on exposition. 

Practice in precis-writing (at the teacher's 
discretion) should receive attention. In doing 
precis-writing, students, learn to interpret an 
author's meaning and express it adequately in 
their own words. Searching for the meaning 
of a passage makes students^ more thoughtful 
readers; expressing it adequately leads to 
more -precise writing. A good precis tests two 
major skills : reading and writing. - 

Practice in business and social correspond- 
ence should receive attention. 

Vocabulary should be taught at every op- 
portunity, preferably in context. The teacher 
should insist that the pupil build- his vocabu- 
lary from his reading, leaning heavily on his 
dictionary in doing sol and that progressive 
expressiveness from increasing vocabulary 
makes its appearance in the themes written, 
espejc mlfc ouMdeciass. It is necesaxy tor warn 
against artificiality. ^ 

When the student prepares a theme, speech, 
or report, the teacher should stress the impor- 
tance of listening, observing, reading, and 
thinking. He should emphasize preparation, 
planning, outlining, and careful revision. ^ 

N Teachers may refer to Georgia Tech's 
"Checking the Theme" under "Composition" 
for twelfth grade. - - . . 

For vocabulary study, see Tressler, pp. 100- 
147; Adventures in American Literature, 
"Glossary", pp. 833-843; vocabulary " studies 
scattered throughout Adventures. " 

BASIC LEVEL 

While students at the advanced level should 
be encouraged to investigate topics with which 
they are not familar, students at the basic 
level should ordinarily choose familar subjects 
so that more thought cap be given to the man- 
ner of presentation. They may write on narrow 
topics related to their experiences. An extreme- 
ly slow pupil may know more about horses 
than does anyone else in class. This pupil may 
feel more secure if he is given the opportunity 
to write or speak on this subject, with which he 
is more familiar. With some e xtremely slow stu- 
dents, the teacher may get the best results 
even in the eleventh grade by assigning simple 
topics, such as "How to Play a Game" or "How 
to Bathe a Dog." The frequent writing of brief 
paragraphs is usually more helpful to slow 
students than the occasional assigning of long 
themes. Eren basic students in the eleventh 
grade, however, should do simple reports and 
simple UBrary papers, outlining in preparation 
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for the reports. Reference material for the re- 
port may be listed in simple form. They should 
have practice in writing entertaining, informa- 
tive letters, striving for increased skill in ex- 
pression; mastery of letter form; and correct- 
ness in capitalization, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure. Courtesy, gratitude, tact, 
friendliness, and neatness should be their 
letter-writing goals. 

In composing oral or written book reviews 
or reports, the slow student's assignment may 
be simply: "What is the book about? Give 
two or three reasons for liking or disliking 
the book. Give examples to explain your 
points." 

STANDARD LEVEL 

With the standard group, the teacher should 
strive to accomplish the goals discussed at the 
beginning of this topic "Composition": plan- 
ning and developing paragraphs; sho wing prop- * 
er connection between paragraphs; writing 
introductory, transitional, and summary para- 
graphs; studying parts played by paragraphs 
in longer^gien^ * 
to their own themes ; practicing the writing 
of various - literary types; continuing precis- 
writing and letter writing; and continuing 
work in vocabulary and spelling. 

The student at the standard level should 
combine sgfitence elements correctly aiid^ef- 
fectively, avoiding faculty parallelism. He 
should, write clear definitions and logical ex- 
planations. He should develop a vocabulary 
of vividly descriptive words and avoid "piling 
up" adjectives. He must be able to locate ma- 
terials, take notes, organize them, and write a 
report which presents clear, ac^rate in^fnffl- 
tion, properly documented. 

At the standard level in Hie eleventh grade, 
studerite must recognize the importance of log- 
ical thinking in composition work. If the writer 
wishes to make an idea clear to the reader 
as it is to him, he needs to supply the details 
he has observed, give examples, illustrate, 
compare the unknown with ; the known, or 
classify and differentiate. The student must be 
aware that essay-type examinations regularly 
call for paragraphs developed b£ reasons or 
definitions. His writing will improve if he looks 
for these signs in other people's writing: sharp 
detail; pertinent illustration; full, factual 
evidence invalid com parison arid analo gy; pre- 
cise definition. 

At this level most compositions will grow 
out of the study of literary selections. These 
pupils should attempt, ? f or example, analyses 
of poems; The poem may be Frost's "Stopping 
by the Woods on a Snowy Evening." The basic 
pupil may write the prose meaning of the 
poem, showing the picture he gets or the ideas 



within the poem, while the student at the 
standard level must attempt to develop the 
total meaning of the poem. He must realize 
thai/ a good-idea will not make a good poem. 
He assumes a thoughtful, critical attitude. In 
developing his composition, he may show the 
conflict within the mind of the speaker: he is 
momentarily torn between his love of beauty 
and other complex claims that life has upon 
him ("promises to keep"). This development— 
at the standard level may be of a rather simple 
nature, depending upon students in the parti- 
cular class. 

The student may include some discussion, 
not too complicated, of poetic devices and 
verse form, showing how they contribute to 
the success of the poem. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

At the advanced level in the eleventh grade, 
students mutst be able to do well all facets of 
composition work discussed above. The impor- 
tant thing is that the ^product be of a higher 
quality ^and^mo^ mKture^ in 

pyMentS^^ 

be able to write paragraphs of all r types, 
singles and^ ^ the student's ! 
maturity of thought and judgment. He im- \ 
proves in ability to write clear, correct sen- i 
tences, striving for variety and rhetorical ef- 
fectiveness; he improves his skill in precis I 
writing. His library papers are on literary sub- W 
i| ects ^an<fcar e^ ^cbrrectly^ documefifed^ He avoids I 
vague^j^ to convert the | 
reader or listener to bis point ; of view by giving | 
sound reasons. ^ § 
- ~_ r - _- _ _ " ~ > 
M^the aHyaLnced £ student-does a composition " I 
on Frost's f fStopphi3r:by^the Woods on a Snowy * % 
Evening^ he is abl^- perhaps, to go beyond T 
that done by the dandard-level student. The I 
superior stMerit explajra conflict ? 
('-promises to ^keep- f ) jS symbolical of i larger I 
conflict in life. One part of the sensitive, * 
thinking ioaii wo[uld like to ^ve up life to t^ I 
enjoyirient ofebeauty and art; but another part ! 
is aware of larger duties and responsibilities — I 
responsibilities ow 1 to other human beings. I 
The mature student, explains that the speaker * 
would like to satisfy both impulses, but when ! 
the two come into conflict, he seems to suggest, * 
the ''promises" may be given precedent. The I 
superior student will, perhaps, include in his ' 
analysis a discussion of meter, rhythm, verse I 
pattern, imagery, figures of speech, and tone. I 

The superior students in the eleventh grade i 

may contribute literary criticisms, short stories, I 

expositions, and poems to the school literary § 

magazine. This project encourages creative f 

writing among student* in this group. f 

Activities for composition work are suggcr 
ted throughout the discussion of literature. 



GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 

It is impossible to make a practical guide for 
teaching grammar in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades; some pupils will have satisfactory 
preparation in grammar by this time, while 
others will be deficient. There is likely to be, 
then, in the eleventh grade, students who need 
a reteaching of simple grammar, as discussed 
in grades seven through tenj other pupils who, 
for the most part, need a review; and, finally, 
those students who may concentrate on rhetor- 
ical principles. It cannot be foreseen, therefore, 
how much instruction time should be devoted 
to any particular phase of grammar at this 
grade level. By means of tests, discussions, and 
compositions, the teacher determines what sub- 
ject matter to teach and when to teach it 

BASIC LEVEL 

Ideally, there should be jio basic level in 
grammar for the eleventh and twelfth grades; 
pupils should have mastered -all fundamentals 
in grammar by the end of the tenth grade; By 
some method, however, pupils advance to the 
eleventh grade without knowing basic funda- 
mentals of grammar. The; teacher, then, must 
make a new beginning, starting with the skel- 



eton of a simple sentence — including subject* 
verb, and completer — and continuing by grad- 
ually adding the uses of different parts of 
speech within the sentence. These different 
uses will include, of course, uses of pronouns 
and nouns within the sentence (direct object, 
indirect object* subject, predicate nominative, 
and object of the preposition). It will be neces- 
sary to cover, again, case of pronouns and pos- 
sessive and plural forms of nouns. Thesenatu^ 
dents may be guided from the use of the ad- 
jective to the use of the participial phrase or 
the adjective clause. With the adjective clause, 
the relative pronouns are explained; with the 
adverb clause, the subordinate conjunctions 
are studied. By this time, then, pupils are using 
simple, compound, and complex sentences. 
JThey must practice proper punctuation - of 
these sentences and correct capitalization. The 
teacher must emphasize and require of this ba- 
sic group the complete sentence, not a frag- 
ment, and a clear sentence, even if it is very 
simply^ constructed. As they use simple mod- 
ifiers, the teacher should emphasize and re- 
quire proper placement. - -> 

The teacher may find the following charts 
helpful in teaching simple adjective and Sd- 
verb modifiers. 



Kind of Adjective 

Descriptive 

Possessive 

Demonstrative 

Relative 

Interrogative 
Indefinite 
Article 
Numerical 

Kind of Adverb 



Time^ 
Place 
Manner 
Degree 



ADJECTIVES 

What It Does 
tells what kind of 

tells whose 

points out 

tells whose, which 
or what 

asks whose, which, or 
what 

does not limit to a -* 
particular thing 

indicates definiteness 
or indefmiteness 

tells how many or 
how much 

ADVERBS 

What It Does 

tells when 

tel ls where 

tells how 

tells how much 



Examples (in bold) 

close election, misty 
mountains, green dress 

ourcar; infi ►your; his, 
her ; itt,;tfeir 

this tree; that, the**?, 
those 

I don't know which picture 
is prettier, man whose 
wife is here. 

Which suit did you order? 

many people, few, any, 
several, some 

the movie ?m§ an 

_* ■ _ * 
fifty soldiers ; 
twentieth, five-sixth* 



— Examples 

afterwards, again, daily, 
never, now 

aboTe, anywhere, here, in, 
up 

fast, truly, wisely, 
well, slow 

. all, almost, enough, 
too, hardly 



Number 
Cause 
Opposition 
Interrogative 

Assertion and 

denial^^^" 



tells how many times 

tells why 

contrasts one idea 

with another 

asks how, why, where, 

whe» y 

affirms or denies 



first, secondly, twice, 
once 

consequently, so, there- 
fore 

however, yet, still, 
although 

how, why, where, when 

no, yes, not, cert ainly, 
indeed _ ' \ 



COMPARISON OF MODIFIERS 



Positive 



Comparative 



Superlative 



bad, evil, ill 
far 

good, well 
little 

much, many 

uniquely 

unique r 

universal 

single 

matchless 

instantaneous 

mortal 

iiffiSite 

eternally 

here: 

there ^ 

now 

when 



worse 
farther 
better 
less (littler) 
more 
no form 
no form 
no form 
no form 
noform 
no form- 
no form 
no f dim 
no form 
no form 
noform r 
no form r 
noform 



\ These rules for comparison may be used 
Avith the chart. 

it- Most modifiersdexpress comparison in one 
of three ways : 

a. By adding -er or -est to the basic 

word. 

b. By being placed after more or 

most. ^ 

c. By change of word. 

2. When comparing two (oriwo groups of) 
things or actions, use the comparative de- 
gree of, the modjffer. When comparing 
more than two things or actions, use the 
superlative degree. 

3. Words such as perfect or first, vrtiich al- 
ready are absolute, cannot be logically 
compared. . 

4. When "comparing one person or thing 
-* with the rest of its class, uso such a word 

as other or else with the comparative de- 
gree. : 

5. When comparing one person or thing with 
the rest of its class use all, if necess- 
ary (not any), with the superlative de- 

. gree. 

6. Do not omit any necessary words in stat- 
ing a comparison. 



worst 
farthest 
best • 

least (littlest) 

most _ 

no form 

no form 
„ noform 

no form _ 

no-form * 

no form 
t no form 

? . no form . - 

no form 

no form 4 - 

no form 
no form 
no form . 

* The teacher may move on to the adverb 
phrase or clause, using the same method as 
do_^ theichart; he may juse sentences like ithe 
following: . ' • 

1. He runs as though he had been fri 
ened. (how he runs) 

2. He runs whenever^ he can* (when he 
runs) ~ 

3. He runs wherever Le. goes* (where he 
runs) ' 0 °; 

- -7- - *i 

4. He runs because he likes to run* (Why 

he runs) . . ^ 

5. He runs as for tt% he can. (to what extent 

he.runs) . v = 

6. He runs if he feels like it. (wider what 
conditions he runs)/ 

The teacher should work, as much as pos- 
sible, with individuals; however, size of classes 
undoubtedly will present ar handicap in doing 
this individual work. The teacher should find 
time to go over errors with the student who 
has written the paper and point out his partif 
cular weaknesses* It may be necessary fc^do 
some of this individual wc *k before afiijl itfter 
school. The common errors made on a parti- 
cular set of comp'ositions may be Jisted on the 
board and discu^d with tne pupils 
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These very slow pupils sometimes know so 
little that they become discouraged and con- 
fused. If the teacher can move very slowly just 
one step at a time, the pupil may ma? ir one 
thing and feel an accomplishment. He will be 
encouraged, then, to continue his efforts* The 
teacher may try to concentrate on just one ele- 
ment at a time in pupil compositions and may 
let that element be the basis for her markings* 
_^or^one^set^ol^compositions,Jor_example,jthe_ 
chief concern, may be simply that every sen- 
tence^ makes a complete statement and ^is 
punctuated accordingly. Concentration next 
time may be on the complete sentence plus the 
proper use of adjectives and adverbs, with the 
red marks used for these errors, only. In^ an- 
other set of compositions, agreement of sub- 
ject and verb may receive the emphasis. When 
these compositions are returned, the teacher 
should devote some time at the board, using 
illustrations concerning the specific elements 
stressed and emphasizing these principles. 

Most of these pupils "are, no doubt, weak in 
spelling and vocabulary. They should keep 
a list of words misspelled in their own composi- 
tions, adding * to it throughout the year. . Im- 
mediately after these words have been mis- 
spelled, an attempt should -be made to master 
them by use of the dictionary and furth-r 
practice/ in using them, iists r<^^ 
or words ; ctommoSly jmiSpilied^ m^^ls^ be 
used. Lists are included in all good grammar 
texts, and several are included in this particu- 
lar guide. .. 

Vocabulary studies ^ gioup 
should not be too complicated. Best results 
aire usually obUinefcb^ c 
the reSding, particularly fromr selections for 
class study. These selections will include a vari- 
ety pf^prds with; w^ not 
be familiar. The teacher may choose the sim- 
pler ideas from the word studies in Tressler*s 
English in Action, ^Courie Three, i>p. #100*1 47. 
Wordj^tudies scattered throughout Adventures 
may also be helpful. - . 

STANDARD LEVEL 

Some students at the standard level will for- 
get rules .and usage if they do riot review peri- 
odically.^ For this Reason, time should be al- 
lotted for periodical reviews of the funda- 
mentals of grammar. These students are able 
to accomplish a great deal on their own by 
reviewing rules and explanations and practic- 
ing skills in which they are weak ; the teacher, 
however, will need to; explain cci1»in princi- 
ples thlat will give soihe pupils in this stand- 
ard group trouble. He should use errors in 
their ^ompositibns class, Explain- 

ing thfe principle involved and the proper pro-> 
cedure. When it is possible, Jthe tether should 
work^vith individuals, discussing errors made 
on the particular paper. 



These standard pupils should proceed rapid- 
ly with grammar .reviews so that more time 
may be spent on rhetorical principles. The pu- 
pils should become proficient in recognition 
and correction of the following errors of sen- 
tence structure : 



1. Sentence fragments 

2. Stringy sentences, up-side-down subordi- 
nation, improperly related ideas — — 



3. Faulty reference of pronouns 

4. Dangling modifiers (dangling partici- 
pial, infinitive, gerundive, and preposi- 
tional phrases and dangling eliptical 
clauses) 

5. Misplaced modifiers (misplaced adverb, 
piling up modifiers, squinting construc- 
tions, faulty co-ordination, needless sepa- 
ration of related modifiers, split construc- 
tions) 

6. Non-parallelisms - 

7. Needless shifts in subject, number, tense, 
voice; and mood. 

Since nsome -of ^ these^students^ as well ?as|stui-_ 
dents from the advanced group, will be inter- 
ested in taking ^ Gillege^ BMfd" EiSMm^tipns 
for practi^ 

the teacher may be called upon to suggest ma- 
terials that will aid pupils^to prepare f or^hese 
examinations. Actually the purpose of the ex- 
aminations is to see what the student can do 
with the knowledge and background that he 
has.rCrammin^^ 

tions is not advisable; however, there are ma- 
terials dealing with yocjibffl^ 
ical arrangement, and other vital principles 
that, if used early enough, will help give the 
student a good foundation in English funda- 
mentals. The following publications ^include 
some excellent materials : -'. - " 

Hickman,; Sara, First English Review, Gam- 
bridge 39, Massachusetts: Educators 
Eublishin^ Service, 1963. 

Wood, Earl F., Junior English Review Exer- 
cises, Cambridge 39, rMamchusetts: Edu- 
cators Pub lishinjjSewice, 1962.- 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

Periodic reviews i|i grammar to keep these 
bright pupils^ 
usagelcan surely ^ 

haps necessary. Too much time, however,^ 
should-noVib^ 

cause these brighter students sH ould fia ve time 
to concentrate on and practice writing. Teacli-: 
ers of the advanced pupils in all grades must 
be aware, however, that they cannot omit the 
ceaching of grammar all the way back to the 
beginning of junior high school with excuse 
that these are the bright children r they 
have, therefore, mastered fundamtncals of 



grammar. If this is the case, a large percentage 
of pupis willl graduate from high school with 
little knowledge of grammar. . 

With this group, though, the teacher should 
stress rhetorical principles. These students 
should master all principles Msted under the 
"Standard Level/' and they saould be required 
-pto show evidence of this mastery in their own 
compositions. 

The teacher may supplement the grammar 
text with materials that include rather com- 
plex grammatical structures, spelling lists, 
word studies, analogies, logical development, 
and poetic language. Such material may be. 
found in the publications listed under "Stand- 
ard Level." _ 

These publications, as was suggested under 
the "Standard Level/' will also make the stu- 
dents feel more secure when they take College 
Board ^ Examinations. Another publication 
which isv helpful hot only tojx^ 
College Board, but alsp : to prepare for writing 
P5^n^fog^ 

College Entrance Examination. T~S~ . 

One of the best publications to use with the 
advanced groups from ninth grade through 
twelfth is Eii'l of ritfeef 1 Year Examinations for 
College Boui Students. If the teachers will 

*?sb,this ^s-a-stendnrd^ 

their own tests, improvement in logical think- 
ing and writing will result. * 

LITERATURE 

Teachers do not always agree on the best 
method of organizing the study of American 
literature. When oriez :exam^^ 
American literature, he finds a variety of ap- 
proaches : arrangement as to chronological 
development, arrangement according to types 
(novel, shoH sto^ 

poetry), or arrangemeht ^accpfdihg toj sections 
(South, West and Mid-West, arid East, includ- 
ing New England). Another arrangement of 
maierHl is a grouping into these three head- 
ings : The elements of ^mericaLnUif e-^-her land, 
her people, and V her historical ^heritage ; the 
spirit ~of -America as revealed in her theory of 
government, her ideas of education, her reli- 
gion and philosophy of life, and her principles' 
of literary criticisrii ; and the relation of Amer- 
ica to theuworld— her: inf luerice,^her- attitude — 
toward other nations as regards their political 
arid commerical relations, ^thc?rvhist6iy, cus- 
toms, and art, and their literature;^ 
what the organization, the same literature, is 
here to be studied and enjoyed. The teacher's 
enthusiasm and .attitude are much^ mor^ imf 
portant than the arrangement ; of material with- 
in a text. 



Many teachers prefer to organize the liter- 
ature course according to units growing out of 
chronological development, since the literature 
is closely associated with the historical de- 
velopment of the country. Gehlmann and 
Bowman's Adventures in American Literature 
uses the chronological development but places 
the Modern Period at the beginning of the 
text. No matter whether the Modern Period is 
placed at the beginning or at the end, any 
teacher should be able to use the chronologi- 
cal development, starting with the Colonial 
Period and ending with the Modern Period, 
if the chronological arrangement is what he 
prefers. , . 

When one examines textbooks of Ameican 
literature, he quickly observes that much em- 
phasis is placod upon American heritage — 
many of: our forefathers coming from, England 
where literature had been produced for twelve 
hundred: years— the^ settling of our country, 
with the early records, diaries, and journals ; 
the jnoldjng of our nation, with the historical 
documents for which this country is famous ; 
ihewievelpp^ with 
;hard!^ 

The pupil sees in American literature a re- 
flection of our American ways of life and 
thought. He knows that authors write for and 
about people — their work and their problems; 
their U^^^ the 
world of nature, facts, and ideas ; and of times 
past, present, and future. - ; - - 

Although most teachers agree that the in- 
structor should devote more of his instruction 

tc^th^st^^ 

does to the study of literary background, they 
believe tliati^onditibris and 
the history of his times very often ^illuminate 
a work of art so greatly that such background 
material cannot.be ignored without severe loss 
to the pupiL The teacher, however, should re- 
sist the tendency to spend too much time on 
history or on telling irrele varit anecdotes of 
author's lives. 

The teacher who needs help in determining 
quantity of materials to cover each report 
card period may use this suggested division 
(overlapping will occur) : " 

First Six Weeks The Colonial Time 

- -- -- JEh^JMaking of a 

- / :-. - - Nation 
Second Six Weeks The Flowering of the 
=\ _ : East 

New England's Golden 
*. Day 
Third Six Weeks Growth and Conflict 

Fourth Six Weeks Time of Change 
Fifth Six Weeks American Literature in 

the Modern World 

-lA ------ - 



Sixth Six Weeks 



(Some teachers prefer 
to begin with this 
period.) 



There are seven periods with only six report-, 
card periods. These divisions of subject matter 
into six parts will not be^exactly the same for 
all teachers; some teachers will spend more 
time on a certain period than will other teach- 
ers; therefore, j3Ugg_e_stjras_and_^ 
this program will be under the chronological 
headings rather than six-weeks periods. 

Many ideas included in this discussion of 
American literautre are suggested Jin. Gehl- 
mann, Bowman, and Kinnick, Teacher's Mai- 
ual for Adventures in American Literature, 
Atiante: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1958. 

THE COLONIAL TIME 

In beginning the Colonial Period, the teacher 
may explain that even though American liter- 
ature is new in comparison with literatures of 
Europe, yet it has^ in^a- se^ 
from^ 

enth grade have Hot ; studied^Ehglish literature, 
but they studied American fiisto^in>the::eigKtli^ 
grade and many of them study American his- 
tory in the eleventh grade. This study of Amer- 
ican hjstory in the eleventh |^ad0, accompany- 
ing the study of American literature, is a rather 
ideal set-up, each course an aid to the other. 
The students know, then, from their history, 
that the early colonization of America was tak- 
ing place just as one of the g^^^ 
English^ literature was drawing to a close — 
the Elizabethan . Period, V^whiclfc 1 produced 
Shakespeare. Students may remember, from 
their study of history, that there vvere fiten like 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who jn England wrote 
poetry as well as history and who were inter- 
ested also in American colonization. At this 
time more and more of the English people, be- 
cause of the effects of printing and thei^enais- 
sance, were interested sin literature and edu- 
cation ^Students in the eleventh grade are 
familiar with Shakespearejs England, because 
they have studied Shakespeare's plays in pre- 
vious ^ars. They realize that Mthe theater, too, 
had its effect on the many people who attend- 
ed the plays. They, therefore, can understand 
rather quickly why American literature was, 
in one respiect, mature from the beginning. 
They should understand, however, that they 
must^not expeAt to find at fche^beginnmg^of 
the course beautiful sonnets such as Shake- 
speare wrote. Imaginative literature was ab- 
sent, for -the most part, until 1800. The pupils, 
in a class discussion, may give reasons for this 
lack of creative material. They, no doubt, will 
discuss hardships encountered by the early set- 
tlers— lack of food, trouble with Indians, prob- 
lems of building homes and establishing gov- 



ernmental processes. The first task of the new- 
comers was to adjust their Old World habits, 
tools, and minds to the different circumstances 
of the New World. What a contrast to Eng- 
land ! Students should recognize this contrast. 
Never before had men known such spacious- 
ness in lands, streams, valleys., "Heaven and 
earth never agreed better to frame a place for 
man's habitation," wrote Captain John Smith. 
S tude iits should recognize rather q uickly tha' 
these early problems of adjustment and begin- 
ning a new life were not conductive to the 
writing of beautiful love sonnets or any kind 
of imaginative literature. If they will reason 
they may suggest types of literature one would 
expect under these strenuous conditions : early 
records, letters, diaries, and journals. Earliest 
Spanish, French, and English writing in Amer- 
ica was largely a record of discovery, explora- 
tion, description, and history^ Some of the 
writing was done by temporary residents. The 
teacher may remind students that this aware- 
ness of the land has continued to characterize 
American literature from John Smith's True 
Relation to-Steinbeck's Travels with Charley, 
written in our own day. • : 



In creating interest in "The Painted History 
of the Delaware Indians," there maydbe a^iis- 
ciission concerning our own Chucalissa Indian 
Town. Since this Indian village is only a short 
distance from the city limits, several students 
in each class have probably visited it. This 
disc ussioh may stimulate others to visit it. They 
will I have an i ^pportunify; to sit down and watch 
slides, accompanied by an explanatory record^ 
ing, to look at arts and crafts, and to watch 
Indians as they do beaded work, to view skel- 
etons, and to observe excavation. Some pupils 
ToSay ^ have ^piifiteii^aiBBrial %hich was given 
them on their Visits to the Indian village. This 
material may be shared with classmates. 

This picture writing will probably stimulate 
a discussion cqncemingilanguage development. 
Some students may do library papers on cer- 
tain phases of language development. H. L. 
Mencken's The American Language may prove 
helpful throughout the year. Teachers may 
find the following article helpful: Ashley, 
Annabel T., "Using Dialects — U.S.A. in High 
School Classes," English Journal LIII (April, 
1964), 256-265. As pupils consider modern 
means of communication — magazines, news- 
papers, books, radios,^and television tfiey 
are impressed with the great strides that have 
been r made since this early graphic method 
was used by the Indians. 

Tethers complain that the Colonial Period 
is uninteresting to pupils, that it is dry and bor- 
ing. Some teachers, for this reason, prefer to 
teach the Modern Period first. Gerhard Fried- 
rich, head of the Department of English at 
Cedar Crest Coltege, AHentowh, Pennsylvania, 
suggests that tHis early American literature, 
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composed of literary records, may be perhaps 
---lh^re^-meaiiii^urto. pupils if it is presented 
in-the perspective of European* especially Brit- 
ish, literature of the same time. He gives the 
following suggestions in an article "The Teach- 
ing of Early American Literature," English 
Journal, XLIX (September, 1960), 387-394; 
During the Elizabethan Period, England was 
exixjariding* This expansion resulted in Amer- 
ican colonization. In ^^Engl&nd iher^ were minor 
types of travel literature, theological writing, 
and some biographical and ^ autobio^aphftal 
prSctic^s. For observing -this ^^^^irend^the teac her 
may refer to Richard Hakluyt's The Principle 
Navigations, ^Voyag^#^ 
coveries of the English Nation, made by Sea or 
oyeigLaiid, within the Compass of these 1500 
years (1598-1600) , and Samuel Purchas' Hak- 
olu^ 

(1625). Pupils should see that records consti- 
tute typical links (humui and literary) to this 
expanding England.. ^ x 

In studying these examples of early histor- 
jibjlV biographical, and theological y^itirigs, 

ypojgf^^ 

tiyes, or overstatements, while others write 
simple but vivid episodes and use the Anglo- 
Saxon understatement. Friedrich thinks that 
the New England Primer and the Bay Psalm 
Book, if viewed from the angle of purpose — 
as ; — related — to expression, will contribute 
to fd^ight an 

d*§SMo> things anc#ftal:r^He- s^geSS^tSat 
WgxA plays l andisubje^t^^tter co^ 

^gmlBn's^ashipns,^^ 

-andbthe problem of tbleratio^ 
in Nathaniel Ward's The Simple Cobbler of 

jijapheris pu^ * 
better for him to £^ 

rgnaj;^ 
jfja:^S:;an^^^ 




Friedrich suggests the use of comparison 
JnWtudying these early^ 

^gttpn ;- -Mathers. Bonifacius: or Essays to Do 

^ieipf Beiyam^ ^mkii_^or?the y^mayi com- 
pare Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. To com- 
pare Franklin and Edwards, they may arrange 
in opposite columns the habitats, personal 

jliyes; Jand;^ 

titles of literary works, and traits of style. 
Such a comparison shows differences between 
two periods of thought and expression. 



Some students may follow Friedrich's sug- 



gestion of reading from the Englishman Pepys' 
(1660's), the New England Diary of 
Samuel Sewall, sometimes regarded as the 



American Pepys, and from the Diaries and 
other writings of William Byrd, of Virginia 
and North Carolina. Questions such as these 
will make the assignment more meaningful : 
What conditions helped to produce the similar 
and the different characteristics? What pas- 
sages are still significant? Which phrases are 
expressed in a superior manner? Friedrich 
suggests that Sewali's ackhcwledgment^ of 
conscience: some years after his part in the 
witchcraft convictions arid his account of the 
unsuccessful: courtship of Madam Winthrop 
are humanly appealing as is the^ "leg-pulling" 
humor of Byrd. ' ' 

Pupils interested in medicu or fferitistiy 
enjoy Byrd's selection "Primitive Dentistry". 
- Some of them will be stimulated to do library 

jpapei^ T / 

Sarah Kemble Knight's "From Her Journal" 
may wbe ; ^ off informal 

writing before spelling was standardized. Pu- 
pils are interested in both spelling and capital- 
ization. Some pupils may do oral or written 
c^g(^^nss ^^f^s1^Kyza%ii of spelling M 
America. The teacher may mention that 
'S^fg^^^^d^iwi British playwright, was 
p^ijgla^ 

students may search for material showing 
Shaw's attitude. 

^^KOf^ no 
Sh%k€s^ 

t%!^ri0^^tefehers ^nd-sWdents shSulS per- 
liapfi^ of 
thj^Piii^^^ 

J§hri^^J^^ high school 

English teachefein Hassjach^ an 
editor for Houghton Mifflin; in an article "The 
Human Side of Literature," English Journal. 
LH (November, 1963), 587-590, 609. He re- 
minds us that the Puritans had two purposes 
-iii Luting 

~En^ thejisear of recent 

^bonp^W^S^^ii^eeling about a variety of 
subjects for later reflection. He continues to 
siggest ^^ be * 

squaMereHTOn r&inantic he 
more^ex^ fining be- 

tween man and Satan? 

Heves in stressing, with pupils, the human 
side of Puritan literature. The poetess Anne 

ing her love for her husband. In ' ; To My Dear 
and Loving Husband," pupils do not see a cold, 
unfeeling Puritan. Only a portion follows: 

ever wife were happy in a man, > 
Compare with me ye women if you can. 
I prize their love more than whole mines 



--. Of all the riches that the East can hold. 
My love is such as rivers cannot quench, 
Nor ought butHove from thee, give recom- 

: pense." . 

Warner points to Bradstreet and Taylor 
for- inclusion in the teaching of Colonial liter- 
ature because of .their warmth and feeling and 
love for both spiritual and physical natures. 
He, too, includes Ward's The Simple Cobbler 
of Aggawam as a delightful denunciation of 
t women's fashions and manners, with the au- 
thor at times resembling a disinterested stu- 
dent of twentieth-century Parisian finery. 
Warner expresses the desire that more people 
taday might exhibit the forthrightness and 
fearlessness of Ward in calling "a fop a fop." , 

There are two sides concerning Puritans, 
^ h ^J° teach pupils— the Puritan of Wiggles- 
worth s Day of Doom or of Jonathan Ed- 
wards sermonistic sufferings and also thein- 
the-world Puritan with the warm, compassion- 
ate , human side. To show only one type is to 
distort the picture. 

, PHPys should also "be reminded that the 
ditticult path to happiness as seen by the Puri- 
tans was perhaps due, in part, to the geograph- 
ical surroundings of the New England section. 

BASIC LEVEL • 



Any of the selections in this period may be 
vgsgg with the basic group. They may do a re- 
port, ora or written, on Admiral Richard Byrd. 
Those who have visited Jamestown and Wil- 
liamsburg may share these experiences* with 
their classmates. The art pupils may enjoy 
doing^a^ painted autobiography after studying 
Painted History of the Delaware Indians." A 
committee may be responsible for arranging the 
variety of material available for the bulletin 
board. An oral or written report may be done 
m, the Barter Theater in Virginia where the 
audience pays admission with fresh eggs, fruit, 
and vegetables. Some students may examine 
primers used in schools today and compare 
th em with "The New England Primer/' They 
aisjcuss^characters and personalities of 
-gaptoin-^Fohn Smith, William Byrd, Sarah 
iK^mble Knight, William Bradford, Roger Wil- 
hams, or Jonathan Edwards or write a paper 
on conditions of life in Colonial time. , 

5^ STANDARD LEVEL 

|p8^idj^ ideas previously miiS 

mey jn^make -i^^^^o^B^^i^if 
^ijfe x^IiMia^ paper oh?th? 

r inqings. The students who are particularly in- 
terested in flenlisti^ jfigj^ Bh^gMnetKoag- 
ysed in the Colonial^ 

S$a; us|d in 4entist^, L Some ^udiwits^ml j^do^ 
jJjgrary research xm^Ster, briSgin4^o&eiS& 



a written or oral report. These students may do 
research on the Puritans-^-why -the name, 
early history, Puritanism as reflected in John 
3iinyan's writing (Pilgrims Progets, for ex- 
ample). <• • 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

^7he^^yanced pupils may read Cotton 
Mather's chapter on John Winthrop in the 
Magnalia Christi Americana: or, The Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England and also Plu- 
tarch's treatment of Lycargus and Numa in 
Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, above 
whom Mather exalts Winthrop. ^they may do 
aigarialysis of the^reasoni^ 
may compare a poem by Edward Taylor with 
a selection from Herbert d^^^ 
contrast the moods of Hawthorne's "The May- 
pole of Merry Mount" (1836) with William 
Bradford's account in Of Plymouth Plantation 
and Thomas Morton's account of the same 
events in New English Canaan. 



Some students in this group may do a rather 
detailed study of place names, showing English 
influence or influence of peoples from other 
countries ; for example, Jamestown, New. Eng- 
land, Carolina*, Virginia, Georgia (English in- 
fluence) ; or they may study Indian influence 
on names here in our own city or in surround- 
ing areas. * g ^r^ L \ 



We sometimes forget that when pupils make 
these studies, they are doing vocabulary or 
word studies of a sort. They may make a study 
of vagaries of spelling before Noah Webster's 
time, or they may study and report on elab- 
orate, figurative language of the Puritan poet, 



Mrs. Lois Josephs, teacher at the Taylor 
Allderdice High School in Pittsburgh, suggests 
an interesting project for the advanced group. 
It involves The Scarlet Letter and The Cru- 
cible, the Puritan man emerging' out of both. 
In "One Approach to the Puritans," English 
Journal, LII (November, 1963), 483-875, Mrs, 
Josephs suggests, also that the study include 
The American Puritans by Perry Miller, which 
is made up of Puritan writings, but she sug- 
gests that students are interested in Puritan 
writing only after they have become interested 
in the Puritans themselves. The Scarlet Letter 
and The Crucible arouse this interest. This 
study involves analysis on many le^spwith 
pupils finally presenting a comparison as to 
;#ie^p^ to Puritan society 

SsfS^h^ tKfe 

sifNM^dglt^^ 

jtiBtm&k^^ and herScliild. 

tenp^hyptfcHsy; Mill^ on the ether hand, 

h^femor^ 

mfa- Josephs. Although he too isTc^tfcallSPth% 




i 



mjustice^that HawtKonie condemns, he;is^cprir 
cerned #itti the integrity of the individual:Mn 
a hypocritical society, and heuses the Puritans 
to suggest a modern parallel^theLevehts of the 
McCarthy hearings. - ; .; . 

Then, according to Mrs. Josephs, Perry 
Miller's The Puritan Writers will be interesting 
to the pupils, and what often seems dull prose 
to many students will come alive. They may, 
for example, discuss instances in the two works 
in which Puritans; didj interfere in the personal k 
or religious life of the individual. Various top? 
ics may be developed from the reading nnd 
study of these three books. As the year pro- 
gresses, other comparisons mky be^made ; a 
comparison of Hester -and Abigail ^o Jilattie 
in Ethan Frome, to Penelope in The Rise of 
Silas Lap ham; a comparison of proctor's real- 
ization of the importance of human integrity 
to its revelation to Joe Keller in All My Sons 
6r to^h^oiaierJnjT^ 
or a cp^ 

worth to that of Ahab in Moby Dick. 

THE MAKING OF A NATION 

The unit "The Making of a Nation, M al- 
though comparatively short in most textbooks, 

sMfiidgbe: stugie]3- v^x^a^^^^^^^^Xi 

uted to the ^u^i^cfe 
fouMin^ oi ^fen^iohTd^ 

our-=jpfe^ 

to r^alizje tllStvthe prefer, ^uiltice^S^f^om 
fofcw^ 

achiexlmen^ of the 

eigh^e^^^ 

te^gf^^ant^^tt^^ 

comparatively ^oUng^ is jthe liefest- republic^ 

the i <yMst:federaKsy^ 

in the world, and that its Constitution is the 
oldest written constitution in the world. 

Since pupils in the Eleventh grade have not 

#tfi£df^^ 

mhi^^hei^ 

eij^!e|nth^ 

migl^^^hSii: ^bheu j3pwS^ ^riters^UchtfS^ 

SwifgfAd^ 

as^thei^ 

ing office, evils of two-party politics, trivial- 
ities of court life, or peculiarities of a counter 
j?entlem& 

^^fii^than- th^ 

the^stady^Pain^ls^ Common Sense, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Patrick Henry's 
"Speech in Defense of the Constitution/* 
Washington's "Farewell Address/* and. many 
other documents for which this country is 
famous. During this period literature was the 
servant of history. Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Paine, and others dedicated their 
lives to patriotism, and, as a result, the state 
papers that they produced still form the great* 



est-_ contributipn that America has mlade to " 
world vhistdry^rB^ perfect form) 

beauty of language, and love of liberty, the 
Declaration jof jlndependence is=conim^ 
sidered the noblest exp 

dom. The great English statesman Gladstone 
declared our Constitution to be "the most won>- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain -and purpose of man," Surely these 
documents deserve intensive study. : 

If a study of this period begins with Frank- 
lin's Autobiography, pupils will perhaps be 
more ^interested ;in:the /selection if : th%y are 
first interested in the ^ 
that Franklin- helped draft the Declaration 
of Independence, the constitution ior Pennsyl- . 
vania, the Articles of Confederation, the treaty 
pi alliance::with< Franc 

with Britain, and the Federal Constitution for 
the n^ 

serves further study. . • 



_ is^may^be ^eminded ^ 
IvelliSjJL^ ^ 
jfan^sgjg^ 

^S^fiKHn's Autobiography is cdpide^^^ 
5^gtrtiKffrous in M36e^^ 
jfifiy discuss c§araat^^^ 
?ihgg)^gr|iffii^ 

^S^yli^y^S^^ 

library, that biography is one of the oldest 

jtyplesF^ 

ten in Greek in the first century. THe^mTdeif- 
. stand, of course, that autobidjgraphy is bio- 
graphy written by the person himself instead & 

else^l^^KoSldpcn^ 

-^ifectionsi^f^JlS© of travels gang 

^explorati^ autdbT6||Spl^ 

really histories of their times, and one reason 
Jfifei|®yi^ 
time or century. 

In addition to learning about impoMnt-Sill 
^toa^Wi^^mngs of tBe^irne by reading 

^scjj^tifi^^ 
by^IfclfM 

that . Franklin was departing from straight- 
laced Puritanism, but they observe his sugges- 
tion to other framers of the Constitution that 
prayers be offered before proceeding to busi- 
ness. Even though his suggestion was rejected, 
the idea did not die, and today this is a prac- 
. tice in the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives. Other ideas that pupils may discuss are 
Franklin's plan for achieving moral perfection, 
his attitude toward breaking a habit, his chart , 
of virtues and precepts. Pupils may keep a 
commonplace book made up of sayings of 
Poor Richard. They may develop the thought 
of the saying into a short essay or light verse. 
They may also point out figures of speech in 
the sayings. 
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Franklin, who spent time in England in the 
interest of the colonies, also used the English 
weapon, satire. Some of Franklin's letters light- 
ly satirize the Puritanical temperament 
Whereas Sewall's humor: is subcoDBCious, 
Franklin's is intentional. He also used satirical 
writing in an English magazine to win English- 
men to the colonial point of vie i w. Pupils may 
discuss-other satirical writings they have read 
and compare them with Franklin's selection. 
They may try writing 'a short satirical essay 
on some phase of school life. They may state 

the satire to have on the reader: Pupils may 
exchange themes and see if the writing has the 
effect the writer wishes it to have. 

Stress may be put on vocabulary words in 
Franklin's selections. Pupils may keep a list, ' 
and by using the dictionary and writing sen- 
tences of their own, they should become fa- 
miliar with words such as arduous, artifice, 
felicity, acquisition, etc. --rvy'V--/ i 

Before the class begins the study of famous 
speeches and documents, the teacher should 
read the unit "Continuing Struggle for Free- 
under "Growth and Conflict" in this 



Pupils should read intensively the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the First .Inaugural 
Address by Jefferson, They may share views.as 
to the meaning of particular passages. They 
may point out principles that are still adhered 
to by our government, regardless of the politi- 
cal parly in power. They should ^make a close 
study of the language— choice of words, fig- 
„ ures of speech, and rhetorical principles. They 
may list and identify figures of speech from 
the First Inaugural Address, such as the fol- 
lowing: f > 

' "state governments as the bulwark" 

"general government as the sh^et anchor" 
. "the sword of revolution" 

They observe that figurative language is not 
peculiar to poetry. \ 4 

In tfie Declaration of Independence pupils 
may point out parallelisms, use of different 
types of phrases and clauses, including the par- 
ticipial phrase. They may make a study of 
words su *h as these: inalienable, prudence, 
transient, usurpations, evinces, despotum^ mag- 
nanimity, con j 1 



Turning to Patrick Henry's "Speech in the 
Virginia Convention," the teacher may suggest 
to pupils that the four most important factors 
in a speech .are (1) the speaker, (2) the oc- 
casion, (3 ) the audience, and (4) the purpose. 
The boy who is the best reader in the class 
may read the speech to the class. The pupils 
may then show, orally or in writing, how ad- 
mirably this speech illustrates each of the four 
qualities listed. This selection offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for pupils to study rhetorical 
principles. They see Henry's power of persua- 
sion, his parallel structure, and his use of 
psychology. They may point out examples of 
climax (words, arranged in ascending order of 
importance). They may list figures of speech 
that give the speech pictorial brilliance : 

. . the song of that siren . . (Hope) 

i§§§|fe. .^l^l^bj^Piiffi 
(Experience) 



The^ptipils^ are interested to learn that 
Franklin advised Thomas Paine, born in Eng- 
land, to go to America. Paine wrote Common 
Sense, advocating independence of the colonies, 
and The Crisis in support of the Revolution- 
ary War. Later in England, he defended the 

listj|a^ 
haS^Wa^n 
rig|PSmi£s^S^^ 
@nS^a®lofiS^^ 

would have moved them more strongly to action 
, fo^ftiat day^Heh^'s or l&n^fc^mi^:^^ 



_ . "The Portrait of Washington" may stimulate 
an interesting discussion as to whether or not 
Jefferson's candid appraisal is more detrimen- 
tal to Washington than Weems' fable, the 
cherry-tree story. Pupils may determine Jef- 
ferson's method — whether it is subjective or 
objective. They may compare the language 
with that in the Declaration of Independence. 

Alexander Hamilton's "Speech in Defense 
of the Constitution" is quite* appropriate to 

^eiM^th^hfe 

presidential elections. We tend , to think of 
candidates as liberal or conservative. Demo- 
crats are usually considered the more liberal; 
Republicans, the more conservative. Pupils will 
likely point to Mr. Goldwater as a "conser- 
vative, while they will probably mention Pres- 
ident Johnson or the late President Kennedy 
as a liberal. They may go back, then, to the 
writings of Hamilton and Jefferson— Hamil- 
ton, the conservative, and Jefferson, the liber- 
al. They may discuss whether or not Hamilton 
bears out this impression of conservatism^ They 
* should list the main points in tie speech and 
should note the methods of argument and per- 
suasion. This also offers words for vocabulary 
improvement, " 

Pupils need practice in outlining, and 
Washington's "Farewell Address" may be used 
|gg this. Pupils may jgu^|^^^ii^^5fi^^p 
^li^^dings: advice on hong^Saj^^fe^. 
J^i^^^Soreign affairs. The^^^gl^^fiw 
jghj^ Wasl^fiijjjs? 
ton is illustrated by passages in "The Farewell 
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Address/ - or whether or not Washinton's Ad- 
vice is still applicable today/ A long lirt of 
cabulary words should be mastered from this 
selection* t ; 

From a study of the "Letter to the Hebrew 
Congregation/ 9 pupils may discuss qualities of 
a good friendly letter that are found in this 
selection. They may observe that in the early 
histo^idf ourvcountry^leadera wereCcdMcious 
that "America wai made iup of different races 
and religions a3 well as men from different 
parts of the world and that they should have 
religious freedom* - - 

By|this jtimefpupils arevH 
beginnings: of an imaginative ^ literature, ikh 
pupilst watch the ^ see? 
a gradual I pulling a^ 
laridiwhich finally/Begm 
ature itself. Philip Freneau, the poet of the 
Revolution, offers poetry selections for con- 
sideration. Although the poems may sound 
stilted, "To the Memory of the Brave Amer- 
icans" shows a spirit of patriotism. Pupils ob- r 
serve that it is quiet in tone, but they may be 
able to. detect an undercurrent of bitterness. 
A pupil who is 1 particularly interested in bio- 
logy may read and discuss "To a Caty-did," 
stressing particularly the use of onomatopoeia. 
Others may use "The Wild Honey Suckle" and 
"On a Honey Bee." - 



V In Francis Hopkinson, pupils see a Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer who was the Jear lie^Smeflcan^ 
composer. They are in verested in his designing 
the Stars and Stripes. Pupils enjoy "The Battle 
of the Kegs" for its humor and satire. Some 
pupils, particularly; those interested in music, 
may do oral or written reports *on Hopkinson 
as a musician and song writer. Others may 
make further study of the ballad, perhaps 
comparing "The. Battle of the Kegs" with 
"Yankee Doodle." 

In connection with the study of these poems, 
the teacher may explain that in England dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, poetry tended to 
be satirical. Much stress was put on the use of 
the heroic couplet; form rather than sentiment 
was emphasized. These characteristics pupils 
will see reflected in poems written in America 
during the same period. * 

BASIC LEVEL 



simple bioi^ap^ * Hamilton, 

Jeff erson, and -Washington. Those who ;have 
visited Mo tot } Venion, -^r Monticello, J or In- 
dependence Hall may give descriptions of these 
places. They should.be able to do a number of 
interesting assignments growing out ofc the 
study of Franklin's Autobiography. They may, 
for example, -write * sketch of Franklin as he 
appears to them, or they may develop this 
.topic senten^ 
Pppr'Richard Vaid ^ 
saying ,^he^ 

ing." They may describe in their own words 

the^qu^^ 

improve hiiM 

sider the most useful and why. The pupils can . 
make X-coMnioripj^ 
bjf; Foot?^ 
their comniMplr o e^ 
-:4iH>fatio 

^in England^4uringc^ 
They may borrow from a student in the twelfth 
^adewh^ 

; - J STANDARD LEVEL 

,- Any suggestion mentioned may be used 
' with the 3tandard group. To impress them with 
the effective writing of these men and its use 

iqr^im^rsvi^ 

asked, "What specific ideas have you received 
concerning effective writing (from the famous 
documents* and speeches studied)?" They 
should be able to enumerate devices and give 
specific examples from the selections. 



Pupils in the standard group may develop a 
paper in answer to this question: "What to 
your mind are the advantages of autobio- 
graphy ars a means of portraying character?" 



The pupils in the basic group, with the 
teagpr^h^ 
thefts^ 

mous documents should be explained and 
stressed. Pupils may write a paraphrase or 
precis of a portion of one of the documents 
or speeches. These pupils may enjoy doing 
|fmple reporte^^^ 
(battles of the Revolution) or they ma| 



their own that apply to school life.. 

They should memorize lines from the fa- 
mous documents and speeches. In connection 
with their study of Hamilton and Jefferson, 
these pupils may choose a modern counterpart 
^ i&h^:sh|^^ ^e^imilfe 
to those of Jefferson or Hamilton. 

Pupils may develop a paper on^fifi state- 
ment: "Jefferson's portrait of Washington is 
(a) an honest one, (b)^an^unfla^^i^Q^ 
J^ho<^e^(a)r<^ 

;choice. z " _ - -~-z -. 



ADVANCED LEVEL 

HEhie^u^ 



be able^t^ 
material in this period. A composition may 
develop from this statement : "My choice for the 
most important principle in -the -Declaration of 
Independence is . . ♦ MakeWtchoic% 
port it.". Another may be, "Benjamin Franklin 
lHustxa^^ 

to the Yankee mind," % . ; 
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Pupils in this group may think of Washing- 
ton as the writer of our first "State -of the 
Union" message. They may select a modern 
"State of the Union" message, President John- 
son's, the late President Kennedy's, or former 
President Eisenho^^ 

pare i rid contrast ^ Washin^n's idea^ l ^ith thV 
modenf selection. They may include also ef- 
fective methods of writing good proses 

These: pupasmaj&develd ^ 
composition explaining what John Randolph 
meant when he said that Patrick Henry was 
Shakespeare and Garrick combined (Garrick, 
one of the greatest Shakespearian actors). 

.. They may prove, from the selections, that * 

J ef f eraon^ viri tied imbsfc ffi 

tions: political freedom for America, religious^ 

freedpmfpf-h 

for^fie?^ 

An interesting^ : informative paper should 
develop from this question ; What are some of - 
the problems confronting the world today that 
have a direct connection with the "self-evi- 
dent" truths expressed in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence? 



few years, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, and 
Jonsoir-were ^the answers. ?Ah v EnglM Ssayis^ 
Sydney Smith, in 1820, likewise, commented 
unfavorably on America's cultural contribu- 
tions by wondering who read an American play 
or looked at^an- American pfc^ 
to his concern, pupils may observe, were Irv- 
ing, Bryant, Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne. Up 
to about 1820 Franklin was the only inter-- 
nation^ 

and he was not primarily a writer. Between 
1815 and I860, however, Americans were de- 
veloping a native literature, and the writers 
mentiPn^d^ 

abroad. Earlier, pupils recall, the colonies had 
gained independence from England; now, 
Ame^ca^w4^^ in her 

literati develop 
American themes. : 



These pupils may contrast the philosophies 
pf ; Hamilton and Jefferson, showing which 
philosophy is more nearly embodied in the 
Constitution and which has been the trend 
in the nature of the amendments. , 

After the study of Franklin!s Autobiography 

tae^gui^ 

perhaps on an essay-type test, this question: 
Do you prefer to read the biography of a real 
person or the life of an imaginary person in a 
novel? Choose an example of each, and tell 
which^one interests you more than the other^ 

These documents present an excellent op- 
portunity for memory work and vocabulary 
development. Pupils should observe that these 
famous men in history did not "talk down" 
to their readers or, listeners;, Washington, for 
example, . used precise words. Pupils may list 
exajnplefe^ of wordsftheyi 

do not know (your tranquillity at home, more 
than any appellation, one of the expedients, 
against the baneful effects, guardian of the 
public weal, a slave to animosity, etc) . 



_frpmv^thefc^ 
irfaridyhev;^ 
^litefatiirev To: 

she must justify the independence she had 
won. The high standard of living; high level of 
education : cities to furnish libraries, museums, 
and publishing houses; and a period of growth, 
of social ferment, and clash of philosophies- 
all contributed to a period favorable to the 
production of vigorous literature. 



Pupils should recognize the common denom- 
inators of the literature and be able to show 
how the literary selections of certain writers 
reflect these qualities: nationalism, democracy, 
humanitarian reform, and romanticism. To il- 
lustrate nationalism, pupils may point to Noah 
Webster's American Dictionary, Daniel Web- 
ster's Reply to Hayne, Cooper's History of the 
American Navy, Lowell's Biglow Papers, 
living's Life of Washington, songs of Stephen 
Foster, books of the McGuffey brothers, and to 
"America" and "The Star-Spangled Banner." 



THE FLOWERING OF THE EAST 

^^SB^^^aip^Eh§^i@^ of the^lifi^ 
iMSuggi]^ 

W(^^ar^fic^ 3pKbefore the KBglft^Snefc 
Tifefe>]cte^ 

The Defence of Poesy; exp^^^^i^^g^^ 

|ii«g^ 



For democracy and equality pupils may look 
to Bryant and Cooper, who were aware pf the 
dangers that threatened tHe democratic exper- 
iment — for example, slavery and moneyed 

In the enthusiasm for reform, pupils may 
observe the Puritan inheritance. This is re- 
flected -in Hawthorne. Emerson, speaking for 
all reformers of his day, attributed this power 
of reform to the conclusion that there is an "in- 
finite worthiness in man". — a belief in the 
divinity of man. K 



As for the fourth quality, romanticism, 

^Amerfc^^ 

European writers of this time. The term roman- 
ticism should be ^tifia^ 
jgtSrigics such,ay;h8|^ 
love of beauty olthe world around them, crea- 
tion of dream worlds, interest in the past It is 
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reflected- in Bryant's adoration of nature; 
Cooper's and Parkman's admiration for the 
primitive red men; Irving's love for the roman- 
tic nature of the Hudson Valley, the old coun^ 
try housfesy in England, , android cwtlesiiff Spain; 
Hawthorne's love of the dark past of Puritan 
Salem, or of England and Italy; Longfellow's 
Acadians of Evangeline, Indians of Hiawatha, 
the Norsemen, and the Puritans; Melville's en- 
-j- thtisiasiiigf^t^^ 

' beauty and^deathsfeast ^^^^i^E^Shifcstott^ 
with their superstition and terror. 

In teaching ''The Flowering of the East/' 
^eaefiefeina^ 

or they may first take up the Knickerbockers: 
Irving, Cooper, and Bryant. If the study begins 
with?^ing, ^he teacher m^ 

tp^w^ 

particularly in studying selections from Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne. At this time pupils 
should be aware that the short story is the one 
contribution that America has made to the 
literal/family.^ 

paper on a brief history of the short story. 
They may learn that the novel took shape 
in England during the first half of the 

^gR^fentlf^jeentu^: ~^n<i? ^abgufeorie^ &5fid5r^^ 

y^rsjlSfe^ 

ica^gl|^^ 

in, Ei^la^^bi^becaus^^ 

Poe, Hawthorne, Bretx Haxte, and others, it 

W^flrd|^QpiBvisfe^ 

recognize Irving as the first important story 

writj§jg^^ 
cettSi^ 

years. They perhaps remember the quiet, un- 
hurried development of Irving's tales and also 
ttay^id^<&^ 
charjpgrs^ andUiis^giftvoE^ 
characteristics they will notice again in "The 
Devil and Tom Walker/' Those who have not 
read "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," "Rip 
Van Winkle," and "The Stout Gentleman" 
shpgldgdq so. jSlonn^^ 

tions showing Irving's four fields of interest: 
Hudson River Valley ("Legend of Sleepy. 
Hollow"), England (The Sketch Book and 
Bracehridge Hall), Spain (legends of the 
Moorish palace of Alhambra), the .West (A 
Tour On the Prairies, the Adventures of Cap* 
tain Bonneville, U.S.A.). 

-; ^tgro^i^(^ tfes ^^^^ofc^^S^ 

Devil" and Tom Walker," pupils may develop 
a comparison of this story with Benet's "The 
Devil and Daniel Webster." They may do re- 
search on litera^^ 

his soul to the Devil or in which the Devil 
is a character (Marlowe's The Tragicall His- 
tor^gj^^^ Jau^ 
Gunod's opera Faust) 



-rTupils may list evidences of Irving^s humor, 
and they will observe that much- of his humor 
is th^rjBsult^ot ^ 
traiictiVn-bet^^ 

of contrast.' Some pupils may find examples of 
the husband-wife humor i^other^ selections 
(The old ballad "Get Up and Bar the Door," 
"The Pacing Goose/' and "The Revolt cf 
Mother"), 

Pupilsshould make a study of Irving's style 
in both "The Devil and Tom Walker" and "A 



?RepuWic^ofcKairie^ 
sess some of the same qualities. In the study 

^th f^prds io^ 

m^I^Ppk05i ^upyn^the^ dictiohagr^ (mercurial, 
gregarious, sycophant, solicitous, vindicate; 

etc.) 

, Altfe^ 
^rqm L zG_wp^ 

est by reading an exciting excerpt from one of 
the ^athewt^ckiifg^sem 
pupils turn to page 205 in Adventures and 
read the selection by Carl Carmer. Pupils will 

bggintfc^^ 
^Bw^g^ 

Boone on the i^Hinjg^^^^j^i^^pjSlar 
^^e|i^p^^ 

eye, or Pathfinder. 

Pupils may be stimulated to read some of 

^oa^ii^ 

^n^gciii^^ 

gpyMomparef^M 
tp?^ipF§l^ 
^goroii|^se5ous, and exciting. Cooper's inter- 

{►retation of nature, his frontiersman, and his 
ndian should receive emphasis. . 



^ofe|^ 

^aSS&a^}y^gM^^^^^ that "Thanatop- 
sis" was written when he was seventeen. They 

€§r|^^ 

jRevieW, the editor could no^bfliever 
a seventeen-year-old boy or anyone this 

pils may observe more maturity in the first 
seventeen lines and the last sixteen, since they 
were written ten years after the other lines of 
the poem were written. Students, may examine 
a few poems by Wordsworth to make a com- 
parison between Bryant's and Wordsworth's 
attitudes toward nature. Living close to nature 
seemed to both a way of living close to God.* 
Pupils should observe the use of blank verse 
and 4 the power of expression. Since both poets 
are expressing what nature means to them, the 
first few lines of "Thanatopsis" may be com- 
with Wordsworth's "Tintern Abbey." To 
attitudes toward death, pupils may make 
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comparisons with other v death poeihs, such as 
Donne's "Death Be Not Proud," Seeger's "I 
Have^a ^Rendezvous with Death," Tennyson's 
"Crossing the Bar," or Browning's "Prospice." 
Some Mention may be given figures of speech. 

Pupils^ see Jn^-To a; ^ateSo^r- resem- 
blances to Shelley's "To a Skylark" and Keats's 
"Olde^toja Nightirigale/'T^he 
the ^Romanticist's stress of = living things as 
shown- also in Coleridge's "Rime'rof tfie ^ An-^ 
cient Mariner" Or Byron's "Prisoner of Chil- 
lon." The teacher should explain that "To a 
Waterfowl" is an example of a popular and 
effective way of presenting an intellectual 
o^ho^ 

dent ^isjcTipsen from nature or from life; (here, 
the flight of a migrating wild duck); then a 
spiritual theme or moral truth suggested by the 

acene^or^ 

divine providence). This method may be found, 
also, when the pupils study Longfellow, Whit- 
tier,' Lowell, Holmes and Emerson. 

Bryant's poems possess beautiful lines for 
memory "work. Lines may be selected from !!To 
the Fringed Gentian" or "To a WaterfowL" 

Between the study of Bryant's poetry and 
that of Poe, it might be well for the teacher 
to discuss with the > pupils kinds of poetry and 
characteristics of poetry* In this period they 
are first beginning the study of poetry and 
most selections are yet to be studied. As the * 
teacher directs the discussion, pupils *viir di- 
vide poetry into three kinds: (1) narrative, 
(2) dramatic, and (3) lyric. E 

As they think of the Odyssey, Longfellow's 
"Evangeline," or Lowell's "Courtin'," they re- 
cognize the purpose of a narrative poem is to 
tell a story. Like narrative poetry, dramatic 
poetry tells a story, but in drama the story is 
spoken or acted put on the stage. Pupils are 
f aiiiiljfr^ 
siu^ieli^jSlj^ 

know that Shakespeare's plays are written in 

in getting a definite idea of the third class, the 
lyric. They should see that the purpose of the 
lyric is to express feeling or some personal 
^Mdfigifl such as love oi^^e^I^BxgrE^ses a 
feeling, voices a mood, reveals a desire. They 
must remember that poets are sensitive ; that 
they feel deeply aiidgk§^^^ they 
are poets, they try to express their feelings 
in words that will make others see the same 
beauty, have thesame thrill, and feel happy 
or sad^ithithem^^ 

is the way the poet feels about what happens. 

zW^^fpi^^ 

^di§d, he mourned her loss in the myusiMIlP 

"Annabel Lee." When, Lincoln was assassi- 
r iSted, a wave of ^n^ftrolISiBover the counties 
^ust as it did^Mhe^ 

;a|s£ss^^ in "ThStS 

Ke^h of Lincj?lh;^M presenfepg^^ 



laureate of England, likewise, wrote ^ 
ful little poem in tri 

: Thev love of nature has been sung by pcrets of 
all lands. "The Wild Honey Suckle" expresses 
the ffeelingthat this simplfcwild flower aroused 
in the heart of Philip Freneau, our earliest 
poet. Joy, ^ 

love of homer reji^qn— all these feelings have 
beert expressed in lyric poetry. Pupils should 
also be aware that the ^^ord: ljrric; earned from 
the Greek word for lyre and, therefore, means 
"having to do with music." The words of all 
sShgs: are - lyric : "Home, Sweet Home,'' "My" 
Country 'tis of Thee," "Lead, Kindly Light." ~ 

While pupils are thinking in terms of poetry, 
they may continue with Poe's poetry. Poe's 
poems probably present the best opportunity 
in American literature for the study of poetic 
devices. If the teacher plans for pupils to read 
the poems aloud, he should assign them to the 
best-rea^ 
lei^ 

means^:be read^aloufe 

teacher. Some teachers use "The^ Bells" for 
choral reading, letting girls with soprano voices 
be the silver bells ; the girls with low-pitched 
voices, the golden bells; the boys with deep 
voices, the iron bells. Pupils should be aware, 
as they study Poe's poetry, that he thought the 
purpose of literature should be to produce 
pleasure; this meant, therefore, that the writer 
might, if he wished, concern himself only with 
the emotions and imagination. 'Poe's idea was 
that- the proper themes of poetry are beauty, 
love, tragedy^ and death and that poetry need 
only record their effects on the imagination. 

.After the choral reading of 'The Bells," 
certainly sound effects should be discussed, 
as the poem is thought by many to be the 
purest sound poem in the English language. 
With suggestions from the pupils, the teacher 
may write examples of onomatopoeia on the 
board. A classification like the following may 



Nouns 

jingling 

Stmkliii^ 



ONOMATOPOEIA 
Verbs Adjectives 

^^cl^oroiia 



shriek 



ringing 

Scffimingjg5 
twanging 
dangling 

Hayriglifi^K 
wrangling 
clangor 

^clamorr^ ;~ 
igfpa^ 
^Hfejbttnga 
sobbing 
^rdlling 
3W®nifi]^ 



clash 

roar 

tolls 



knells 
rolls 
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Pupils should note the absence of adjecti 
in jhis classification: They ^ should obsei^e that 
6s a Btudj£ fiivspurfd alone "The Bells- As on<| 
of the most skillfully constructed poems in the 
world. There are four kinds of bells, each 
made of aSdif f erent Ime^ & 
different emotion, and each ringing out its 
own message through stanzas that seem to rise 
aridyE all ^with the ^ ihaiiging^emotion that each 
conveys. tPi^^ 

the structure if they are asked to complete the 
following outline: 



Stanza 

I. 
II. 
IIL 
IV. 



Kind of Bell 



Metal 

silver 



Emotion ^= 
merriment 



Pupils should also notice how the selection 
of vowels and consonants affects the general 
mood and sound of the four different sections. 
The rolling l's and r*s and the resonant m's and 
n's are linked with the vowel sounds that imi- 
tate the timbre of the various metals to set the 
bells to ringing. 

Many pupils enjoy "Annabel Lee,", an ac- 
count of Poe's love for Virginia Clemm, and 
"Ulalume," an expression of his grief at her 
death; "The Raven" gives another opportunity 
to .study mood. Pupils should try to determine 
how Poe creates the mood or effect. They 
should listen for internal rhyme: dreary, 
weary. Pupils will notice that choice of circum- 
stance 5 helps .create the mood : midnight, the 
lonely lover, the rustling of the curtains, the 
ebony bird. They notice the rhythm, trochaic, 
is opposite that of "To Helen," iambic. Pupils 
should list examples of Poe's use of alliteration 
arid repetition. ; - . 

Before pupils leave Poe's poetry and turn 
to his fiction, they should be aware of the 
characteristics of his poetry: rich language, 
perfection of meter, unusual tonal quality, 
alliteration, a sturdiness of structure, unusual; 
refrains, and intricately patterned rhymes. His 
poetry is easily recognized, and many lines 
^re^g^^lfeV-i^ v^^S^^'cs^: "rS!r i 



And the grandeur that was Rome/ 



partially from what he had learned in writing 
poet^.rFtdm his? Writing of poetry, he had al- 
ready gleamed hpw to build ;a:structure of uni- 
fied tone. He was: already se^itive toi words 
and could develop moods. The teacher may 
read, to the pupils Poe's famous treatise on the 
short story that appeared in Graham's Maga- 
zine and was concerned with reviewing Haw- 
thorne's Twice-Told Tales. A few sentences f ol- 
low: - 

"A skillful literary artist has construct- 
* ed a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 

- thoughts to accomodate his incidents;. but 
; -haying ^co^ 

a certain unique or single effect to be 
7 wrought out, he then invents such inci- 
dents—he then combines such events as 
::may ^ best iaid him i 
conceived effect. If his very initial sen- 
tences tend not to the outb ringing of this 
* effect, then he has failed in his first step. 
In the whole composition there should be 
no word written, of which the tendency, 

- direct or indirect, is not to the one pre- 
established * 



^ 



Pupils should keep this purpose in mind as 
ley read and study Poe's stories. They should 
study both the detective story, such as "The 
% Gold Bug" and "The Purloined Letter," and the 
stories of mood, such as "The Fall of the House 
of Usher" and "The Cask of Amontillado." Pu- 
pijs see in Poe's detective stories the foundation 
for the modern detective story. Many'pupils are 
vitally interested in detective stories, and this 
interest may be directed toward the stories of 



^gg^lrjj^^ sear/^fiT^ 

As pupils approach the study of Poe's short 

^foi^s, -^th£y m^^^fe^b^i^^ing^& a 
ghc^^ det- 

|gfe^esr JSaPo^ ^fe^ourse^^ 
^5%sigiveS^^ mafifei^ 
Jnfcthe:^ poinMufc 
"that^E^ developed the Ahoi^itb^ai^lfe^idf 



. Is; attention should be directed toward 
the use of the first person I. The teacher may 
^^Jai^tffi^i^ice^^! a common device used 
by Romanticists. He may point to "The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner'': "With my crossbow/ 
I shot the Albatross!" In the "Prisoner of 
Chillon" we find "I only stirred in this black 
spot, I only lived . , This first person tends 
to make the. unreal seem real, and Poe, like 
other great Romanticists, used it. Teacher and 
pupils, in studying Poe's stories, may first dis- 
cuss his purpose, hisjinethod, and the essential 
^Sarteifipt^ 
and incidents come later. When the reader has 
opportunity to look back over the whole action, 
he will appreciate Poe's skill in incident and 
cleverness in dialogue. The pupil, in studying 
Poe's stories, can learn what to expect of each 
part, so successful is Poe in having the parts 
^lerve their proper func^^^^g^^S^lag 
notice the musical cadence of Poe's prose. 
TJfese ^§n^|g^efflt> excelLenfc oppq^unittes 

jg^hing ffiegs^ 
Moils conceftff^^ 
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- As pupils turn -from Poe to Ha wthome, they 
will continue i their observations of - the develop? 
ment -of ^fiction in America; "Dr; Heidegger s 
Experimeht , ~ and" "The Ambitious; -Gue^t;" 
along with other stories by Hawthorne, may be 
used to show his characteristics, such as sym- 
bolism, influence of Puritan ancestory r his phil- 
osophical ideas, the study^of -right ahdWrbrig 
in human conduct. ' .-- " . . ] - 

Study and discussion may niove from the 
sho^w6rkSrX>f fiction to ^ 
may do research on a brief histo^of tii^novel, 
f ollowirig_steps by which it developed in Eng- 
land. They should be aware of differences be- 
tween the novel and the short story— greater 
complexity of plot in theinovel, ^mpretextehsiye 
use?pf incident, more: comple^characterizat^ 
andiwider geographica 
prefer to teach ThenHpu^bfe& 
while a great many prefer to teach The Scarlet 
Letter. It seems that many more discussions, 
in the English Journal, for example, center 
around The Scarlet Letter rather than The 
Home of Seven, Gables. Certainly there are 
many other famous literary selections with 
which The Scarlet Letter may be compared. 
Fred H. Marcus, a professor of-EtfglisH at Los 
Angeles State College, has an interesting ar- 
ticle "The Scarlet Letter: "The Power of Am- 
biguity" in English Journal, LI ( October, 
1962), 449-458. He quotes Harry Levin in his 
"Introduction 9 ' to The Scarlet Letter as saying 
that The Scarlet Letter often heads the small 
list, of books considered classics. He gives Mr. 
Levin's standards for determining a classic 
as a book that has gained a place ior itself in 
our culture, has become a part of our educa- 
tional experience, and possesses precision 6f 
style, formality of structure, and concern for 
the basic principles that regulate human be- 
havior. Mr. Marcus feels that Hawthorne dis- 
plays artistry in The Scarlet Letter by his use 
of narrative and descriptive detail, his lan- 
guage, his symbols, and in the tone of the 



gate re^^ 

ent in?;olAjcustomsj the weeds Rowing by the 
jail are symbols of a natural growth (called 
crime), but near the door is a rosebush, sym- 
bolizing that the heart of Nature could pity 
and be kind. The weeds versus the rose -image 
is carried to the end. The weeds and the 
brooding: qualijty;of nature jrleld^under the in- 
fluence of right^thoughfe 
joy. The jail-versus-church image leads to the 
conclusion that the two institutions must be 
separate3.v> Ha^hora 

Warfel, that systems of religion and govern- 
ment are the products of ancient tradition and 
that changes ^ar^ necessary^ 
also, ^hat^HeavjBn's m 

within the mind of each person; man's salva- 
tion rests not in punishments promised^ ;by 
theology but f rpm those which Jbe ihflicteVupon 
himself £ and-e vil; deeds destroy the criminal's 
kinship with his fellows. Hester's features be- 
come like .a dead WQman's— she is dead in re- 
spect to claim of sympathy. The jail symbol- 
iz"es .^spc&li;^ 

physical death. Hawthorne believed in the 
Deity ; to him, Pearl was a child of God, as 
^ereJall^other people. He believed that if so- 
ciety is to be renovated, the individual must be 
freed from institutions to make the most of 
himself. Hester's every act strengthened her 
capacity to stand up for her rights. Hawthorne, 
like Emerson, believed "Trust thyself." 



Pupils may be* interested, particularly the 
standard and advanced groups, in the four 
leyels]^a^oii?i^^ Letter, discussed 

^bjpHiwigS^ 

cal Ideas in The Scarlet Letter/ 9 College Eng- 
lish, XXIV (March, 1963), 421-425. The first 
level, or the Spipsnafrativ^is of^vwoman'i^ 
^BM^hHiei^ 

creed of a particular religion ; the second level 
shows her as a type of all human beings who 

ior and have tried to j udge themselves by man- 
made codes ; the third level relates to institu- 
tions of State and Church, with her suffering 
pomting^oSt 
le^ly^irtaBsl^ 
cei^gyi^^ 

^heBgirt^ 



A "Guide" for teaching English in the 
eleventh grade in the public schools in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, gives the following 
suggestions for teaching The Scarlet Letter. 

THE SCARLET LETTER 

A novel may be taught as common reading 
with a minimum of class discussion and teacher . 
guidance. I ; 

^go^rafed^^e actionsJ<*1^ 
Salem during the Colonial Period. 

2. Trace, using a topical outline, the course 
of punishment in terms of Hester, Chilling- 
worth, and Dimmesdale. 



a. Discuss from your outline the course of 
punishment. 

. h.; Discussplfe 
: : in terms of values held and the course 
of action taken by the main characters 
* , and the community. ' 

qi^R^^ literjttufer^Juslfl^ 
in an essay how the Scarlet Letter conforms to 

itKesj^^^^ ^^SK?? 

a. Idealization of situations and charac- 
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Characters Sieved by more elemental 
^emotions ^ :- *• -_-{.-- : 

c. Reliance on subjective impressions 

-Representation of the more unusual or 
excitin^a^pects of life throughout the 
novel. "v _ ~ ; _ ^ v r:^ r 

e. Atmosphere, often one of "strange 
things about to be revealed" 

f< Satisfactory resolution to the problems 
at the end of the novel ^> 

4v<§elect Quotations for written or class 
comment ;-^^<^ : that, you understand the re- 
action of people living within the confines of 
such a strict code of living, - 

Examples: . " 

"No man, for a considerable period, can 
wear one face :. .- and another to the mul- 
titude, without finally getting bewil- 
~ dered as to which may be true/' 

- "If truth were everywhere to be shown, 

a scarlet letter would blaze forth on 
many a bosom beside that of Hester 
Prynne's." * 

"The very law that condemned her— a 
giant of stern features, but with vigor 

- to support, as well as to annihilate, in 
his iron arm— had held her up through 
the terrible ordeal of her ignominy,? 



both a mirror of character; and a maker of it ; 
that the Indian Ocean where Ahab hunts the 
White Whale is for Melville nothing more than 
the background against which the drama is 
played out. The characters are of the sea, 
influenced^ 

which the drama is enacted,' The sea acts upon 
character and reflects character. The storms 
and the calms both induce and refl ect the 
storms and the calms within the ; souls and 

bodies^qf-Hthei^ 

uses Conrad's Nigger of the Narcisus, The 
Shadow Line, Typhoon, Eugene O'Neill's In the - 
Zone, Melville's Moby Dick, Wirt Williams' 
The Enemy, Hemingway's The Old Man and 

the S^t^ ^0^itr V: 

Bluefarb shows, also, that the sea is used 
for escape by many characters; yet, instead of 
findm£^ eselape^ 

in trading one demon for another. He uses Mel- 
ville's Ishmael as 4 an example. Ishmael is a 
New York school teacher who has moments 
of reb ellion against the humdrum of the cl ass- 
room. When he signs aboard -the whaler 
Pequod, he little knqws what lies in store for 
him. Even warnings chanted from the dock 
by an old seaman do not affect the lad in his— 
purpose. (Pupils may turn to "The Seafarer" 
in an English literature text and note similar 
warnings in this Anglo-Saxon selection.) When 
we find him, later, clinging to the "liferaft" of 
^g^i^n^ ^ 
that Ishmael will never seek such a planner of 
escape again. 



"And as Hester Prynne had no selfish 
ends, nor lived in any measure for her 
own profit and enjoyment, people 
brought all their sorrows and perplexi- 
ties, and besought her counsel, as one 
who had herself gone through a mighty 
trouble," _ , ^^^^S^f^ 

Turning to Herman Melville, teachers can 
usually stimulate interest by mention of the 
movie- Moby Dick, which most pupils have 
probably seen. Many teachers may have kept 
clippings, concerning the movie, from news- 
papers. They have preserved these clippings 
so that they may use them, from time to time, 
to stimulate interest in the book. The selection 
in Adventures may also be used. Many students 
will read the entire book. No matter what 
metggi|isjused fgr^the study, whether individ- 
ual>r^ 

el dj^cuMibn, the teacher ^^i^ld^gmd&^hg?difc 
cussjpn^ 

sea plays in ^fiction.. H&may use as a guide an 
ai^clefby^S^ 

Sp3^^ and 
M§kei^x>r Character- inrJS^^S^^rai^^ 
English, Journal, XLVHfc <fl>^ml^^95 , nV^ 
601i61ft. Bluefarte sayi that iftlthou^tiw^SfeS 
is i^ger the protagonist in thes^Wortet&it^ fiT 



Bluefarb includes a discussion, also, on the 
sea as an antagonist, sometimes malevolent, 
or benign, or indifferent, depending upon cir- 
cumstances. He calls it a malevolent force in 
Moby Dick, explaining that even though the 
whale may be a symbol of evil, Jt is the sea, 
of which the whale is a component, that seems 
to nurture such a force and reflects it back. 
The soul (Ahab's) reciprocates by talking back 
to the sea, malevolence answers with malevo- 
lence, but malevolence may also be answered 
with fear,, with courage, or with indifference- 
reactions depend on the nature of the individ- 



Bluefarb continues his discussion, centering . 
it on nostalgia. He explains that, in most sea 
stories, after the ship's mariners have weath- 
ered the malevolent storms or the indifferent 
calms and have finally reached home, the old 
wulpfe looks back afeross the years, iiOTtelgmw 
once again binding him to his comrades in the 
bonds of recurrent memory. One thinks of , 
Byron's ocean (the teacher may read lines to 
the pupils, such as "^ujwtefl^^ 
Theiiv^ksl^^ 

explains that the ship, once it puts out to sea, 

ifesiwisplat^ coSn^*fi^UiiHS^sSi^ 

days! 

^feSdds^hat the sscyirit^^ 
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er's world is only a dream— even with radio/ 
radar, and lifeboats — when the malevolent sea 
wishes to re-assert its forces. At such times/ 
though, the qualities of men come to the 8ur~ 
face and are; exposed by th^est sea wri 
and each man sees the challenge in terms of his 
own ^€*isira&Jin^ crLis. Thus, the sea isvir 
mal^^fe^character^nd: a^iiTbi^t<^reflect^ 
chari^ 

with the; manner in which he faces the chal- 

- The teacher may choose from selection's 
in this unit the ones he feels pupils in this 
group can, with his help f understand and en- 
joy. Pupils may make a topical outline of the 
introductory material or they may write short 
summaries of each paragraph. They may do a 
simple outline on "Thanatopsis," such as the 
following: - - ' 

I. Nature has various ways of speaking 
.. to those who love her and commune with 
her (11.1-8)1 

i II. When sad thoughts of death come, 
go listen to what Nature says about 
g death (11. 8-17). 

III. She teaches that in a short time we 
all must die (11. 17-80) . 

Pupils continue until the outline has been 
completed. -? ^ g - 



In studying "To a Waterfowl/* basic pupils 
may answer questions like these: Which, if 
any, of the eight stanzas stand out in your 
mind as more beautiful than the others. Tell 
why. Select lines or phrases that might serve 
as titles for pictures. ? 



Poe's poetry, they may point out ex- 
amples of alliteration, onomatopoeia, and 
repetition. They may be asked to write out all 
six of the lover's questions and commands to 
the raven, and notice the order of climax. 



STANDARD LEVEL 

For the pupils in the standard group, the 
teacher may use any of the suggestions? he 
thinks appropriate. These students, in addition 
to suggestions listed above, may trace a com-, 
monr f aithirevearedih: "To aWaterf owl" and in 
ihe conclusion^ ^ : > - - 

Another-suggestion is this: Ask the class if 

thes^a^e^hat^^ ~^>^ : _v~ : . ^> 1 

: . . Poetry, though heavenly born 
Consorts withpoverty and scoin."?/ 

If they agree, then they should give proof 
of their conviction. They imay include refer- 
ences to other poets who have consorted with 
poverty and with scorn. r ^ ^ - 

These students may, by further research, 
show that Bryant was aware of the dangers 
that threatened American democrary and that 
this awareness was reflected in his-works. _ 

and Scott and make a comparison of these 
writers of historical fiction. ' . 



From a study of "The Tell-Tale Heart," 
__ pupils should be able to list and discuss 

^s^pfoms^o^ 



. They may choose one of Hawthorne's story 
ideas from The American Notebook and devel- 
op it into a short story, an, essay, or a poem. 
The following are examples : . 



1. "To picture the predicament of 
worldfy people; if admitted to Paradise. 1 ' 



2. "The 
to be tracec 



mnt in 
througl 



of a naked foot 
the street of a town." 



3. "The best of us being unfit to die, 
what an inexpressible absurdity to put the 
worst to death!" . 



.-_m- 
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Each pupil may select his favorite author 
% of this period and support his selection with 
a^tfen^r oral discuasiion of the author and 
his works. . _ ^ 

They may write a short account of the most 
a^usingipart of "The Devil and Tom Walker" 
^o^h^oil^irif^BSipart of "The Pit and the 
Pendulum" or "The Tell-Tale Heart." Al- 
though Poe's vocabulary may hinder the read- 
ing, these pupils should perhaps read, because 
<8^tfie^S^i^ iff Jfie mpi^| jir^i^^fig 
Gold Bugf> MJfaiS^ 
and "Th^^^^^3^36^^?W^ 



- % "A thought today. Great men v n;eed;fto: 
be lifted upon the shoulders of the whole 
world, in order to concei ve thefc great 
ideas or perform their great deeds* That 
is, there must be an atmosphere of great- 
ness round about them*. ^^l^crgcaiiSot 
theiarheSyunless in afrhierbic world. ":. 



#5g Apy^^EDiig^^^ -^t 
z^Pupfe 

6i Hbe!s^e^rostb show^thif tfoy support the: 
claim^hStiaU writffi|r fi*f irmly based 

on aft Ht^ the: Effect ^Ke 

wanted to produce and marshalled his "mate 

rialfetow^^ -tSs 
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From a study of Poe's short stories, these 
pupils may develop a written discussion based 
on the sentences quoted from His review: of 
Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales concerning the 
construction of a story. They may answer the 
question : Does Poe accomplish 'this purpose? 
The Tdiscussion should include support of the 
answer by using specific examples irom the s 
stories read. . ^ ; ' * 

These pupils may look ahead to Emerson 
and, by further reading, develop a composition 
to sbowf that vboth Emeraon and Hawthorne 
soughfethe abiding principles by which one's \ 
life can be guided and that by different meth- 
ods, ctHey^spught^the same kind of answers. If 
the teacher prefers, this assignment - may be 
postponed until the study of Emerson. • ..■ 

^After reading The Scarlet Letter, tbese pu- 
pils may make a comparison of the crime-pun- 
ishment-retribution idea as handled by Haw- 
thorne with the same problem as handled by 
Coleridge in "The Rime of the Ancient Man- 
ner." - - - . 

In considering selections from this chapter, 
pupils may show how nationalism, democracy, 
humanitarian reform, and romanticism are all 
reflected in the literature <>f this period. One 
of these characteristics, for example, may be 
used for development as a question on an es- 
say-type test. 



Some of these pupils may be interested in 
reading Allan Nevins' Leatherttocking Saga. 
They may make any number of oral or written 
assignments based on it. 

These pupils may enjoy turning to Lowell's 
A Fable for Critics to see his criti nam of 
Cooper's characters ("And the women he 
draws from one model don't vary,/ All sappy 
as maples and flat as a prairie"). They may 
agree or disagree with Lowell and defend their 
position. 



■ i 
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They may use Shelley's "To a Skylark," 
Bryant's "To a Waterfowl," and Keats' "Ode 
to a Nightingale," for rather detailed analysis 
and comparisons. ' 

Pupils rr^^r§a4^ 

J|6g of reliving one's life compares with Haw^ 

- ^Some critics^ 
representsfiwUS^g^ 

S®^^^^S^i^|eli^ |SiO*^^ii]S; 
||eig|6i^^ 



These pupils should read I the-whole of Moby 
Dick. They should: do further reading concern- 
ing^the -sea: arid develop papers, as a result of 
this reading. They may go-back to the Anglo- 
Saxon Period: in English literature to study 
"The Seafare^' ind^on ta Byron's "Apostrophe 
to the:Ocean," or ptherrshort selections show- 
ing some of the sarae :a^ 
in Moby Dick. They may read Conrad's Nigger 
of tlie NareiMii«^or The Sbadow lJne or Ty- 
phoon, F t • - Weill's play Iir the Zone, 
Ernest H Vi.. » The Old Man and the Sea 9 
or Wirt »• _ .^ms, The Enemy. In addition to 
discussing symbolism, the part played by the 
sea^and^ others phases! of ^ conteht:^naterial, 
these students may make an interesting stwiy 
of Melville's and Conrad's/ 
ing. 

Out of the study of this period, pupils at 
each of the three levels should have long lists 
of -vocabjUaiy^wo^ to study and use : in sen- 
tences :JProm 4 "The Pit jand the Pendulum" 
they may choose locution, interminablene**, 
ay idity, chamel,^and -i& 

Tale Heart/' diiiimulation, sagacity, deputed, 

ductory material, belated, mandarin*, rechue, 
ytoj>ia^ 

^tecfrQns^ 

c P»jM^r^fen^re|^at^ 

d°tage?£^^ 

quetry; from "The Ambitious Guest," inclem- 
ency, lamentation, felicity, ludicrous, perti- 
nacious, annihilated* 

NEW ENGLAND'S GOLDEN DAYS 

The unit "New England's Golden Days," 
including the Concord writers, Emerson and 
T^r^aufand^ 
LoweH^ 
of tfe 

thirdr^fstho^ 

Siitnita^^ 
^upilMi|\i^^ 

much to do with" th^^^ 
4oye^ 

se^ise]^ 

thVsldJgmtr^ with 
commem all 

Some pupils find the study of Emerson, the 
transcendentalist, and Thoreau, the non-con- 
iormist, rather difficult. The teacher, then, 
^uld^tSfo^ 

writers interesting and understandable. The 
ideas of both writers caH for intensive reading, 
almost sentence by sentence. 



. iBej^nni^^^ 

into the idea, of transcendentalism may over- 
whelm pupils to such an extent that it wilf be 
difficult to convince them that there is any 
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pleasure in reading the selections. The teacher 
may stimulate the pupils' interest by using 
some quotations with which the pupils, are 
quite f amilar : "Hitch your wagon to a star" 
or "If you write a better book, or build a better 
m> etrap than your neighbor, the world will 
* < a beaten path to your door;" They per- 
haps will be surprised to know that the quota- 
tions originated with Emerson. The teacher 
may have the pupils turn to one of the essays, 
calling their attention to. a controversial state- 
ment, such as 4< To be great is to be misunder- 
stood" in "Self-Reliance." An interesting dis- 
cussion should develop with pupils of this 
age, and, then, the teacher can gradually guide 
the pupils toward a discussion of a simple 
. explanation of transcendentalism. i -V- 

Some of the following conceptions of trans- 
cendentalism may be mentioned: There are 
truths that lie beyond (transcend) proof, truths, 
known to the conscience rather than to 4 the 
test tube ; the belief that a mountain lake , is 
more beautiful than a drainage ditch; the con- 
viction that all men have within them some 
sp>rk ^ 

such as slavery and ignorance and poverty, 
.make mockery of this divinity, then these 

^hfifl^s^ffl 
^ibfi^^ 

lipspiratidn^ofr this^refo^ 
personally ; ac^aihteds^th^tlg^i^fth" poet 
Wordsworth and the English historian Carlyle; 
fome^u^sptheh^ 
^s^e?if E^ 
with these English writers. As they think of 
Wordsworth as "nature's high priest," they 
may see Emerson as wanting to look at nature 
as for the first time: "What we are, that only 
can we see/' Pupjls, no doubt, have studied se- 
lections by other writers implying that we our- 
selves color what we see. Walter De La Mare's 
"Silver" is an example. Emerson, like WordS-" 
worth, believed that man was one with nature. 

-_ Most of the short ~|g>elii^ 
as Emerson's thoughts clothed in meter and 
rhyme. Pupils may 4 memorize famous lines, 
such as the following : 

te^ And fired the shot heard round the 

^} "So nigh is grandeur to our dust, : " . 
r^r So near is God to man, ^ 

^^sTl^lfa^ 

?Ss^5^th7thi&^fiSt paSigi^ essays 
^GoSfipMSS 
balance in ^ gumah lif ^ a favorite of Emerson's* 



In studying the essays, pupils should under- 
stand that not one is a model "-.of unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis ; rather they axe nuggets 
of; wisdom. (The teacher may lusev the term 
aphorism here.) One of the brighter pupils 
may read Bacon's essay "Of Studies" and give 
a report to the class to show that he, too, uses 
the sentence to express a truth or precept. 
Emerson^s unit of thought is generally the.sen- 
tence, not the paragraph. Any number of sen- 
fencc^from the essay ^^:may be used for discus- 
sion, with pupils "taking sides" and using the 
principles of persuasion : 

1. "Flowers and.fruits are always fit pres- 
ents . . ." (From "Gifts") 

2. "A friend is a person with whom I may be 
-"i' sincere. Before him I may think aloud." 

-: (From "Friendship") r \ : ='{?;'_' 

~ 3. "But the President has paid dear for "his 
White House." (From "Compensations") 

4. " WhosjS would be a mam must be a non- 
conformist." (From "Self-Reliance") 

; - 5. J!Thep^ lord, 
" r^ofehisi^iiia^ion^ 
4 "Manners") 

-§ip^ 
^uring^thea^ 

3h^dg]feli^ in 
sentences. SQme of the following words will 
j>ig>b^ 

mensurability, rectitude, dittimulation, para- 
dox, reiterated, duali»m, aversion, pet dition. 

^s tfe^pi|pi)^uw feel 
-lEat:3his^m^ the ^ 

^Ee^qok^^ 

lates an interest in the beginning* Pupils to- 
day have experiences with the nonconformist, 
particularly in the reading of fiction, and they 
tend to be rather curious concerning Thoreau. 
The teacher may arouse more interest by using 
this quotation from Emerson : : 

^^^If^li^^ 

^^5MKe was bred to no profession; he never 
-married; he lived alone; he never went to 
^church ; he never voted; he refused to pay 
a tax to the State; he ate no flesh; he 
drank no wine; he never knew the use of 
--- ^tcrt^a^^ used 
neither trap nor gun . . . He had no talent 
~ ^ iog^ 
- r ^SttBou^ inele- 
gance." 

^^^^^g^^^^^^l^^^^^^it ;the % 
mati^^ 

ready to turn to selections to discover his ideas. - 
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Before they turn to selections, th<B teacher 
may also impress them with Hawthorne's in- 
formation concerning Thoreau as given in his 
American Notebooks: V / - 

. nature, in return for his love, seems 
to adopt him as her especial child, and- 
shows him; secrets, which few others are 
. allowed to witness* He is familiar with 
beast, fish, fowl, and reptile, and has 
strange stories to tell of adventures and 
friendly-passages with these 
ren of mortality. Herb and flower, like- 
wise, wherever they grow . . . are his fa- 
miliar f riends. ?He is also on intimate terms 
with the clouds . . .Jit is a characteristic 
trait that he has a great regard for the 
memory of the Indian tribes, whose wild 
life would have suittd him so. well. . . * 

""With all this'he has more than a tincture 
:% of literature, a deep ' and true taste for 
poetry, . -. . and he is a good writer ... so 
true, innate and literal in observation, yet 
giving the spirit as well .as letter of what 
- : he sees,^eve^ 
^ banks^sh%[^ 

wild beauty of the whole scene." 



^Mpsirott]!^ 

Walden. Selections from Walden may be used 

fc^laM^dfecussm^ 

to-gg|>^am ^ 

saying as he urges, men to simplify their lives 

aiid^s^k^^ 

liisH>vfcifl^^ 

<3|)Wimri^ 
^l^^lUiei^ 
^Sentje^ 

and discussed : 

1. "I went to the woods because I wished to 

g ^iyexd^ibleratel^^^ 
^^t^rfa^tfeoff li^j^M^e^^K^lt^jaot 
^_=|gg le^n^vhj|f it had to teach, and not, when 
I came to; die,iliispWer that I had not 
lived." 



'Our life is frittered away by detail/ 
lify, simplify." 7 



2. 

3. U 

4. 'To a philosopher all news, as it is called, 
is gossip, and they who edit it and read 
it are old women over their lea." 

5. "Time is but the stream I go a-fishing irif' 

Pupils may take issue with some of these 
views and defend their own viewpoint. 

ioncei^lfoe ^ re- 
by a committee of girls will suffice. A 
may report on the father, Bronson Alcott, 
who kept everyone he met stirred up and 
thinking. For. information on Bronson Alcott, 
Pupils may examine Emerson's and Thoreau's 
journal entries. Since to people all ovef the 



world Concord is known as the home of Jo, 
Mejsr, Beth, and Amy, i^ls may give reports on 
Louisa May Albott and her Little Women. 
Other works may be included, such as Little 
Men, Jo's Boys, and Under the Lilacs. 

Turning from; the Concord writers to the 
Cambridge poets, the pupils should observe this 
difference : Whereas the Concord writers were 
philosophers or naturalists who wanted to go 
iuiietly abput^ their businessr the Cambridge 
poets were part of the larger world— England 
and Europe, as well as Boston. Since Long- 
fellow is perhaps the most "memorized" poet 
in America,^ -the teac 

by giving the beginning line of a quotation 
and asking the class to complete it — lines such 
as these : • ; ■» 

"Listen, my children, and you shall 
--- z -'~. hear • . ." V X - .- - 5 : > / ■ 

"Life is real, life is earnest .. ." 

"Thou too, sail on, 0 Ship* of State . . ." 

. "Under the spreading chestnut tree . . ," 

Interest in Longfellow may be further stim- 
ulated by using Emerson's comment: "If Soc- 
rates were here, we could go and talk with 

him^butg^^ 
? with^t^^ 
rpw>^f*Mtfles ; ;af^ 

wine glasses, and fine coats." As they study 

mpr^^^ 
ifchfeigi^ 

pecially as he grew older, if his neighbors and 
admirers could have felt free to enter his 
home and talk with him. 

In their reading, pupils will observe that al- 
though Longfellow's reputation has gone 

=t thr :oughacu^ 
5^in|^f^fe^ 
re^ale<l#h§t3^ 

American poets. They should observe him as 
perhaps America's finest poet of the sea, a 

outstanding" American sonnet writers. They 
sm^y^phier^^^ onceWe^aMed 
as a weakness is often the result of art. 

"The Ship of State" may be used for ideas, 
rhythm, repetition, and figures of speech. Pu- 
pils may begin with the title to show the met- 
aphor — the state is a ship. They may continue 
by explaining the apostrophe (addressing the 
Ship^as: Uhiqn)>x x 
^d^h^^ki^^ 

chors of the nation's hope. They will see that 
Longfellow extends his figure of speech 
throughout the poem ; the idea of the state, the 
United States, as a great ship. In "Hymn to 
Night" they may continue Jto recognize figures J 
of speech, particularly personification. The 
b^gh^t^pupilsj may analyze Longfellow's 
an^to ^ight^'^and Shelley's "To Night," 
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comparing and contrasting the two "night" * 
poems. ^Divina Commedia l" -offers ^n: oppor-; 
tunity to study the Italian sonnet form. 

Pupils usually-erijoy James ^ Russell I^well's 
"The Courtin." The i;itle catches their interest. 
This selection offers opportunity to stressthe: _ 
Yankee dialect, and the pupils may be aware 
that Lowell in his Biglow Papers made a real 
contribution to - thff history of our language and 
culture in faithfully reproducing the authen-; 
tic Yankee dialect. A recording may be useful 
in understanding this dialect. Pupils may dis- " 
cuss dialect as a device for creating- humor. 
They may also Watch for the yanduir^a^Vin- 
which Lowell achieves humor in A Fable for 
Critic*. ^Pupils enjoy- comparing ^Lowell-s crit- 
icisms i jof the different writers with their own 
conceptions of these same writers, even con- 
sidering Lowell himself. . 

The Vision of Sir Launfal has lines appro- 
priate for memorizing. The word vision in the 
titleU should be- emphasized; the wise pupils 
may feel cheated when they find that Sir 
Launfal has never left the castle at all. 
Lowell's idea was not to tell a story about a 
young knight, but to drive home as vividly as 
possible the truth that our opportunities for. 
service lie at our very doorsteps. Several lines, - 
beginning with "Earth gets its price for what 
Earth gives us/' may be used for comparison 
with parts of Emerson's "Compensation." 



1. He was .brought up on a New England 
., farm. , . v t : . ; ^ 

2. He was of Quaker faith. • 

3. He had strong antislavery convictions. 

They may observe thatVhis poetry is filled 
with simple imagery- and quiet ^ reflection. Pu- 
pils may^do brief research on the writer Whit- 
tier refers to in "Proem" — Spenser, Sidney, 
Milton, and ^^ Ma^ellv Pupils should understand 
the significance [ of the title>Proem. The teacher 
may refer to the "Proem" of Tennyson's" "In 
Memoriam" for comparison as to function. In 
"Proem" pupils may see the Puritan idea that 
all talents were.! gifts froifi God, and the Puri- 
tans felt they owed God bgih work and grat- 
itude Jn return for His gifts. A pupil may bring 
to Jclass Milton's sonnet "^ 
explaining that Milton was the great English 
Puritan poet who had the same attitude to- 
ward God and talent as did Whittier. In '"The 
Eternal Goodness," however, Whittier's God 
is a God of goodness, love, and mercy, as op- 
posed to the fearful God of the Puritans, 



Pupils will probably be more interested in 
Holmes if the teacher tells them that Holmes' 
lectures at Harvard were so entertaining that 
authorities arranged for him to meet his class- 
es at the end of the day. He was the only one 
who could keep the students awake. Pupils .. 
may discuss what characteristics he possessed MM 
which made him an entertaining lecturer. 
Poems like "My Aunt" and "Contentment" 
and some of his informal essays may be suffi- 
cient evidence to convince pupils that he was 



, In^hfc^iidy^^ 
should ideally be on a snowy day), individuals 
may give oral or written descriptions in their, 
own words of the father, the mother, the uncle, 

tfie?3ft^^ 

and the schoolmaster. Some pupils may read 
Goldsmith's account of the schoolmaster in 
"The Deserted Village" and give an oral or 
written comparison. Pupils may make a guess 
as to what book was hid from younger eyes— 
a Dicken's novel or a Cooper novel perhaps? 
Pupils should add words to their vocabulary 
Kstl^id^^^ ;*pfi<ir~ 



BASIC LEVEL 



dfema^ 

port on Holmes, one using interesting phases 

o^issKfe^j^ 
selntihjg^fc^ 

sidls"), as a humorist ("The Deacon's Master- 
piece"), or as a philosopher ("The Last Leaf' 
and "The Chambered Nautilus"). The teacher 
may need to guide these discussions to be sure 
thaliimpo for 
example, AeSf^th^ 
^gl^^amb^ed^ 

asijgitte pupils -how^ thS^hemfeof^hK^en^ 
cqnnec^ 

AfetFe pupils; sta 
usually leftfto-the^ 
farmer inf-the v ^oup^ 
dences of three great influences: - 



The teacher may have students in the basic 
group restate the thought of each of Emerson's 
poems after the poems have been read and 
discussed. Prom Emerson's essays they may 
make a list of aphorisms that they^^h^ider 
unusual or worth remembering. They may re- 
view some of Poor Richard's sayings by Frank- 
lin .and compare them with Emerson's, per- 
haps noting that Emerson's qualities of ideal- 
ism and high aspiration were lacking in Frank- 
lin's plain common sense. 

^^I^pils in^ 

culty studying selections^ 
#erHQertain pSrt^fg3?^ 
^Ud^inim 

sfi^ldSj^i^fNt^^ 
iSStfaifi^elj^ 

Wildc^^ ". .^KS^Sui^h3s^I 

I>aper,"^ 

pilsftriaj^^ 

^Ihim^romfi^^ 
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In studying the Cambridge poets, perhaps for 
a review, pupils may write biographies ami let 
other pupils guess who the subject of the bio- 
graphy is. They may read one or two state- 
ments at a time unless the coixect answer is 
. given. -= _ . i ' ------ ~ ' : - 

They should be able to analyze, in a simple a 
way, "The Tide Rises, the Tide Palls" and to 
compare it ynth Masef ield's "Sea: Fever" or 
some other short sea poem. This group should 
be able to do a simple analysis of the sonnet 
"Divina Commedia I,":giving:the chief thought 
in the octave and in the sestet. They may find 
phrases that hint at the poet's sorrow. In a 
few selections they may summarize Lowell's 
criticisms o£ the different writers they have 
studied (A Fable for Critics). ^ They -should 
also^be able = to point out examples i jo£ Lowell's 
wit. - - . 

Soma pupils may enjoy looking up the his- 
. tory of the frigate Constitution, about which 
Holmes wrote his poem. They should be„ able 
to list examples of overstatements and under- 
statements in "Contentment" and show how 
they may relate to humor. 

Pupils may be interested to find information 
concerning a nautilus, and they may point out 
phrases that show the delicate beauty of the 
shell. " ; " s f^^r 

STANDARD LEVEL 

In addition to the activities already suggest- 
ed, the pupils in the standard group may work 
on a committee to report on Emerson as a phi- 
losopher, a poet, a teacher, a father, and a 
friend. Entries from his journals are particular- 
ly helpful in presenting him in each of these 
roles. 

Some pupils may use Emerson's statement 
"I like man, but not men" to compare with 
attitudes of Pop e and Swift: Pope hated men 
as^individuals but accepted mankind as a 
whole on the grounds that "Whatever is, is 
right/' Swift hated mankind but loved men as 
ind^^g^^5^5^^^fe 

E^^'s^ajgflish Traits, in which he describes 
the Englishmen by saying, f, In short, every 
one of these islanders is an island himself, safe, 

tiSn^ik^ 

Emerson's definition of a gentleman from the 

e^afesSMw^ 

Henry Newman's essay "The Gentleman." 

^SlH^^^ 
#ay^^dj^ "Gi^ 

research tosshow ^KowA thk ^essd^ii^uenbed- 
iGSm^Ki^in: hisaat^ 

afid^ifr turn, some figJureir in^dur?ow^6ciet^ 



Pupils may take", a stand concerning the 
following^quotatipn and then defend it in an 
oral or written pomp^ositidn (Thoreau's ''Self- 
Reliance") t-^Hisl (civilized man): notebooks 
impair his memory; his libraries overload his 
wit; ^he:insurancevoffice increases the- number 
of accidents; and it may be a question whether 
machinery does not encumber . . ." 

From Emerson's "Gifts" they may develop 
this idea: In the !:ght of this essay, what crit- 
icisms can you make of some -of our common 
practices in Christmas giving? Do you agree 
with Emerson? If so, how? If not, explain. 

These^ptf^^ Whole otrWmU 

den. They tnay develop compositions growing 
out of the reading by discussing Thoreau's 
philosophy. They may defend a certain posi- 
tion to take issue with him ; for example, these 
alines ^shoidd^s^ 
gtte %histles,"let it .whistleftill^^^ 
its pain. If the bell rings, why should we run? 
We will consider what kind of music they are 
like." '> 

These pupils may develop an oral or writ- 
ten discussion exploring why, immediately v af- 
ter its publication, "Snow-Bound" was hailed 
as the greatest American pastoral poem. Some 



may examine Spenser's "The Shepherd's 
Calendar" and look for information concern- 
ing it, since it brought the popularity of the 
pastoral poem to England during the Eliza- 
bethan Period. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

Students in the advanced group may exam- 
ine Pilgrim's Way by John Buchan, a Scot, to 
see what his attitude was toward these New 
^England writers: Lowell was the kind of critic 
I wanted, learned, rational, never freakish, al- 
ways intelligible. Emerson's* gnomic wisdom 
was a sound manual for adolescence, and of 
Thoreau I became— and for long remained— 
an ardent disciple. To a Scot of my upbringing 
there was something congenial in the simpli- 
city, the mild austerity, and the girded disci- 
pline of the New England tradition. I felt that 
it hadil>eMtd^ 

5>ur own." They may agree with these ideas or 
disagree, giving reasons. 

It seems that Thoreau's writing inspired the 
Irish poet William Butler Yeats to write "The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree." The pupils may study 
this little poem and show how it is a reflection 
of Thoreau's attitudes. 

These pupils may read Wordsworth's sonnet 
"The World Is Too Much^iHO^^fc 
-igsgon show 

had similar ideas concerning the main business 
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Some pupils may read letters written by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and report on them, 
showing the wit and humor in them. : 

Pupils jtnay select -an example of modern 
criticism, perhaps from Saturday Review, and 
compare Lowell's type criticisni with that of 
th^ modern reviewer. These pupils may write 
"A Fable for Students," including brief com- 
ments on familiar persons or types. - 

Some pupils may enjoy writing a comparison 
of^Whjttier's Quaker thinking ^thithefPurt tan 
thinking of Jonathan^ Edwards, using specific 
selections and lines to back their ideas? : 

Pupils in the advance^ jible 
to^add interesting class idiscussi^ 
tional readings; for example, they may read 
"MaudMuller" with its famous lines: ; 

* "For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
^The saddest are these: 4 It might have • 
_ been!'" 

They should be able to read all of "Snow- 
Bound." "The Vision of Sir Launfal," and Wal 
deh^They will perhajs^ 

Ride^^her!^^ 

"The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay." They may 

"stMj^Eme^ 

famous lines from it. ' 



e d ^ihtp def ihitfepeiiq^^^^ 

is always overlapping. The unit "Growth and 

GU^li^V^^erl^s, ^ 

lastgUHit "Kew England's ^lSen^DaySKrand- 

wigi^^ 

Evefesome ^ 

the^particular^se lection^ sheds-light ?on-lif eKin 
this period. 

' Although the writers and selections may be 

^g§5iip^^ 

Advancing Frontier," "The War Between the 
States," and "The Postwar West,"" teachers 
may&prtf er to hayl-pjipils concentrate - on the 
WlSoleffieid^ 
separating^^ 

loi^ma^inc^e IhdiSNfdfe -literiture^l^e^Q - 

spiritifal^ 

wellifepthei^^^ 

fer to include. 

should^ ^ 
a?s|tuatibn?siihila^ 

od and that of "The Making of a Nation." The 

fientandiW^ 
newtfrjbritiera^ 

culties similar to those of the first settlers on 
the eastern coast. Their hardships are, like* 
wise, recorded in records, diaries, and journals. 



Then, in Connection with the slavery dispute 
and the struggle to preserve the Union are fa* 
mous speeches and documents similar^to those 
of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and 
George Washington. ; - i 

Beginning with theridea of ^e: westward 
movement, pupils through ^history, ^television, 
and movies, are already aware of the trouble 
with the Indians. They recall "The Painted 
History of the Delaware Indians" as one of 
the first literary selections. They may now turn 
their attention to "Lament of a Young Man for 
His Son" and "Song of the Sky Loom." In these 
poems they should recognize imagery,i parti- 
cularly the metaphor an 
see that the Indian/ with his love of natural 
beauty, was not always solemn : 

"The poor little bee ' * 

That lives in the tree / 
v ^ Has only one arrow 

In his quiver." 

r^Pupill^nte^ 

-<rth|^J^ Soiiferoi 

th^ftjnp^^ 

to llndiaiii^^ 

night on Pretty Redwing." 

-JHteg&KjSer may prefer to use other folk 

-^]jer|tra 

vfeunit on folRlpig^dda^ 

quired to sti^^l^interest in fplKfnffusic; 

The teacher may fi^riiby!^ 

tcffest^th^ 

^ioiyEi^ 
uri^^of^ 

wood (who is also nationally" known). Pupils 
will enumerate many w<ell-known modern folk 
singers, since jtoe^hav^i^c^ 
^r*QjM;he^ 

Municipal Auditorium and at Overton Park 
Shell, folk music festivals are held. Pupils, no 
doubt, attend these festivals. . 



Pupils should know that early settlers from 
Great Britain brought with them their songs 

%nd ^Keftjstd^^ 

lagKj&jgecflan^ 

the^AtlSntid^ 

tfiokHt^ 

somjKbhj^^ 

should be aware, also, that independently of 
the songs and ballads brought to this country 
from abroad, there are many story-songs that 
have grown up in America. They^KBS?B®om^ 
chiefly from groups and communities such as 
sailing ships, lumber camps, mining camps, 
remote cattle ranches, Negro settlements, 
mountain caves and canyons. These songs 
mirror the life from which they came. Andrew 
Fletcher of Scotland said, "Give me the mak- 
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ing: of the songs of a nation and I care not* 
who makes its laws/' Pupils may" do further 
research concerning ballads, study the ballad 
stanza, and write ^ballidsV^f their own; " ^ 

InVspeaking of folk music, it is^ only natural 
for people in this section: to think of Negro 
folk music. A pupil may be interested in doing 
research on Negro blues, including, of course, 
W.X. Handy. Since many of these pupils are 
familiar with^ the If. Mississippi Rivet and with 
the Mississippi Delta, they should have a better 
understanding of life as it is expressed in the 
spirituals than do people who live in other sec- 
tions of the country. PYom observing men load- 
ing heavy bales of -otton, they should be able 
to understand why tile spiritual- says, "Nobody 
knows' the trouble I see." Pupils may examine 
collections of Negro spirituals to observe sub- 
ject matter, mood, and religrious^f aith. Record- 
ings will aid pupils in seeing how words and 
music blend to produce mood. 

Pupil? should discuss reasons for including 
the spirituals and the western songs and bal- 
lads in a iiteirdtu^ 
atut^ih^^ 

sffi^^^ 
Pgop|^^ 
^So&fgg^^^ 
andg^feia-p^ 

with the old classical Iliad and Odyssey or with 
the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf* The pupil may select 
the hero of his choice, Pecos Bill or John 
Henry or Paul Bunyan, to compare with Her- 
cules or Odysseus. 



Some pupils may be interested in further 
reading to find that out of these frontier sto- 
ries came a more formal literature, such as the 
dialect stories of Bill Nye or Artemus Ward, 
^whose stories Lincoln sometimes read to his 
Cabinet. . 



-5: 



There are usually in each class some pupils 
who have traveled to the West, perhaps taking 

arf^tripj^^ 

the Dakotas, and on into the Rocky Mountains 
area. The return trip was perhaps by way of 
the southern route. In connection with the "Ad- 
^nqfifg Frontier" and the "Postwar West/' 

stimulate interest by describing experiences 
th|y had while on the trip; for example, they 
3 may mention that they saw evidences of the old 
Oregon Trail, imprints in the earth said to be 

i^ehces^c^^ 
deggnefe^^ 

tfillrMAU^ 

s§^6n)v^ith^ 

t^js^^Tl^^g^j^e a ver^en^ 

and iiSiggs^^ an^SiM: 

1je§t$^ of the E? 

diaigg^^ 

wit%<|i^ 



experiences like these, then the other class 
members are likely to be more interested in the 
selections. v " ' ' • - 

From the literature, pupils ^should . see the * 
-frontier as the place where the pioneer comes 
up against the wilderness and^ also as a stage 
of culture. They? should-be aware that all pio^ 
neers were not rude hunters— there were mis- 
sionaries, school teachers, editors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and scientists.vln the study of Vestal's 
"John Goiter's Race for Life/' pupils may read 
first for enj oyment and then discuss why? this 
story has popular appeal. The idea of conflict 
is usually mentioned. Pupils may, then, discuss 
different '^ypes of conflict in stories (the^one " 

4 here is chiefly physical). They may think of 
"The Pit and the Pendulum," "The Ambitious 
Guest/' "Dr. Heidegger's Experiment," and 
others: They may see conflicts of man against 

^ man, man \^ 
andsmaii ^against Wmsc^f ^F^m Sarah^Eleanor 
Royce they see the character of the pioneer 

, woman ; from Francis Parkman, the- curiosity, 
hospitality, -animation^ pride of achievement, 
latitude, ^ 

perstition of the Indians.;They may be inter- 
ested to observe just h ow Parkman used psy- 
chology in dealing with the Indians: he listened 

themighfe^ 

guest, tried to adjust to ? them. Class members 

- mafcadc^pm^ 

_ They may compare these concepts with those 
in Norse mythology. i 

Pupils interested in the sea enjoy Dana's 
Two Years Before the Mast, both for its story 
of the sea and for its story of California when 
it was still part of Mexico. They may evaluate 
it as an influence on maritimefl^S^ibn^^^^ 

r § John James Audubon's Labrador Journal 

- offers an excellent opportunity for correlating 
American art and science with literature. Art 
pupila may bring Audubon prints to class, while 
science pupils may discuss the selection from 
the ornithologist's viewpoint, noticing Audu- 
bon's portrayal of the shooting as sadistic. 

— j|As the teacher considers "The War Between 
the States," it is imposisible and not advisable 

• for him to teach all of the history for this pe- 
riod, but the impact of the war is relevant to 
-literature. With^^enfion?^ 
struggle, men contributed again, as in "The 
Making of a Nation" masterpieces of our 
literary heritage in documents and speeches. 
• From a study of these famous masterpieces in 
7 -Aifferic^ of 

that the straggles^ 
shwld^i^ 

Mo®^ 
^rteiriltt^fo^ 
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teacher desires, he may draw from the various 
periods selections pertaining to the struggle 
for freedom and have pupils concentrate on 

!£S m i 18 a unit - Thia unit **ay be used with 
"The Making of a Nation*" with "Growth and 
Conflict" or at the time the teacher feels the 
best results can be obtained. z - "English Lan- 
guage Arts/' a Guide, Eleventh Grade, Public 
Schools, Montgomery County, Maryland, Sep- 
tember, 1966, pp. 31-39, gives the following 
unit on "Continuing Struggle for Freedom " 

CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

. What price freedom? So valuable a posses- 
sion is freedom that man gives his life for it. 
American writers have made pertinent obser- 
vations on freedom. They have called man to 
action; they have interpreted the rights of 
man.. Through experience with this body of 
literature, a student . should develop a realiza- 
tion that the right to be free must be earned 
by each generation. 

I DESIRED OUTCOMES 

To be aware that the struggle for freedom 
is continuing :^ir- ; 

To appreciate American political prose for 
its power to influence 



Reading 



To recognize that all people have a right 
to be free, but that people must earn 
that right 

To understand that our concept of freedom 
is constantly broadening • 

To appreciate American literature as a rec- 
ord of the struggle for freedom 



Language Skills 



Speaking 



To recognize power in 
simply stated ideas 

To relate what is spo- 
ken to what one is 
thinking 

^ToKsSHn new under^ 
^sta^n^lthiSujp^^ 
^^^^eSation 

how rhythm 
^ I^tterns enhance 

S3c<rai>^ 
enjoyment 

To think through a sub- 

^^ect^l§&l^^^^§^ 

To express ideas pre- 



Writing 



To recognize propa- 
ganda f " 

To select word mean- 
ing"! appropriate- to 
context - /- 

To choose^and organ- 
ize material for com- 
munication 

To recognize inductive 
and deductive rea- 
soning " 

To recognize opposed 
points of view 

To refer to previous 
readings to confirm 
generalizations 

To outline as a. method 

of organizing ideas 
To adapt expression to 
the needs of the sub- 
ject, of the purpose, 
and of the audience 
To use verbals to add 
variety and make 
concise the expres- 
sion of ideas 
To subordinate ideas in 
a specific relation- 



. i.e., casual re- 
lationships 
To use connectives to 
show logical pro- 
gression . 

To revise, to correct, 
and to polish a 
theme 

To write a good precis 
retaining the sub- 
stance of the original 



CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
jpSg Activities from Which te Select 
Motivating Activities ^> 



V^hrough using iwiri ? 
^^^migjp^sfidcm^^ 
jT<^wmi&Hs^l 
^^^^lUsiprftJii^M 

vvdisc^iofife&^5 



1. Discuss what freedom means. 

Does freedom mean something different 
to the individual under different circum- 
stances? 

Example : - . 

An American soldier at first d^iSedi 
to stay with the Communists in Korea 
and later wished to come home no 
matter what the consequences to his 
personal liberty. , . 

papers tl^^fec^^un^ 

the nation and by its individuals to be 

^^frees 
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of some of our basic laws governing free- 
dom, i.e., the,use= of the fifth amendment 
by witnesses before Congressional hear- 
ings. : ^ v ; 

3. Arrange a bulletin board with clipping 
from the news and significant pictures 
of ^historical importance which bear "out 
the fact that, freedom is a continuing 
struggle. _ v * 

Note the of freedom which 

concern men, i.e., speech, religion, press, 
justice under law, want, fear. . > 

Learning Activities = 

Read selections of political prose and speech- 
es of the eighteenth century to learn on what 
we base our right to be free. 

' HENRY'S SPEECH IN THE 
; VIRGINIA CONVENTION 

1. Discuss how Patrick Henry uses good psy- 
chology in addressing the convention of 1775. 

2. Write a short paragraph in which you 
discuss whether he appeals to man's reason 
or to man's emotions to sway his audience. -i 

THE CRISIS 

1. Discuss how Paine justifies war. 

2. Compare Paine's "The Crisis" with 
Henry's speech as specimens of propaganda. 
Who makes the more personal appeal because 
he persuades men to think about their own 
human role in the conflict? 



5^ Discuss why. this: ^document is still so per- 
tinent to us and to mankind. 

THJE CONSTITUTION 

1. fSkim the ^ Coiwtitution to. determine what 
rights are guaranteed the individual. 

2. Discuss why this document has been re- 
tained in its original form through approxi- 
mately 175 years. , \ 

WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

1. Discuss - w^ 

makes to people who want to live in freedom. 

2. Locate elements in the speech which date 
it.:Locate^elemeriti ^injthe ^ speech-thatjare^toae^ 
less. • ' . ... : ... ." 

3. Paraphrase the paragraph,, "Toward the 
preservation of your government . . /' Use con- 
text to help with definitions of unfamiliar 
words. Check the accuracy of your inferred 
jie|mitib^ 

4. Discuss Washington's position on religion 
and morality with respect to political prosper- 

FREEDOM IS A HABIT . 

^ : 1. Study the Sandburg poem carefully, 
a. Explain the paradox in the poem. 
" b. Discuss your reactions to the metaphors 



3. Select passages that have meaning to us 
in the modern world. Explain them and your 
reasons in a class discussion. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

1. Outline the Declaration to show that you 
understand the main ideas of the document. r 

2. Cite evidence which shows that Jefferson 
uses both. tact and courtesy in his statement 
to George III <5f ^nglandfc S^^^^^i^ 

3. Discuss how Jefferson had incorporated 
ide|iii|imin in 
the Declaration. 

your reactions, supported by situations you 
know to be true in life, to one of the following: - 

"All men are created equal." 

"Among our rights are life, liberty, and 

>|S|h^^ 

y^^l^pj^riene^^ 
^3S^r<e^r^i^ 

^# abolishing^ithV aVe 
accus^ni^i^ ^ > 



Sandburg uses, 
priate? 



are 



appro- 



_ sun "eaters have often outeaten 
their freedom to eat." 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS * 
f^j AT MIDNIGHT ♦ / 

• 1. Read Lindsay's poem to find why he felt 
that freedom involves a struggle. .< 

^ ^ ar L^ 

n ^ %^3tead to tfienriS^lin^^^ 

id descriptions of Lincoln's actions 
1 - z ~ : \ which maintain the mood of the poem. 

LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

1. Listen to the teacher read the poem to 
determine the, virtues that made Lincoln the 

^"i^piflefs^i^id v 

' ^^gesuimt he.po^gi . -% z ^WfSK^^ ^WM^ 
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v V ANNE RUTLEDGE 

1. Read this poem "to^ determine how Anne 
Rut] edge felt she made Lincoln a better leader 
of men. . . 

~ " a. Explain the significance of the first 
two verses of the poem. 

b. Cite the apostrophe in the poem and 
explain its importance. 

; c Justify the title. - V ' " 

THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS ' 

!• Read the address to determine Lincoln's 
humanitarian concern with war. - 

2. Cite examples from the speech which 
show Lincolnls style to haveterseness, emotion- 
al appeal, strength, and dignity. - ^ 



c. What is the emotive effect? How to it 
-- achieved? ^ - 



IT 



3. Memorize the. address: to "be presented 
orally. Judge the interpretation from stand- 
point of effective manner of presentation. 

4. Write a = well-organized: paragraph in 
which you state what ideas still have timeless- 
ness. 

5. Discuss how Lincoln implies that people 
must earn their freedom. • 

6. Why did Balliol College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, single out the Gettysburg Address as 
a great piece of English prose? Discuss. 

7. Read portions of the Address omitting 
"here". 

Read same portions as Lincoln wrote it. " 

/ a. How does the word affect the mean- 
; ing? ; 

K b- How does the word affect the rhythm? 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

1. Read the Second Inaugural Address to 
note how Lincoln viewed the struggle. 

2. Discuss how Lincoln viewed the cause 
of the conflict. How did he reconcile this war 

yn:tems^ 

-#53. Note passages of benevolence to the ag- 
gressor. What implication is there of his feel- 
ing toward the South? 

4. Discuss the effectiveness of the references 

: ^m^tht,:Bibl€^ 

a^^t^^ 
Sg^:. ^^nife^^ 

it^r ~- b. Ndt^^ 
g^^v^sli^^ 



6.; Explain the 
Lincoln humble? 



final paragraph. How is 



m i Comment on\Lincoln's speech as being 
incomplete, but not unfinished. Lincoln gives a 
coherent and unified speech, but he provides 
the audience, with ideas which they, rather 
than he, may reconcile. ^ ^ . - 

CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

LONE WOLF'S OLD GUARD 

3. IVom your American history background, 
what dp you know- of the struggle the Indians 
have faced during the course of America's 
continental e^pansion^ Are the pfeient living 
. conditions of the Indians our personal concern? 

2. Read Hamlin Garland's story. 

3. Note passages which reflect the: Indians' 
resignation— with honor— to the unavoidable 
infiltration of the white men. ;/ r ~ - 

4. Explain the significance of the title. 

5. Write a paragraph contrasting the atti- 
tudes of Seger and Pierce toward the Indians. 

6. Discuss the attitude of the Indians toward 
the cattlemen and the United States Govern- 
ment, v 

MESSAGE ASKING FOR DECLARATION OF 
WAR, DECEMBER 8, 1941 

1. Read Franklin D. Roosevelt's speech to 
determine how he made his audience aware of 
the seriousness of the nation's situation. 

2. Discuss how Roosevelt justified calling 
December 7, 1941, a day of infamy. 

3. Study the structure of the speech. Com- 
pare it to simple essay structure (introduction, 
body, conclusion) . .- 

4; Discuss Roosevelt's style^^r- V^rz-^-~_^- 

a. What makes it forceful ^ 

b. Cite emotive words. - 

c. Discuss the effect of listing offense af» 

d. Discuss his choice of words. r 

^Br^Note what tfij^I^ from 
thfedtizehsi^fe ^the; ^iiited? Sfete^ iin their 
?^SSiggle against tyranny j!®^p" 

l^^Ldi^ the 
l^IfcadSl^^^ for 
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2; Discuss why he sees our world as a haz- 
ardous world, _ * ^ > _ 

3, Note the frequency of the conditional 
clauses. How is this effective in sustaining the 
urgency of his theme? \ ^ - - 

4* Explain bis reasoning in the following: 
"The, course of men is determined by the faith 
that men are guided by." ; " * . 

5. Write a summary telling why Bush feels 
that only free men can save the perilous world. 

6. Cite examples of figurative language and 
explain their effectiveness in this essay. 

EVALUATING ACTIVITIES 

1. Write a composition in which you show 
that J efferson's ideas have been the basis for 
extending the interpretations of freedom 
through American history. -: : -r : ■- 



a. UserLdncoln's speeches, 

b. Use ideas expressed by Sandburg, 
r Markham, 6 \ 

c. Use F. D. Roosevelt's speech. 

2. Discuss the political prose you have read 
from the standpoint of literal 

a. Universality of ideas " V 

b. Forcef ulness in manner of expression 

3. If you were to select literature to be 
placed in an American Over-Seas Library, 
what would you choose to show the people of 
the world American concepts of freedom? Give 
reasons. - * 1 ' , • 

4. Freedom must be earned by each gener- 
ation. List^situitions m our national, our com- 
munity, and pur personal lives that support 

. this statement. - v . • • '. 



Required Readings 

Jefferson. 
Lincoln ^ 
Markham 
Masters' 

A^h<*^^ 
Be n et J^f^? v — ^ 
Hellman 



Jefferson 

Lindsay 

Paine 

Sandburg 

Seeger 

Sherwood 

Washington 



" CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
i ~ ..• Resources 

Th^ Declaration of Independence 
The Gettysburg Address . 
Lincoln, The Man of the People 
Anne Rutledge 

which choices should be made 

^rJoKmfc^ 

Watch on the Rhine 
^ Speeclgin^ 

ffi :TfiSFirsfcIn^ug^ r= ^3^3 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight 
The Crisis 
Freedom It a Habit 
I Have a Rendezvous with Death 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
Farewell Address 



Supplementary Readings 

Bene! 

Bowen ^ 
Bush v 

^is^iffi^er^J^^ 
Freeman 

Garland ^ 

^ElaHiffiome^ " 

IKiij^e^^^ f'f::' 



^Rpbeytss^^, 
^Rpbeffe^^^ 
Roos^it^F^ 

ShigBr^ti^S; 



"Up Fronts by Mauldin 
Future ofcDemocr^ 

Anna Zenger, Mother of Freedom K 
Gandhi: Fighter without a Sword 
Inaugural Address 
The Surrender at Appomattox 
Lone Wolf s Old Guard 
The Gray Champion 
The Patriots 

The Consul 'S^.i^r/k^4r^%&-^ : '^. 
The Tree of Libert^"% T ^^S^^^? ^ 
.!&drtfiwest Passaged ^ : :^ ir .^^.^V 
Oliver Wiswell 

Message Asking for Declaration of War 

SThfcAnniStic^Is ^Si^Vd^-^V^^^^-^^.§ 



political prose 
political prose 
poem 
poem 

poem \ 

drama 

speech 



political prose 
political prose 
;p:olitj cjiliprosle- 
poem 
poem 
drama 

:ical prose 



essay 
ibjogr; 
essay 
novel 
biography 



biography 

short story 

drama 

drama 

drama 

novel 

ni^l^V^ 
speech 



Itf^ysoii^^ 



Tan^Dor^iG. C , The Great Rehearsal, Vik- 

STtimi^ 
imgifess^^ 

iigfec^y^^ 
<>myi;U3i^^ 
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West, brought about largely by the completion 
of the transcontinental railroad. Pupils may 
use assigned topics for special oral or written 
reports, such as the following (f rom Teacher** 
Manual, Adventures) : - 

1* Folklore heroes (Mike Pink, Davy 
Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, Pecos Billr Cap- 
tain Stonnalong, Paul Bunyan, Joe Magorac, 
John Henry, Jesse James, Billy the Kid) 

. 2. The driving of the Golden Spike ; the ad- 
joining of the transcontinental railroad at 
Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869 I 

3. ; Showboats of the Mississippi (Edna Fer- 
ber's Showboat) " - 

4. Homespun philosophers : Bill Nye, Arte- 
musWard • ; : V. 

5. Stories of Bret Harte 4 

6. Mark Twain's "Celebrated Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County" 

.7. The Oklahoma Land Rush : Edna Ferber's 
Cimarron and Marquis James' The Chefrokee 



^8tfNx>vels^an<^ 
plains states by Bess Streeter Aldrich, Edward 
Eggleston, Ed Howe; Willa Cather, Hamlin 
Garland^ftu^^^ 
San^^SnJvdttfewr 

The material covered and the complexity of 
these reports varies, of course, with classes. 
If the report method is used, the teacher must 
always guide so that the important factors will 
not be overlooked. With Bret Harte stories, for 
" example, there should be a discussion of local 
color. Pupils may recall Irving's use of local 
color or Whittier's. With Bret Harte, emphasis 
should also be given to irony, to plot, and to 
vocabulary. * 

fSelelctions from 3lolyaag ? si ^Smt^fiS^the 
E«^feWiH;:e^ 
aHti^ 

^Sl^i^tei^i^r^^ 
n<rt§^;haH 

the prairie" and "the most powerful novel 
about pioneer life in America/' . 

In Marquis James' "The Run for the Cher- 
kee Strip," pupils enjoy reference to sooner*, 
the settlers who went across the line sooner 
than they had any right to do. This selection 
istfr%ther. ihform^ 
of claims. - 

JMark ^wain,^c3ien sS&red?^ aB^i^m^^ 
American of writers, the most national, and 
the most genuinely democratic, must receive 
his share of emphasis. Pupils should under- 
spend the importance of his birthplace— fron- 
tier Missouri, where North meets the South and 
East meets West. Most pupils at the eleventh- 
grade 7 »>vel are familiar to somfeextefit with 
Twain'b wriJng. They have probabJy^rSad 



Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn, or both. A great 
many of these pupils should be mature enough 
to read The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 

now recognizing it as more than a boy's story, 
rather as a novel with dark overtones, con- 
cerned with a world of fear and cruelty and 
violence and injustice. 

In teaching The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Sherwood Cummings' article "What's 
in Huckleberry Finn?" English Journal, L 

(January, 1961), 1-8, may prove helpful to the 
teacher. The: discussion here include of 
his ideas. Mr. Cummings, professor of English 

- at the University of South Dakota, begins his 
article by saying that of all the "classics" that 
we put before our high school students, Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn would seem to be 
the; most palatable : since its theme is a teen- 
ager's conflict with the adult world, it should 
strike responsive fire ;Jts adventurous episodes, 
"exploding like a string of firecrackers," 

. should provide^stiff competition for the assem- 
bly-line television drama. Mr. Cummings points 
out, however, that one of Mark Twain's great 
achie vementl in writing Huckleberry Finn may 
Iceep^e^ri ^helbri 

*_ ing the heart of the novel. He explains that 

level that prevents the brighter pupils from 
genet^iri^ 

ment, Mr. Cummings explains, was to tell the 
story consistently from Huck's point of view ' 
and in keeping with Huck's character and that 

Sfc^o^pnif^He^^ 

novel. The first level is the surface one of 
Huck's perceptive narrative, with Huck as 
a witness, not a judge. Huck's chief character- 
istic as an artist is in telling the truth. Huck* 
howg^ i n 

keeping quiet, in preserving his anonymity. 
This evasiveness often casts him into a passive 
or submissive role. Mr. Cummings explains that 

hyjtesrch^ 
-tachn^ 

^d^i]fe^<^ 

ing. He thinks it is with; this second level 

that-highssc^^ 

is what the author implies and what the reader 

inf^^(aS^^ 

guish between imply and infer) about the 
world of men along eleven hundred miles from 
St. Petersburg to Pikesville. There is criticism 
of taste (Grangerford's furnishings and Em- 
mehne's efforts), of manners (Peter Wilkes' 
funeral), of moral (public response to the 
"Ladies and Children not Admitted"), of codes 
Kthat of Pap's white supremacy), and of 
institutions (slavery and monarchy). ' 

Since Huck is not aware of the second level, 
the gap between his awareness and the actual- 
ity gives rise to much of the humor and satire 
of the novel. Huck is funny when he does not 
mean to be. At the Wilkes' funeral he is grat- 
ified at the undertakers announcement d that 
pihfcxiog in the cellar, now silenced, 
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had a rat. Satire is also used, and unless the 
reader- recognizes Twain's indictment of the" 
meanness and cruelty in men, he misses a ma- 
jor implication. v - '-' 

Mr. Cummings continues his article by dis- 
cussing the violence in the novel, Huck's rejec- 
tion of society, Huck versus his conscience, and 
Huck's inner growth. Cummings reviews the 
beginning by reminding the reader that the 
middle-class citizens do their best -to? ignore 
Huck until he comes into money; and Huck is 
content to be ignored, but as a boy of means; 
he attracts the benevolence of Judge Thatcher, 
who is to'take care of his money, and Widow 
Douglas,iWho is to civilize him.-To be civilizedi 
Huck must go to school and learn to pray. 
If he doesn't behave, he will go to the "bad 
place. -^ Huck wishes he were there, for a 
change^He senses the^ hypocrisy ^ 
enforcers and decides that the only advantage 
in helping other people is for the other people. 

Huck, of course, escapes from the world to 
Pap's cabin and* then with the runaway Jjm to 
the grandeur of nature, as shown in the majes- 
ty of the storm, the awesomeness of the flood, 
and the freedom of life on Jackson's Island. 
The river becomes dangerous but in a different 
way from society and even against society, by 
undermining houses, wrecking steamboats, and 
drowning men. One, however, may learn its 
rules, and Huck feels free and easy and com- 
fortable on a raft His response as he looks up 
at the stars is almost poetic (Chapter XIV and 
XII) : "It was rather solemn, drifting down the 
big still river, laying on our backs looking up 
at the stars, and we didn't even feel like talk- 
ing loud, and it weren't of ten that we laughed, 
only a little kind of a low chuckle." 

In discussing Huck's struggle with his con- 
science as he. shields Jim, Mr. Cummings ex- 
plains that his conscience is a heritage from 
the, civilization that he has tried to reject; that 
as?ad)oy he was taught to consider slavery as 
an institution sanctioned by religion and an 
aholitijgu^^^ 

His jSm^ience^ stirs^himMip ^n^d^QEfi,vfyi^- 
ter^thSn> ever,'' but when he thinks of Jim's' 
acts of goodness to him, he decides "All right 
. . . I'll go to hell." 

Huc^ls^maturing, Mr. Cummings points out, " 

Ir^inp^ 

ity. He explains that Huck learns compassion 
which in turn obliges him to act in favor of 
^otirerfii^n^ 

territory where he will be freer, to* construct 
fenSwSlifei among men who, too, have leftSii > 
pirtfiei&dbsociet^ 

Up. ; . ; - ; / f^j^^^V ~^^4^^~^J^\. 

^ MmGumimngs sugjjests 

^ j^a^in^ ^r ^feeiidin 

seem to , :z be disappointed in—tlfe Mast -fourth 

of ^tStesbookj, white mothers defend it§by saying 



it ties the ending to the beginning by Tom's re- 
ap pearance Mr r Cummings advises that if :pu- 
pils have an understanding of what Jthe author 
has beentrpi^ « 
make thoir own judgments, and they may see 
something that the teacher and critic have 

missed. \ ^ • V; ; v _- . 

BASIC LEVEL < ■ j 

There are numbers of books and selections t 

representing the writing of this period that i 

pupils in the baiic group: should -enjoy. These . | 
pupils are usually interested in -western stories. . 

There is excellent , background material in m > 

Adventures. Outlining this* material may be I 

beneficial. If pupils have trouble in making | 

outlines, r they-iriay^read silently and thenrby * 

discussion, select the majors ideas. As it de- . f 
velops, the teacher may^write tt^ * i 

the chalkboard. .. | 

These pupils usually enjoy collecting infor- - | 

mation concerning the folklore heroes, and they t 

enjoy Mark Twain and Bret Harte stories. They I 

may ^ppinfc outj ax d discuss humor in the writing I 

of these two men. , | 

Most of the pupils in this group usually eri- H 

. joy activities concerned with Lincoln. Some 5 | 

pupils may find humorous stories that Lincoln ;J 
liked to tell and report them to class. Others " § 
may examine copies of Lincoln's, letters, or * j 

they may make a list of books that Lincoln read 3 

as a , young, man (Sandburg's Abe Lincoln f 

Grows Up is a good source). They may give §. 
class reports on such favorites as Aesop's a 1 
Fables or Robinson Crusoe. They may develop 

compositions on "Lincoln, a Symbol of Amer- f 

ican Ideals" or "Qualities that Made Lincoln L 

a Great American." These pupils may memo- f 

rize at least a part of "The Gettysburg Ad- \ * 

dress." ■ 

In teaching the specific selections that are I 

interesting to this group, the teacher can usu- f 

ally find. simple, interesting activities for the _J -* 

pupils; In the study of Vestal's "John Colter's f 

Race for. Life," they may discuss the incident I 

that shows Colter to be cooler in judgment * 
than were the other trappers. They may com- 
pare Colter's endurance with that of modern 
athletes. They may develop compositions on 
subjects such as "Impressions of Prairie Life" 
(gained from their readmSJS WP^M^h 

_^Out of this period, pupils viEAV^uld-j&v^ng^^ 
words for their vocabulary study. 

^^upiliBinifti^^ 

any^a^iyitieiss f 

to>r(ea^furtfe | 

maj^^j^^gth^ I 

where people are pioneering and especially on i 

paife^th^^ Jr. 
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ing. Here is a good opportunity to stress the 
Spaice Age, with man's attempt to visit the 
moon. \ --- 

Anzinteresting oral discussion may develop,, 
witli pupils "taking sides 1 ' and using their pow- 
er of persuasion/ on this question: To what ex- 
tent do you think the white man was justified 
in taking the American continent away from 
the Indian? ! --: . , • 

Pupils in ^this group may compare Lee and 
Lincoln, the men as well as their styles of 
writing. They should make a careful analysis 
of "The Gettysburg Address," noting the rhe- 
torical principles used. They^ may memorize 
"The Gettysburg Address." v 

After reading the cowboy song "All Day on 
the Prairie/' the pupils may discuss, perhaps 
on an essay-type iest, whether or not the cow- 
boy in^thisb^ 

self-reliant man. They may write .ballads of 
their wn or compare lan American ballad'with 
an Old World ballad. - - - 



may discuss Mark Twain's attitudes 
toward life, answering the question "In what 

sen§ej^^ : 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

Pupils in the advanced group should be able 
to make interesting confer 
al reradingJT^ 

include The Oregon Trail, more of Bret Harte's 
writings, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Life 

King Arthur's Court, Giants in the Earth, The 

CKerok^ 

pilghiSidoubtrwill aSk^to include Gone with the 
Wind. They may also report on Churchill's The 
Crisis and The Crossing, articles in Bruce Cat- 
ton's American Heritage, and Jim Bishop's The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot. 

' These pupils may review Longfellow's Hia- 
watha, noting Old Nokomis' explanations of 
natural phenomena and may develop s compar- 
isons by t using Norse mythology — for example, 
Mene-Seela's idea of thunder (as a great black 
birdf with 1dm may^beicomp are d 

with the early Norse idea of Thor arid his 
thunder hammer. 

Pupils may develop a critical written discus- 
sion on Parkman's style: "Is Parkman's style 
a gqpa-examplC ^tiri^rcfioose 
your position and defend it." They may eval- 
uate Dana's style, noting especially the char- 
acteristics that give the reader confidence in 
the truth of his report. 

After studying Webster's 'liberty and 
Union," these students may develop an oral 
or written discussion dealing with today's prob- 
lem of states' rights versus national sovereign- 



< JF he 2 should make a thorough analysis of 
The Gettysburg Address" and of the "Second 
Inaugural Address," noting the use of the bal- 
anced sentence, parallel- structure,^ effective^ 
cgmplex and compound sentences, and Lin- 
coln's ability to put into simple words prof ound 
feelings. They should point out passages to 
show humility, consideration of others, insist- 
ence on.the right, devbutriess/ and sense of re- 
sponsibility as commander in ychief. PupilS^may 
read Benet's John BroW* Body and find pas- 
sages which reveal the difficulties that Lincolh 
encountered during the Civil War. They may 
read appropriate passages to the class, after 
they have explained the; setting for each pas- 
sage. . - r:^-::... . 

They may develop a written discussion, per- 
haps on an essay-type test, on this question: 
What impression might foreign readers gain 
of America arid American life from reading 
Twain's books? ^ 

After reading Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Fmn, pupils in th^ advancedv groups may discuss 
this question: How do the two novels differ 
as to narrative power, richness of insight, char- 
acterization, and plot development? How do 
these two books differ from other writings of 
Mark Twain? ^S^K 



pils in this group will, no doubt, think of 
Catcher in the Rye, Lord of the Flies, and of 

other modern books when they discuss Huck 
Finn's rebellious nature. The teacher should 
be ready to guide this discussion. ^ -x-_ , 

TIME OF CHANGE i " 

This unit, "Time of Change" is fascinating 
to many pupils. The dominant "new direction". 
qU this trarisitiorial .period realism, andsby 
the time pupils have reached, the eleventh, 
grade,^alisJ3c^ ^literature se^jris to have iquite 
an apgeaL^ 

more year, they, will enter college; they feel 
that the^ 

^uss^he realistic pgo^ liter- 

They should be able to recognize, from their 
study of history, reasons for the trend toward 
^alisirirTcf ^ b^ni^ithrttiiBy may observe that 
with the vanishing of the frontier, with the 
completion of the railroad network, and with 
the emergence of a new South of free labor 
and fiiyeraif iejd ^iridusi^ arid a^culture, Sridf 
with organization o:f? big ^jbusiriess, rtia^ 
problems emergeid to receive attention from 
writers. Poets like Whitman and Markham, 
for example, were greatly concerned with la- 
bor and industry. ^ - r 

Since pupils at this time are familiar with 
Emerson, they may be more interested in Whit- 
man after reading Emerson's comment on 
Whitman's-Leaves of Grass* In a letter Emer- 
son said, "I find incomparable things said, im- 
^ompa^bly^^l^ pupils may examine 
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poems "tbKsee if they agree with Emerson. In- 
terest may also be stimulated if the teacher 
tells pupils that Whitman's i verse wiis shocking 
to precise people of the time and that Lincoln, 
after reading Leaver of Grass , felt that he 
should hide "the book lest the: ladies should 
burn it. They soon discover Whitman as a poet 
of the common man and of democracy, believ- 
ing that poetry should express everyday ex- 
periences: and interests of the; ordinary man 
and woman, that man and nature are tied to- 
gether in spiritual unity, and that America 
is the best of all societies and civilizations. 
Pupils may be interested to know, however, 
that the common man, for whom he wrote, has 
not read Whitman's poetry ; rather the edu- 
cated, literary men and women, it seems, have 
idolized: him. Later, pupils may notice the op- 
posite i trend with Sandburg's poetry. V * 

Pupils are familiar with free verse from their 
xeadingi of modern poetry ; they are interested 
toiknp^w that Whitman is considered the f ather 
of free verse and that his influence is particu- 
larly noticeable in works of Carl Sandburg and 
Vachel Lindsay. To see this influence, pupils 
may turn to Sandburg's "The People Speak" 
and to Lindsay's "General William Booth En- 
ters into Heaven" and: then continue with 
Whitman's selections. : * 

In "Song of Myself," pupils see Whitman's 
joy in life and his thinking of himself as the 
product of all that has preceded him. Pupils 
may find ways in which he employs the five 
senses as communicators of this joy (sight, 
"the smoke of my own breath"; smell, "rich 
apple-blossom'd earth"; sound* "the -cries, cur- 
ses roar, the plaudits for well-aim'd shots"). 
Pupils may refer to the Wilbur story, "Where 
Does Poetry Come From?" to note which senses 
a modern poet seems to select. Pupils may see 
in Whitman's poem, both realistic and romantic 
elements; they may point out examples of a 
positive kind of beauty and examples of a 
harsher kind of realism. They may point to 
lines in which Whitman regards himself as a 
part of nature, thus showing kinship with 
^merson and Thoreau. The selection presents 
bppprfeni^ for -examining characteristics of 
free versed - ^ : \ . W r 

J^^piisSmay use "I kear America Sin^ng" 
and^^anii^ahatta" for comparison with selec- 

rtionslhy^Barl Sai for example, ^Manna- 

hatta" may be compared with Sandburg's 

^hibagq^ both to 1 content; ma^rial axrti 

^"Roe^^de i ^cjSi t = .._ 

^^^ipfl^majr^gree^ or disagree with Whit-- 
-rmfu^a^cpni^Bptioii- of miracles as expressed in 
'-^&f^^9i- nevertheless, :they j^eco^iieithe . 
paet^ life: and :of na- 

J;ujpe^hey should be conc^^^ 
. tempotfiri ^Bbat ! Beat ! Drums !" The iinregular 



rhythm serves to emphasize the general chaos. 
They may compare Whitman^ view of death 
in "The Carol of Death" with Bryant's view 
in "Thanatbpsis" or Edna Millay's in "Dirge 
Without Music." Pupils should be aware that 
"The Garollof Death" is a part of "When Li- 
lacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd," a poem 
inspired by the Death of Lincoln; Some piipils 
may read the whole of the poem and make 
comparisons with "O Captain, My Captain!" 
and with Markham's "Lincoln, the Man of the 
People." Pupils jrather enjoy Whitman's hand- 
ling of the scientific mind in "When I Heard 
the Learn'd- Astronomer" as the speaker be- 
comes "tired and sick" and goes out to look 
up at the stars. They should explain the anal- 
ogy in "A Noiseless Patient Spider^ and note 
parallelism. . 

From the study of selections by Whitman, 
pupils should have an understanding of Whit- 
man as aii innovator of both forin and content 
of poetry ; they should undersiand that he took 
a .wholesome pleasure in just being alive; his 
verse took poets to a new continent wf poetic 
composition and appreciation ; he dared to sing 
of himself; he dared to admit that as a man 
he was partly a child and partly coarse and 
partly fine. (Stuff d with the stuff that is coarse 
and stuff 'd with the stuff that is fine ..,"). 

Turning to Sidney Lanier, pupils should de- 
velop an appreciation of Lanier as the must 
cian-poet, the last of the Romantics, yet not 
without anticipation of the coming age of 
realism. He was truly a transition*! poet, using 
familiar patterns of rhythm and rhyme, yet in- 
cluding echoes of the wprld of work and care 
and^strife^P^^ 

pecially when they recall "The Bells." Lanier 
believed that with :proper^ care* for ^the^ pure 
sound pf words, poetry could become a kind 
of music of its own. Pupils should analyze 
"Song of the Chattahooche," which shows La- 
nier's love of music and love of the outdoor 
scenes of his native Georgia. The analysis 
should include a discussion of the poetic de- 
vices of alliteration, rhyme, and repetition." 
They-sHould^ 

arid the slight variations in the^f efrain at the 
end of each stanza. "The Marshes of Glynn" 
with the flowing sweep of a symphony offers 
an opportunity for music appreciation as well 
as imagery and mood. Pupils may contrast the 
irregular flow of this poem to the strict rhyth- 
mic pattern of "Song of the Chattahoochee." 
Lines .64-78 are well worth memorizing. 

In Emily Dickinson, pupils recognize the^ 
intense, individual; highly ^^^pei^pnal poet ^hp^e 
^economy, symbolism, lana crystakclear imagery 
could easily place her in our own time. A com- 
mittee of pupils may conduct a study of Emily 
Dickinson. A narrator may give interesting 
facts concerning her life, character, and work. 
Another pupil: may give analyses of "I Never 
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Saw a Moor/' "My Life Closed Twice/ 1 and 
"I'm -Nobody;-"- A third pupil may discuss "Some 
Keep the Sabbath/' "How Happy Is the Little 
Stone/' and "A Word/' A fourth pupil may 
read and interpret lines from "There Is No 
Frigate Like a Book," "Success Is Counted 
Sweetest," and "The Sky Is Low/' A fifth 
may continue with "Faith Is a Fine Invention/' 
"If I Can Stop One Heart," and "The Bustle 
in the House." The narrator may ask the class 
thesf questions: =: , 

I. ("I Never Saw a Moor") If you were sum- 
ming up in one word the--- thought -the- poem" 
presents, what would the one word be ? 

.2. ("My Life Closed Twice") Have you any 
idea what partings Emily Dickinson is refer- 
ring; to in this poem? What hints are there in 
the biographical material to suggest the nature 
of these partings? - *- . 

;3. (I'm Nobody") Is the poem consistent 
with what you know of Emily Dickinson's char- 
acter? ; - 

4. ("Some Keep the Sabbath") Which of the 
new directions in poetry does this poem illus- 
trate? . 

C ("How Happy is the Little Stone") What 
is the verse form? Notice close rhymes instead 
of exact rhymes (stone, alone; sun, alone). ' 

6. ("A Word") Do you agree with "some" 
who say "A word is dead/ When it is said"? 
Or do you agree with Emily Dickinson that "it 
just/ Begins to live/That day"? Support your 
answer, . : -„- r • 

7/ ("There is No Frigate Like a Book") Ask 
pupils to mention at least two comparisons the 
poem makes. ; ~_ _v 

8. ("Success Is Counted Sweetest") What is 
the theme of the poem ? Do you agree with it? 

9. ("The Sky Is Low") What kind of wind 
would a "narrow wind" be? strong? gusty? 

thinj whimpering? 

10. ("Faith Is a Fine Invention") Why: are 
microscopes prudent in an emergency? Does 
Emily Dickinson make as good a case-for faith 
in this poem as -she does in "I Never Saw a 

Moor"? , .. _ " . 

II. ("If I Can Stop One Heart") Do you 
-agree with Dickinson's attitude in this poem? 

Explain. 

12. ("The Bustle in the House") Note the 
second stanza metaphor that follows the gener- 
alization in the first stanza. Is the metephor 
a suitable one? Hdw does it fit the idea of the 
poem? 



The narrator may give, in conclusion, a sum- 
mary of Emily DicW^ " v 

1. verse patterns 3. compression of 

m thought 

2. figures of speech ,4. attitudestoward na- 

ture, people, and 
religion; 

In Edwin Arlington Robinson pupils see a 
poet whose poetry is unlike Whitman's yet not 
as musical or elaborate ss Lanier's; nearly as 
compact as Emily Dickimon's yet peculiarly 
Robinson's own. They observe a poet who 
sometimes v earnestly,- Sometimes - cynically, 
sketches his portraits, often allowing the read- 
er to complete: thepicture. They are interested 
to know that Robinson, like Tnany other vnrifc- 
ers, returned to the Arthurian legends f or sub- 
ject matters Pupils en j^^ ^ of Min- 
iver Cheevy and Richard Cory. "Richard I Cory" 
gives an opportunity for discussion concerned 
with external appearances. Pupils^should be 
». aware that inner an d-outer lives may differ. 
They- enjoy the humor in Miniver Cheevy's 
longing for the good old days. Pupils may dis- 
cuss whether or not Robinson has shown in- 
sight in depiction of Lincoln. 

James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene Field, and 
Edwin Markham may be grouped as popular 
poets. The Hoosier dialect of Riley should 
receive ^emphasis? Pupils?ihay compare Riley's 
dialect with Lowell's "The Courtin." They may 
point out features of farm life that have now 
vanished. / „-: : ^ ; 

Pupils are familiar with the * newspaperman, 
Field, as the writer of childhood poems, "The 
Sugar Plum Tree," "Wynken, Blynken, and 
\. Nod," and "Little Boy Blue." 

Edwin Markham's "Man With the Hoe" and 
"Lincoln, the Man of the People" should re- 
ceive emphasis. In "Man with the Hoe," pupils 
may see the relation this poem bears to our 
mecta 

these quest f ul- 

filled? What changes have come about in the 
lot df the common laborer in Ithe last half cen- 
tury? ; . 



Pupils may compare the Lincoln poem with 
the other Lincoln poems. 

The second half of "Time of Change" is de- 
voted to "New Directions in Prose," including 
William Dean Howells, Sarah Orhe Jewett, 
Hamlin Garland, Jack London, Frank Norris, 
Stephen Crane, O. Henry, and Finley Peter 
J)unne. At this time, the pupils are drawing 
close Jo their own century, with realistic tend- 
ences becoming more pronounced. ^M<ost" of 
them perhaps understand that realistic writers 
take the world as it is, the bad along with the 



good, the plain or ugly Along with the beauti- 
ful; They may recall characteristics of the ro- 
mantic fiction writers, such as Poe and Haw- 
thorne, in order to note the contrast between 
the romantic fiction writers and the realistic 
fiction writers. Just what selections to-study 
and the amount of time to spend on them, will 
vary with teachers and classes/ H the teacher 
is pushed for time, it may be practical to have 
pupils read these stories at home,, with special 
reports for the class. One group may read all 
of Sarah Orne JewettV The Country of the 
Pointed Fir* to relate to the story in the text. 
"The; Town Poor," Another group may read 
Hamlin Garland's Main-Traveled Road* or A 
Son of the Middle Border* A third group may 
review Jack London's The Call of the Wild and 
The Sea Wolf, as well as his short stories. Some 
pupils may read Crane's R^d Badge of Cour- 
age, (they may remember the "movie version). 
Another group may report on a good collection 
of O. Henry stories. 

All reports should stress realism. In addition, 
th_e> following elements should deceive empha- 
sis: - - ------ :--- r -_ 

1. Pathos in the lives of characters in Jewett's 
Poor." 



2. Garland's portrayal of moral injustice, let- 
; ting the reader form his own impression 

■ in "Under the Lion's Paw." 

3. The conflict of man against nature in Lon- 

don's "To Build a Fire." ' 

4. The alternating moods, as well as the real- 

ism in connection with war, in Crane's 
"An Episode of War." ~? 

5. Diction and surprise endings of O. Henry's 
\stbries. ^ - ^ 

6. The Irish dialect and criticism of the exag- 

gerated faith in mechanical progress in 
r : Dunne's "Mr. Dooley on Machinery/' 

Since William Dean Howells is often spoken 
of as the sponsor and champion of realism arid 
since The Rise of Silas Lapham, the classic 
story of the self-made man, is considered the 
best of his novels, a unit on it is included here* 
It seems that Howells had a boldness and 
freshness not founcLiii many other ^ters, and 
his Silas Lapham continues to be good com- 
pany. The unit suggested here is taken from 
£n*l«h .Language Arts, A Guide, Public 
Schools, Montgomery County, Maryland, pp. 
23-25. 

THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 

A novel may be taught for close reading. 
The organization used here is one of dividing 
the novel into chapter blocks based on plot de- 
velopment. 



1. Discuss Howells' skillful use of the inter- 
view in chapter one 

a. in revealing Silas' personal values 

b. in showing how Silas came into great 
wealth(preliminary exposition) - 

c. in revealing the attitude of people 
(through Bartley Hubbard) toward 
the newly-rich Silas Lapham. 

2. Discuss what the Laphams feel to be toir 
portant in life, as revealed through exposition 
and narration in chapters two and three. 

Write sentences using fact words to show 
that you understand what these statements 
containing emotive ^ords:expi*ess. -■ 

Lapham had not yet reached the picture 
buying stage of the. rich man's develop- 
ment.^ _-" : 

They decorated the house with abomin- 
able frescoes. ' - ' 

^er§3(I^^ . 
had the peculiar look of nearsightedness 
- which is called mooning. . 

Mrs. Lapham found that a barb had been 
left to rankle in her mind. 

3. Note the contrasts in the ways of living 
of the Coreys and the Laphams in chapters 
four through ten. ; 

v a. Write a composition of contrast show- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses in 
the; Relationships of members within 
each family. v - ; 

b. x Select speeches of the main characters 

to show what values each possesses. 
Read for class reaction. ' 

- Examples: " - " 

Mrs. Lapham, "Oh, it isn't what you've 
^gotf and it isn't what you've^done, ex- 
actly. It's what yj>u are." - 

Mr, Corey, "Tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a churchddoor, but 'twill 
serve." - , 

"Perhaps it might be argued that 
one should put all of his values into 
pictures; I've got a good many of 
mine there." ^ ^ - 

c. Explain h<fw the incident of Irene's 
headache changes the course of the" 
plot. Invreal life, does" a trifle deter- 

. mine important events? ^ - 

d. Locate for class presentation incidents 
of dramatic foreshadowing, i.e.,, in - 
Tom's affair with the Lapham ^girls 
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(chapter nine) and in Silas* business 
ventures (chapter ten) . 

e. Compile a list of terms used in "big 
business." Explanations of these terms 
will add to your understanding of the^ 
novel. Consult some authority- or refer- 
ence sources in the library for mean- 
ings. 

Examples:, -~ Y. 

buying on thefmargin 
watered stock 
retrenchment 
assignment 

4. Determine what conflicts arise as the" 
Laphams and the Coreys interact in social sit- 
iiations (chapters eleven through fi^en) 

a. Analyze critically the meetings of the 
two families (at the Laphams', at the 
Corey dinner, after dinner at Silas' of- 
fice) . What social graces do the Lap- 
hams lack? What social tact do the 
Coreys exhibit in light of Lapham's 
ignorance?. Discuss findings: 

b. Write a brief summary of what Sewell, 
- a ^s^pirth^^char^ 

* of Howell's attitude toward fiction. 

5. Read to discover ho^T 
lpve>made ^ the;v^ 
isticRfreconciliation ^ 

change the course of their well-planned lives 
(chapters sixteen through nineteen). 

• a. Discuss the immediate effects of Tom's 

declaration. What values guided the 
: Laphams? The Coreys? Should emo- 
tions ever overshadow logic? - Where 
r _-i did the Laphams use common sense 
during this trial? Is a neutral person 
helpful in seeking answers? 

b. Discuss: Is self-sacrifice ever justifia- 
- ble? , - 

6. Read to find what moral issues were in- 
herent in Silas Lapham's struggle for his wan- 
ing fortunes (chapters twenty through -tweniy-^ 



a. Trace* by using short sentences, the 
ominous appearance of and allusions 
to Rogers throughout the book? 

= b. Paraphrase Walker's - meta p h or ic 
speech about: whether to show that 
you understand its full implication. - 

c. -Discuss >how and why his seeking an 
ethical solution to his adversity made 
Silas a lonely man. ^ " *" ^ 

7. Note, as you read, the final chapters of- 
the book, how Silas places his ideals above 
personal gam. - „ ^ ^ 



a. Discuss the symbolic importance of the 
house on Beacon Hill in the fortunes 
of Silas Lapham. 

b. Discuss . . manners and customs go 
for more in life than our qualities:" 

c. Write a short paragraph explaining 
the title of the book.^ 

d. Summarize from your classnotes and 
Howell's discussion the characteristics 
of a realistic novel. Inteirpret-the final 
disposition of characters in terms of 
these characteristics. 

8. See the film "American Literature— the 
Realists" to understand the social conditions 
to which the realistic writers reacted. , 

9. Look up the ^ politicaLand.ecoriqmic con- 
ditions of the 1870's arid 1880's to discover 
the background against ; which Ho^ells makes 
his study of Silas. What was happening in busi- 
ness development in this period? What steps 
were being taken to influence the government 
to place controls on business expansion? Use 

^librarfei^ar^ 
text. Report these, findings to the class. ^ . 

10. Substantiate the fact that the levels of 
English usage are different for the Coreys and 
Laphams. What does the use of "don't" with . 
the third person singular subject by both 
groups indicate? 

1 BASIC LEVEL 

^Eupilfefcthfebfi^^ 
pbsititm^escSbin^ 

ture they get of New York City by reading 
Whitman's "Mannahatta." They may list de- 
tails that give a definite city effect. . 

With the teacher's, help, they may be able 
to discuss Whitman's attitude in ".Miracles" as 
a healthful antidote to a -purely scientific atti- 
tude toward life. * . - 

- One of Whitman's special attractionsVir his 
gift for magnificent short descriptive phrases. 
Pupils iri th^l^sic^grouitsh^ld l^B able to col- 
lect a series of such phrases from the poems, - 
dealing with a sufficient variety of subjects 
to give an accurate impression of his interests. 

These pupils may make a simple outline for 
Lanier's "Song of the Chattahoochee." The sec- 
ond, third, arid fourth stanzas each offers 
a different kind of temptation to linger. They 
may name a topic for each stanza, noting a 
comparison with man's life suggested by the 
last stanza. 

They may make a chart of the rhymed words 
in one stanza to show how intricate the pattern 
is* 
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For each of Emily Dickinson's poems, pupils 
may interpret the meaning in a sentence or 
two. 

They may write in their own words the pic- 
ture they get of Richard Cory or Miniver 
Cheevy. 

From Riley's "When the Frost Is on the Pun- 
kin," they may list examples of the poet's ap- 
pealing to th e 'senses an d of the use of onomat- 
opoeia. 

Pupils at this level usually eiijoy Jack Lon- 
don's books and stories. They may do special 
reports on Call of the Wild and other books 
by London. 

Pupils in this group usually enjoy 0. Henry 
stories. They may review "Ransom of the Red 
Chief" if they have previously read it, and they 
may read others that they-have not read. They 
may evaluate the O. Henry surprise ending by 
these two tests: (1) you should rfot be fable to 
see it coming ; (2 ) you should; be Obliged to ad- 
niife^oh Iqoking^back ipyer ^ih^'^j^i\43Mk-^ke.- 
clues were^there. THeyinmy^appI^ 
"The Cop and the Anthem." . 

Pupils' vocabulary lists should grow exten- 
sively, particularly from reading 1 'Under the 
Lion's Paw," "To Build a Fire," "An Episode 
of War," and "The Cop and the Anthem." 

-^V - STANDARD LEVEL 

From a study of Whitman's poems pupils 
in the standard group should be able to develop 
a written composition 
of Democracy." They should use specific ex- 
amples from selections to ptfove their points. 



In studying "The Carol of Death," Whitman 
pictures himself as finding^ consolatioh -the 
carol of a bird. Pupils may find a copy of 
Byron's "The Prisoner of Chillon" and compare 
the effect of the caroling of a bird on the two 
speakers. 

In "Song of Myself," the students may find 
support of Whitman's fundamental joy in life 
and show how he uses the five senses as com- 
municators of this joy. 

After studying^ Whitman's picture of New 
York, pupils may try writing a similar picture 
of their" own city in rhythmic free verse. One 
of these might be accepted for; publication in 
the school literary magazine. 

These, pupils should be able to discuss, per- 
haps on an essay-type test, why Sidney Lanier 
is called a transitional poet* 



: These pupils may giver a written interpret 
* tation of Emily Dickinson's "A Word." They 
^ may agree or disagree with her pftlosophy as- 
expressed in "Some Keep the Sabbath;" They 
may prove that "There is no frigate like a.book/ 
To take us lands aw^y." They may agree or 
disagree with her philosophy ihithese lines : 

"How dreary to be somebody! 

How public like a frog 
To fell your name- the livelong day 

To an admiring bog!" y\ .. 

These pupils, like the advanced group, may 
also write a discussion concerning Emily Dick- 
inson's attitude toward society^ religion^ and 
nature. They may base their discussion on the 
poems studied. -v ■ 

From Robinson's "Richard Cory" pupils may 
develop a written discussion of the philosophy 
suggested, or they may write an analysis, in- 
cluding philosophy and also symbolism (bread 
stands -for bare necessities; meat stands for 
the more desirable things of life). Pupils may 
prove this statement is true: "The note that 
^ndsamo^ 
s6n?s?ppei^ 

that he pictured Tilbury Town with a gallery 
; of characters. > 

: Pupils in this t group may put some thought 
on the design of "The Town Poor." Design and 
story are so completely one that pupils are of- 
ten not conscious of the design; yet they know 
stories like this do not "just happen." 

In studying London's "To Build a Fire," pu- 
pils may show how the author uses the dog to 

jncirga^ 

discuss animal instinct as opposed to human 
* instinct or the relationship between the dog 
and the man. ^ ; ^ 

Pupils may be able to see similarities be- 
tween Soapy in "The Cop and the Anthem" 
and Markeim in Stevenson^s "Markheim." They 
may write a paper showing similarities in their 
reasoning as concerns crime. 

t Many vocabulai^ words should come from 
these selections. The prose selections are par- 
ticular rich in words with which miny of 
these students probably are not familiar. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

In "Song of Myself" Whitman thinks of him- 
self as the product of all that has preceded 
him and the epitome of .everything in the 
world. These advanced pupils may enjoy com- 
paring this attitude with that of Tennyson's 
Ulysses in the poem "Ulysses" ("I am a part 
of all that I have met" ) . 
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The advanced pupils may be able to make 
a comparison between "Song of Myself ' and 
the opening lines of Dickens' Tale bf Two Cit« 
ie». Contrasts are given in both. - 

After considering why the speaker is "sick 
and tired" in "When I Heard the Learn'd As- 
tronomer," some of the pupils in this group 
may find Orwell's essay "A London Pavement 
Artist" in' order to compare this speaker's at- 
titude toward astronomy with Bozo'srattitude 
in Orwell's selection ("The stars are a ^free 
show pit don't cost anything to use your eyes"). 

^ome^of these pupils may work up a panel 
discussion in connection with Robinson's re- 
telling the Arthurian legends. One pupil may 
explain the Arthurian legend ; another may 
discuss Malory's Morte d 9 Arthur; a third may 
use Tennyson's Idylls? and a fourth may review 
Robinson' s accounts. Othtjr writers who have 
used Arthurian subject matter may be in- 
cluded. In this^discussion, pupils may show that 
Rdbiifson was a traditionalist in Iform, but not 
in philosophical terms. ■ . - V _ " 

^^ftni]^ 

,ifithey5lil^brin|^^ 

lish poet Wordsworth. To do this, they should 
limit the discussion to certain selections. 

They may compare Lanier with Poe as to art 
of verse and romanticism. ^ : ^3^S 

These pupils: inay discuss certaiiP selections, 
particularly love poems by Emily Dickinson, 
tosdisprove this L stetement: Dne-canno^ 
full -understanding^ 

Pupils may read Tennyson's "The Brook" 
and compare it with Lanier's "Song of the 
Chattahoochee" as to content, rhythm, and 
poetic devices. . V : 

On an essay-type test or* for a composition, 
pupils may discuss this statement, xcoifc%rBing 
Emily Dickinson, pointing to specific poems 
toibrack-their ideas: "She ^ 
as a ^felegirSph Message" or "She^loa^s meaft- 
mgjnto that terseness y.% ." 

They may point out similarities between 
Emily Dickinson's "I Never Saw a Moor" and 
Tennyson's "Proem" to "In Memoriam." Based 
on the poems read, they may write a discussion 
on Emily Dickinson's attitude toward society, 
religion, and nature. ^ * 

They may do additional research, perhaps 
reading Thomas H; Johnson's Emily Dickinson, 
An Interpretive Biography, to decide what 
Emily Dickinson meant by "My life closed 
twice before its close." J - 



lit studying Robinson's "The Master," pupils 
may do^ research on classical mythology. They 
may share stories of the gods of Greece and 
Rome or myths about the Titans and the later 
gbds who wbre believed to dwell on Mount 
Olympus. • , ^ _ __ M 

They make a very careful comparison of 
"The Master" with Vachel Lindsay's "Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight." .f 

After reading several poems by Riley and 
Field, pupils in the advanced group should 
be able to give an intelligent discussion on why 
they are considered lesser poets than Lanier 
and Emily Dickinson. They should bring out 
differences between a popular poet and a 
poet. ; * 



After studying Markham's "Man with the 
Hoe," some pupils may develop a comparison 
between this and Vachel Lindsay's "The Lead- 
en-Eyed." "Song of the. Shirt" by the English 
poet, Hood, may also be included in the discus- 
sion. The pupils should include, in the discus- 
sion, content material as well as verse patterns 
and poetic devices. 

Pupils may make a detailed study of pathos 

ih-"35i^T^n^^ 
^UnJe^hefLi^^ip^ 
ma^^a^^ 

dreii'Mwhich^ of 
pathos. t 

In the study of London's "To BSild^8#ire^ 
pupirs^a^shpw: thatethe hasic conflict 
;sented^in=tW^^ 

today. They may write an account of a struggle 
of a person against fire or water or heat or 
cold, trying to balance success and failure to 

th^ " 



The students should be able to write an ex- 
cellent discussion of v conflicts ^ithin^i^ries 
by comparing "To Build a Fire" with "The 
MdstlVa^^^ 

Pupils may read Crane's Red Badge of Cour- 
age and give a critical review of it. 

The advanced pupils should be able to add 
to their vocabulary a number of words^from 
these selections. * 

■ MODERN PERIOD 

Although the "Modern Period" is placed at 
the end of the literature discussion, the teacher 
may use all or parts of the selections in this 
period when he desires. Some authorities on the 
teachings! English^believe it is wise !to begin 
the literature 

since; most pupils are interested in modern lifeMr- 
ature. If they are not interested, it seems easier 



II" 
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to stimulate interest in the modern selections 
than in those, for example, of the Colonial 
Periods V' , 

There are other teachers who begin the 
American literature study With a short story 
unit. Thershort story perhaps comes nearer ap- 
pealing to mo^t students than does any other 
type of literature. Some teachers use only 
the modern short stories at this^ time, -while 
other teachers use not only modern short sto- 
ries but also selections from the whole field 
of American / literature and organize the study 
in a chronological order. Some trace the 
early history by beginning with simple Bible 
stories, the story of Ruth, for example, contin- 
uing through Arabic songs, vocal ballads, and 
finally _ arriving at America's contributions. 
They include selections that portray ^ romanti- 
cism (Irving,; Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne) , 
realism,^hunlor, local color, naturalism ( James, 
Twain, Harte, Garland, London, Crane), and 
finally end with modern writers (if they did 
not study modern stories: firat); In conducting 
this- unit the instructor cannot, without great 
disservice to the pupils, ignore America's world 
Leadei^pin^e^ 
sfc^iS^^h^ 
Ji^g^iiMi^si^ 

Hawthorne, and reaching its heights in the 

inSdexnile^ 

O. Henry; Wilbur Daniel Steele, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, John Steinbeck, and William 
Faulkner. Teachers who use this unit at the 
beginning 
.whichiisShe^ 

different periods throughout the course. 



Since the; Modem Period includes an enor- 
mous amount of literature from which to make 
selections, it is Jmpossible to attempt a discus- 
sion of even the selections that-might be includ-^ 
ed in the eleventh grade courae. If the chrono- 
logical approach has been used, by this time 
the teacher, no doubt, has already referred to- 
and used many of the modern selections in mak- 
ing comparisons of like themes or of authors 
with similar characteristics. 

The material in the Modern Period may be 
divided into units, as Adventure* divides it, 
of modern fiction (short stoiy and novel), 
modern honfictioh (essays, articles, and bio- 
graphies), modern poetry, and drama. For 
study, the teacher may make selections appro- 
priate for his particular classes, using the sim- 
pler selections for the basic pupils and includ- 
ing some of the more complicated for the ad- 
vanced group. Since niost pupils are vitally in- 
terested in reading short stories, some will read 
ahead. The teacher should be sure to assign 
these pupils appropriate supplementary stories. 
The teacher; may" enco urage them to search for 
iie3Y_ jtpries in Harper's, for ax? mple, or Atlan- 
tic Monthly. Reports and panel discussions may 
be based on the extra stories. 

^TeacK^s Manual for Adventures in Amer- 
ican Literature gives excellent helps for teach- 

ing^all^^ 

It suggests that a ijlan for developing appre- 
ciation of the short* story as a type will be 
guided by a quick look at the aspects stressed: 



Conrad Richter 
William Faulkner 
Stephen Vincent Benet 

John Steinbeck 
James Thurber " 

Ernest Hemingway 
Maureen Daly 
Ray Bradbury 



-V;\ Story Title 

Marriage" 
"Two Soldiers" 
"The Devil and Daniel 

Webster" 
"Flight" 

"The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty" 
"Old Man at the Bridge' 
"Sixteen'*' 3 ■ 
"The Pedestrian" 



Idea 

Following Characterization 
Getting the Point of View 
Going Along with the Author's 
Mood < _- r i- 

Responding to the Background 
Observing Structure 

Appreciating Symbols in Stories 
Appreciating the Author's Style 
Getting the Idea Behind the 



Any of these aspects may be examined in 
the other stories in ihe unit, and other aspects 
may be examined in those stories for which 
a single feature is pointed out ; for special 



As to activities, there, » of-course, will be dis* 
cussions. Understanding of each story expe- 
rience is deepened through exchanges of opin- 
ion. Among composition assignments, one may 
be to have pupils write a paragraph on a sim- 
ple aspect of the story. The teacher may mark 



corrections as the paragraphs come in. At the 

endtqfethe unit ejich s^ 

parafeap^^ 

for example, "Realistic Endings in Short Sto- 
ries" or "Interesting Characters I Have Met in 
the Short Story Units." 

For vocabulary-strengthening, pupils may 
add words to the vocabulary section of their 
notebooks, handling them in the usual manner; 
They may bring in other sentences in which 
they find the v^ords used. 



i 
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The teacher may have collections of short 
stones brought from the library to the class- 
room and build the unit around these (includ- 
ing stories from text, also)* For further direc- 
tions, turn to the discussion of the shbirt story 
under the "Modern Period" for the twelfth 
grade. 

The following discussion may prove helpful 
to the teacher of prose fiction. It is taken from 
"Learning to Study," the Baylor School tor 
Boys, Chattanooga^ Tennessee/ and was written 
by Mr. James Hitt, English teacher. 

HOW TO STUDY PROSE FICTION 
James Hitt 

Before any real advice can be given on how 
to study prose fiction,; you must have a basic 
understanding of what fiction is; you must 
know,-ifor instance, wherein a story differs 
from an incident or a sketch (character or lo- 
cal color). Both difference and definition may 
be given point by quoting the questions of a 
teacher and the answers of an eighth-grade 
student who, for his answers, was depending 
upon two things only — reading experience and 
a bright searching intelligence. 



The teacher asked, "What is the difference 
between a story and an incident or a sketch, 
since all three may be about people and all may 
be imagined?" 

The student thought and then said, "In the 

stoi3^y^*^iit^ 

- "That's true," agreed the teacher* "The 
story has suspense. But how does the author 
of the story create this suspense, make you 
want to know what happens next?" 

Again the student thought, this time longer 
than before. "You get interested in the char- 
acters. The author makes the characters seem 
real." -r%V-- 

"Good," said the teacher "One of the best 
ways of creating suspense is in>:chj^cter d^» 
lineation. But the characters in many sketches 
are portrayed well, too. Where is the differ- 
ence?" =" , v 

Finally the student answered, "In the story, 
the characters are in some kind of trouble and 
trying to get out of it, or they have some prob- 
lem they'retrying to solve. You want to know 
how they'll come out because you're interested 
in them." 

The teacher was impressed. "Why, you've 
worked your way to the definition— or, as some 
sa^ jKei eternal f^ula^a^foix ,# he said. 
"A story, then, is about a character with whom 



the reader can identify himself, that is, a char- 
acter who claims interest and sympathetic un- 
derstanding from the reader. > (Whether the 
character be a villain or a hero is beside the 
point if the reader can sympathize and under- 
stand the villain's motives, though he may 
disapprove of the fellow's methods and lack 
of scruples.) This character faces a problem 
that must be resolved through his own efforts. 
Each attempt to resolve it, however, makes 
matters worse until the problem seems impos- 
sible of solution. Then, when things look black- 
est, through his* ownfefforts, the character re- 
solves the problem." 



It is, of course, not necessary for the lead 
character to be aware of his. problem in the 
beginning, nor is it necessary for him to re- 
solve his problem happily. Sidney Carton, in 
A Tale of Two Cities, for example, resolves his 
problem of a wasted, dissipated life by doing 
'a far, far better thing" than he has ever done 
before — he gives his life for the happiness, of 
others. Nor is it necessary for the story to 
follow the standard plan, wherein the attention 
is focused on a sympathetic lead character, 
and reader interest is built uf> through the 
fear that he will not solve his problem — until, 
at the end, he does. The plan of story may be 
-in\^iM?^ 

pathetic, and reader interest is held through 
the fear that he will succeed in his evil designs 
— until, in the end, he fails. 

^Ther^ 

but the description above outlines the basic 
stru^ur^^ 

from the fairy tales to the classics to the stories 
in the magazines which are currently on the 

>^W^aiH^^ 

In the light of this descriptive definition of 

^^tegs^ 

fiction is this: read for amusement or pleasure. 
But this advice, to read for pleasure, is not sim- 
ple; for your teachers are continually assign- 
ing "good literature" for you to read, and they 
refuse to give you any credit for reading the 
Westerm^^ 

murder mysteries of Earl Stanley Gardner — 
stories that fulfill the requirements of the de- 
finition of stories and are filled with suspense. 
The real objection to the usual adventure story, 
however, is not that it makes use of suspense, 
but that it lacks other things — for one thing, 
a theme which makes any real interpretation of 
human life. 

It is true that the suspense of the usual ad- 
venture stories offers reading enjoyment, but- 
the reading of better fiction offers that same 
enjoyment and, at the same time, offers other, 
additional enjoyment. Thus, in reading good 
hterature, there is enjoyment and enjoyment. 
The additional pleasure comes with the discov- 



ety of some author's fresh or thought-provok- 
irig view of human experience* Use of the word 
"discovery" is significant/ for the themes (ideas 
around which the stories are built) of good 
literature will rarely be stated openly arid in 
so many words. That is the method of the es- 
sayist, not that of the literary artist. The 
themes will emerge from conflict They will be 
seen as the heart, as the unifying force, of the 
enveloping action; and you, the reader, will, 
at some point in the story, suddenly become a- 
ware 6f the theme of what you are reading. 
Perhaps you will think or exclaim, ^" Why, ^ of 
course!'/- And you will feel the deep, abiding 
joy of discovery— and something more: you 
will feel the pleasure of adding to your store- 
house of human experience, of learning more 
about how people think and feel and act 

Then, as you become aware of theme in fic- 
tion, you will begin to think about fiction in 
terms of human experience. You will- examine 
the motives of the characters of a story ; and 
when you find them unsound or trivial when 
compared with the sensational events or stormy 
of emotional crisis which they plroduc^ 
you will make your judgment about the author 
and reject his bad book, for you will find him - 
a poor artist Thus, the objection to the "con- 
fession" story is not that it usually concerns it- 
self with the love or sex adventures of betrayed - 
gtrlsnCfoi^some ^ 

make use of the same theme), but that the 
motivation is slight and the suffering is out 
of aWproportion. fo^ 

if it runs to type, is sentimental— that is, the 
authofehas tried to ^ 

without knowirig^or caring why they should 
M^^tSf^d, and witho^^ 
emotions should be stirred. In such an instance 
as this, the author is attempting to create his 
suspense with emotion for emotion's sake and 
does not care where the einotiohs come from 
or . whether they are appropriate to the char- 
acters and situation which are suppbsed^o call 
them forth. - .. 

"But," some student may object, "some ad- 
venture stories are not sentimental because the 
characters are well drawn and properly mo- 
tivated and the stories- have ^8 theme^^es* 
that is true. For example, it is true of Dashiell 
Hammett's murder mysteries. But consider the 
eternal theme which emerges from the conflicts 
—"crime does not pay/' There is nothing fresh 
about it You cut your teeth on it in the comic 
books. Actually, with Hammett, as with other 
writers of mystery stories, the, theme is merely 
a routine excuse for creating the suspense of 
action and violence. Their formula^ theif, is 
suspense for the sake of suspense. 

In the study of fiction, therefore, It would 
seem that the focus of reader attention should 
be upon the theme of a story, since it is upon 
theme and upon the artistic presentation of 



theme that a work of fiction, under judgment, 
will either stand or fall. This is true, but to 
focus upon the : theme of a story is_ easier said 
than done. Until you are. an experienced stu- 
dent of^ fiction, you- cannot/ of course, do jus- 
tice to a work of fiction by searching page one 
and each subsequent page if or a theme, since 
in few works of art will the theme be literally 
stated for ydur; convenience. The theme will 
.emerge from conflict and will appear as the 
inseparable andr unified, product of character 
delineation, plot, point ; of view, tone (attitude 
of author toward his material,) and language 
(these last two items are of ten referred to as 
"style"). Thus, many a good potential student 
of -literature may fail to become aware of the 
theme of a story during a first reading. Until 
you acquire critical experience, simply lose 
yourself in the story during your first reading ; 
with your ^ theme of the 

story in the total conflict which the story pre- 
sents. Re-read certain key incidents and study 
their conflicts for similar ^comments upon hu- 
man experience. Ask youraeltwhether in e&ch 
conflicttheridea -about ^human life that emerges " 
is the same idea as th^ 
diyneiiifelPx^ 

Check repeatedly with backward glances for 
~ litional evidence. 



There are a few artistic devices which the 
writer uses to point up theme; and when you 

discoverj^^^ 

near ikyOnezof-to 

way of, or an effect of, contrasting appearance 

fand^reali^ 

Verbabiron^ 

sf^kif^Ian^^ 

iittriy^cu^#wh^:^^ 

tioris sfe 

— or readers — know to be true. It is ironic 
when a character, in hope of averting disaster, 
actsMhtalwa^ 

may appear briefly, or it may form the very 
structure of a work of art. -.- ■; - 



Another of these devices is the use of sym- 
bolism. In certain words of literature an in- 
animate object — a house, a ship,: an article of 
clothing — acquires by repeated mention a 
special importance, not just in advancing the 
plot but in directing the reader's attention to 
the central idea, or theme, of the workr 

Let us assume that all of you have read 
Huckleberry Finn and are presently engaged in 
re-reading It critically. If you have become ac- 
customed to exercising your critical insight into 
a work of art, what are you becoming aware of 
in the re-reading of this novel — a novel that in 
the past you have probably regarded as about 
as simple and themeless a piece of fiction as 
you have read? Observe as you re-read, how 
all the conflicts of the various adventures of 
this picaresque novel point up the same idea. 
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First of all, Mrs, Watson, the owner of 
Nigger Jim, is continually picking at Huck's 
faults, making his life miserable in the name of 
Christian duty and charity, painting such a 
bleak picture of the paradise she vows Huck 
will miss that Huck hopes that he will miss it. 
Now, Huck knows that he is ignorant and "low 
down" and must believe all she says, but his 
feelings, in spite of his judgment, are that she 
is not a charitable woman . / . Again, Huck's 
faftherr a worthless drunkard and worse, hear- ^ 
ing that Huck has six thousand dollars, returns 
to claim a "father's due/' He berates Huck for 
going to school, learning to read, and improv- 
ing himself in any way. He, who has never 
been a real father, demands respect and profit 
of a son he has, neglected and deserted, 'and 
Huck's mind accepts the "judgment" of the 
"father," though his emotions rebel against 
both . . . In his relations with Jim, Huck's mind 
an d heart are at odds over whether he should 
be helping Jim, escape from slavery. He has 
been taught that nothing is so "low down" and 
criminal as a slave stealer, and he believes it. 
Indeed, so conscience-smitten does he become 
that he-leaves the raft,=on 
Jim in, but his affection for Jim will not per- 
mit the betrayal. Finally he decides he will "go 
to he\Y\ iqr Jim ^ 
is "l<g^^wiu'^H^ 

he has been taught how to regard a slave ;-- 
but his ^feelings def;preaioh and 1 inslxuctidn. 
They clamor in Jim's behalf. Huck's feelings 
are that it would Be inhuman to betray good 
old Jim . . . In the case of the Grangerford- 
Shepherdson feud, Buck Grangerford is Huck's 
instruct 

Huck cannot doubt, for Buck — who regards 
multiple, wanton tragedy as the normal way of 

life^h&^told^^^M 

themselves; yet Huck's feelings are those of 
the reader — that feuds are wrong — especially 
as he looks for the last time upon the dead, 
boyish face of Buck . . . Then, finally, Tom 
Sawyer, who collaborates with Huck |n the 
rescue^ 

witljgfc thousdnd^ ronfiritic J)ite-of ^ioolishn^ss 
drawn from romantic fiction at large. Huck's 
feelings are that the complications upon which 
Tom insists are unnece^a^y and- impractical, 
but Tom has the authority of romantic tradition 
and the printed page behind him so that poor, 
ignorant Huck : must accept his judgments. 

Now, from each of these conflicts there 
emerges the same idea, and you should find 
no troible in putting it into words. TheFconflict 
in each instance is between what Huck has been 
taught to be true and what he feels to be true; 
so, ofc course, the theme is that in human life 
or society there is a vast difference between 
appearance and reality. v -_ ^ 

Huckleberry Finn, whose language is that 
of the river but whose heart is innocent, is per^ 
fectly designed to show the world's hsrpocrisy 



in startling relief. He is ignorant and super- 
stitious and has been taught more wrong things 
than right, but his instincts are sound and his 
heart is honest. Fortunately, he usually follows 
his heart to the reality instead of his mind to 
the appearance. Thus, theme is inseparable 
from character delineation— as, of course, it is 
from all other elements of a work of art. 

Observe that the tone, that is the attitude of 
the author toward his materials is ironic. From 
beginning to ^end Huck reveals by words and 
actions that he is ignorant of that which the 
reader knows to be true — that Huck's regard 
for -the appearance of a thing is wrong and 
that his conflicting feelings for the reality are 
right. So grim and startling are the "appear- 
ances" at times that you may be certain of 
the savage bitterness with which Twain re- 
gards the ignorant folly, the dishonesty, and 
the brutality of human society. In this light, 
you may see that irony, appearing in every 
conflict of -every: adventure as it does, forms 
the very structure* of the novel. 

Even in the symbolism there is irony. Con- 
sider the fact that Huck and Jim are floating 
down with the current of the great river on a 
raft. They must keep traveling downstream, 

^inc<£t^ 
stra^^am 
TJius, 

e_r ^Sn^deeper^Muth 
^eat;^^ 
yher^^i^ 
ance is^^^ 

certain slavery. • 

It is, of course, impossible to separate the 
contributive sources of theme from a story, 
since^the iithjeme?is the: unifying 

err -But^i^ 

the different elements of a story as if " 

; Fiction, as you must realize by this time, is 
the representation of an author's ^way of look- 
ing at life, even as is an essay, drama, poem, or 
sermon. But the author of fiction, if he be a 
y^ter df^ than ? 

ideas which he wants to communicate ; he has 
feelings about life which are inseparable from 
his i ideas.^ His thenie, -as a consequence, com- 
bines idea and feeling. So the student who be- 
gins his study of literature with the statement, 
"I don't like literature; I like life," may dis- 
cover that literature is a part of life, concen- 
trated and interpreted so that all other parts 
of his life assume an added interest. 

Mr. Hitt's suggestions may be used in teach- 
ing the novcsl as well as in teaching the short 
story. Additional suggestions for teaching the 
novel may be found in this guide under other 
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periods : Huckleberry Finn under "Growth and 
Conflict" and The Rise of Silas Lapham under 
"Time of Changes." Adventures gives a helpful 
"Guide to Reading the Novel," pp. 130-140. 

Although America was the leader in devel- 
oping the short . story, pupils should be aware 
that they must turn to England for the early 
development of the novel. Reports may be used 
for this early history ,of the novel: In studying 
literature of the different chronological periods 
in America they see a pattern, also, in the de- 
velopment of the American novel. 

Most of the novels will be read outside class, 
with an intensive study of one or two in class. 
The teacher should guide the pupil in his out- 
side reading. The ideal method, of course, is 
to keep each pupil reading at his own rate and 
level. "The Recommended Reading List" is a 
helpful guide as well as are lists within texts. 

MODERN NONFICTION 

When we find current periodicals filling the 
pages with essays, articles, book and drama 
reviews, speeches, editorials, and biographical 
material, we realize reading tastes in America 
are changing. In the past, perhaps the fiction 
section of an anthology -was the worn section, 
„ whereas the essay, and biographical sections 
were the clean segments. Biographies written 
before the twentieth century were usually bor- 
ing (Boswell's Life of Johnson is an exception), 
but twentieth-century biographers use methods 
of the fiction writer to make their biographies 
interesting : incident, conversation, suspense, 
and climax. Thus we have a new form — fiction- 
alized biography. The modern autobiography 
(pupils may ha ve # already had experience with 
Franklin's Autobiography) has given a new 
outlet to expression, partly because of war, 
which has brought such unusual experiences 
to many that they Haveijried" to ^ perpetuafi _ 
their lives in print. Today the biography and 
autobiography are giving competition to the 
novel. . 

Pupils should -recognize biography's con- 
tribution to the understanding of our country's 
past. Surely Carl Sandburg's Abraham Lincoln 
and Douglas Southall Freeman's George Wash- 
ington are excellent examples to use for this 
understanding. • - -------- 



j>ils have had a tendency to complain that 
the essay is dull, or difficult, or archaic; and 
since^it has no plot, its f orm is hard to analyze. 
Jerome Carlin, head of the English Depart- 
ment in Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
in an article "This I Believe— About the Essay" 
gives specific suggestions for teaching the 
modern essay in English Journal, XI (Septem- 
ber 1964), 403-411. He says that pupils are 
interested in dating, automobiles;^ lying, Sports, 
comics^money, college, and even High school, 



topics of essays in today's textbooks. Dr. Carlin 
says that there is something for every taste 
and interest in the modern essay, which in 
newspapers and magazines goes by the name 
of article, feature, department, or column. By 
the same token every level of reading may be 
found among essays— levels of reading diffi- 
culty ranging from that of BoyV Life to that 
of the Atlantic. 

Matters of form, according to Dr. Carlin, 
should not be overlooked (formal, informal, 
personal, fairiiliar, descriptive, reflective, philo- 
sophic, critical, abstract, factual), but interest 
should first be stimulated by a question, such 
as "What do you think of the practice followed 
by many colleges in giving valuable scholar- 
ships to inferior students, who are good ath- 
letes?" Then the essay should be studied for 
what it has to say on that, subject. After con- % 
sideratiqn has been given to what the author 
has to say, r pupils may n£xt see how it is said. 
They may look for answers to these questions f 
How did the author organize his ideas? What 
are\tlie^ characteristics of his style? Gi ve ^ 
ampl e^ particularly ap- 

pealing or forceful. What does this author do 
tfiat5ydu can pfitfihto pWctic 
irig? - 

Pupils soon become aware that essays have 
something to say about any special interest . 
they may have, and that they may improve 
theirV^^ essays. They 

may also become better-informed persons. 

V- They may observe that the essay relies on 
personality^ whereas the article is concerned 
with information and facts, but most of the ex- 
amples of nonfiction in magazines blend the 
^elements ^until: most people do not try to dfc- 
tinguish between the two. --_ • ; 

If the essay study begins with E. B. White's 
"Froin Sea to Shining Sea," the teacher may 
finst : Srpuse-interest-i^ 

the pupils have read Steinbeck's Travels with 
Charley. There will be some who have and 
others who have not. A discussion may follow, 
with pupils telling that Steinbeck and his 
poodle, Charlie, left from the New England 
section, went on through the mid-western states 
to the West, back through the southern route 
to New Orleans and finally on to the Northeast. 
They may recall some interesting experiences 
that Steinbeck had. Then in the first few para- 
graphs of "From Sea to Shining Sea/ 9 pupils 
will immediately notice resemblances between 
this selection and Steinbeck's story. They may 
notice the informal style, humor, subtle wit* 
and keen observation of people and things. 

They may continue with other essays, notic- 
ing the use of "the narrative element in Dorothy 
Canfield's "Nothing Eyer Happens," the inter- 
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view method in ChildersV "A Eoy Who was 
Traded for a Horse," sensitive perception and 
gift of words in Thomas Wolfe's "Circus at 
Dawn," the use of anecdotes to support gen- * 
eral statements in Dobie's "The Heraldry of the 
Range," the special words and method of argu- 
ment in Krutch's "Conservation Is Not Enough," 
and relation between the author's personality, 
his simplicity of language and important ideas 
in Eisenhower's "An Open Letter to America's 
Students," and special powers of a novel and 
ways to criticize movies in Schulberg*s "Why 
Write" If You Can't Sell It to Pictures?" 

Bef ore beginning the study of the biograph- 
ical material, pupils may discuss ways biog- 
raphies differ from novels of fictionv They, of 
course; will mention that eVen though: the 
writer of fiction may base his story on an 
actual happening, he does not have to abide 
by facts, as does the biographer. This limita- 
tion imposed on biographies and: historians 
tends to give pupils the idea that biographies 
must be cut and dried* The pupils should un- 
derstand, moreover, that after the facts have 
been^pra 
mainsgahd^^^ 

into the field of literature. This interpretation 
gives the biographer the' same task as that of 
the fiction writer. The fiction writer, however, 
^r^j^^fo mate - 
he has choren, whereas the biographer has to 
find what the theme — the "meaning" of the 
life — is. The arrangement of material will de- 
pend, however, on his interest in the subject — 
this may be his interest in character and per- 
sohalit^, rhis interest^ 
sented the age, or in what kind of man he was. 

The pupils, of courseware familiar with Lin-* 
coin. They, perhaps, have already studied 
"The Gettysburg Address" and are interested 
to know more about the invitation and the giv- 
ing of the speech. "Lincoln Speaks at Gettys- 
burg" may be used for the first biographical 
study ^Some pupils will be interested to read 
further in Sandburg's Lincoln. 

"Washington Attacks at Trenton," "First 
Through the Grand Canyon," Cornelia Otis 
Skinner's "The Family Trade" (acting) should 
furnishv excellent biographical material for 
further study. 

MODERN POETRY 

Sorne teachers approach the teaching of 
poetry with an^apologetic attitude, since they 
feel that many pupils, particularly boys, are 
in iiff efent to the study of poetry or are prej- 
udiced toward it. Sometimes, however, the 
very slowest pupils in class are the ones who 
at the end of the year express an appreciation 
for what they have learned about reading and 
enjoying poetry. It is very difficult for a teach- 
er to know just how to teach poetry. He must 
be careful not to put so much stress on imagery, 
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tone, verse patterns^ and rhythm that the en- 1 

joyment will be lacking. Many pupils, on the J 

other hand, seem to enjojr poems much more - f 

when they become conscious of the various f 
poetic devices or of the poet's art. The teacher 

has to "feel" his way with the particular group f 

beingtaught. \ ] 

The teacher may find help in an article by r 
Gerhard Friedrich, head of the English Depart- 
ment at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania ("A Teaching Approach to Poetry," 
English Journal, XLIX (February, i960), 
75-81. = Some suggestions from the article f ol- 
low. Mr. Friedrich warns that even, though 
the child responds naturally * 
thm, the_ fijret great- danger in teaching poetry 
is that we develop within our pupils inade- 
quately an awareness of different rhythms and i 
different kinds of rhyme schemes. He suggests 
that pitiful: is the college freshman who opens ! 
a discussion by sa3ring;that the poem is iambic | 
pentameter, that it has fourteen lines with I 
rhyme abab, etc., and is a sonnet.-He thinks the 1 
memorizing of literary terms and their defini- | 
tiops^^ % 
yijcel^^ J 
in^themselves^^dead^ M 
poetry: The teacher, on the other hand, should fit 
strive tbjmafe - gl 
knowledge of versification to the specific ef- % 
feet or purpose of the particular poem. Mr. 4 
Friedrich warns of a second fallacy, that con- % 
cefns the child's love of a story or a story told If 
in verse, whether good or bad verse. Pupils % 
may be asked to write in straight prose and in § 
what they regard as poetic prose. This exer- j 
cise may lead to their discussing what con- § 
stitutes the poetic element and what it is good 3 
for, anyway. He warns against a third danger, i 
memorizing vfor appreciation and especially f 
the reciting of the memorized verse. He thinks f 
that the child's delight in memorizing some § 
verses will become drudgery if utterly replaced | 
by discipline. A fourth warning with I 
the teacher's belief that the child will respond J 
to the teacher's preferences. They may respond f 
to one type of poem more readily than to I 
another pthey ma^ also discover meanings that I 
have escaped an able teacher. j 

This professor advocates intensive rather I 
than extensive study of poetry, especially since * 
close literary analysis is a method used in the i 
Advanced Placement Examinations of the 
College Board. He feels that the analysis 
should not be a summary of the story-content. * 
It should rely upon the form to help determine 
what the poem communicates. 

- - "- " - * 

To begin the poetry unit, the teacher may 
quote definitions of the term poetry given by \ 
various poets. He may begin with Frost, since i 
most pupils are somewhat familiar with him : 




"A living poem begins with a lump in 
the throat— a home-sickness or a love- 
=. sickness. It is a reaching out-toward ex- 
pression, an effort to find fulfillment A" 
complete poem is one where an emotion 
has found its^ thought, and the thought 
has found the'words." 

The next quotation is from A. E. Housman : 

"I can no more define poetry than a 
terrier can define a rat/ but I think we 



both recognize the object by the symp- 
- toms which it provokes in us." 

Coleridge gave these definitions : 

"Prose" : words in their best order* 
"Poetry" ; the best words in the best order. 

Matthew Arnold said, "Poetry is simply the 
most beautiful, the most impressive; arid the 
most (effective mode of saying things." 

-Untenheyer in Path way * to Poetry gives th e 
following distinction between prosejand poetry : 



Prose 

1. No regular beat; no pronounced rhythm. 

2. No particular shape; the unpatterned para- 
graph is the unit ; loose in design. 

3. Usually low in pitch and conversational in 
* lone. " : v - 

A. Responsive to facte; informative in purpose. 
5. Plain and precise. ^ 



Peltry 

1. definitely measured ; strongly rhythmical.- 

2. Definitely measured; the line and strictly 
marked stanza make the pattern; ^condense 
and concise. ' . ."' - 

3. Usually sharply accented and thrilling in 
tone. Concentrated ^and, therefore, intense. ; 

4. Responsive tpf eelings ; emotidnal in effect. 

5. Imagina|iy^?and -suggestive. - 



Pupils may be aware as they examine their 
poems that poetry possesses the following 
characteristics (Mr. Hitt lists these in Learning 
to Study, the Baylor School for Boys, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, pp. 72-81) : 

1. Poetry is exact. (The same thought and 
~ T feeling cannot be expressed in any other 
\ words or in any other combination of 
: words.) . * : .. 

2. Poetry is intense. (The use of figurative 
language is evidence of concentration and 
intensity.) ? - ^ ^ 

3. Poetry is significant. (The poet provokes 
. the reader to think and feel and arrive 

at his own answers. Poetry contains judg- 
ments on human values.) : 

4. Poetry is concrete. 3 (The poet thinks in 
- images ; he sees his thought.) - - -- 

^ 5. Poetry is rhythmic. (Poetry depends for 
'an important part of its effect on the met- 
rical skill of the poet and his skill in 
combining sound effects.) 

6. Poetry is formal. (There is form or archi- 
tecture to poetry, even to friee verse, that 
prose does not have.) 

7. Poetry is complete. (If air the qualities 
mentioned above come together to- pro- 
yoke within the reader an emotional or 
intellectual response -to a recreated hu- 
man experience and if none of these qual- 
ities may be separated from the unity of 
the total impressiori, then^ poetry is com- 
plete.) - " 

Although there are countless selections from 
which to choose, pupils usually enjoy the major 
poets Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel 



Lindsay, Elinor Wylie, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Sara Teasdale, Carl Sandburg, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. They may make comparisons, 
using especially Whitman, Frost, and Sand- 
/burg. 

The following suggestions are taken from 
English Language Arts, Public Schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, pp. 28-29 : 

_ 1. Read "Richard Cory" to determine how 
people are so often deceived by external 
appearances. ; ' 

j a. Discuss what might have been 

- . lacking in Richard Cory's ideals; , 

brLocite phrases which irididate how 
- * - people felt about Cory. What ef- 
fect is produced by having Cory 
sejih through the eyes of the 

le? - -_>%- 



c. Paraphrase lines thirteen and 
fourteen to show that you under- 
stand the significance of th e 
people's feelings. ° 

d. Discuss how , the quiet mood js 
produced; Is it effective ? 

2. Read "Lucinda Matlock" to determine 
what personal values made Lucinda feel 
her life was well-livedr ' 

_ .Compare Masters' view of life in- this 
poem with Wilder*! view in Our Town. 
In what way is their subject matter^alike? 

3. Read "Mrs. George Reece" to discover 
what principle guided her life. Discuss 
whether you feel Mrs. Reece is flattering 
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herself too much in her achievement. 
Does she resent the position in "which she 
was placed by her husband's fate ? 

4. Read ''George Gray" to find what would 
have given real meaning to his life. 

a. Discuss how George evaded real 
experiences in living. 

b. Write a paragraph indicating 
evasions with which you might be 
tempted and ho'w these might pre- 
vent mature development/ 

Evaluating Activities (May include poetry, 
novels, drama, etc.) 

' 1. Summarize from at least three selections 
you have read, the forces that help set 
ideals by which men live. 



2. Narrate a conversation between a roman- 
* tic and a realistic author in which each 

defends the technique in one of his novels 

as a method of presenting life. 

3 V Possible test questions. 

a. Discuss characterization in sever- 
al of your readings in terms of 
"... it is the curse of prosperity 
that it takes work away from us, 
and shuts that door to hope and 
health of spirit." 

b". Discuss how several authors point 
up the significance of everyday 
activities in life. 7 

4. Prepare a short oral report on a plajr or 
novel read as supplementary reading." 
Stress the ideals by which people live. 



Resources 

The Gift of the Magi . . 

The Arsenal at Springfield 
Spoon Rive r Anthology (excerpts) 
Richard Cory ~ ^ 
The Leader of the People 
Our Town* - 



Required Readings 

Henry, 0. 
Longfellow 
Masters^ 
Robinson 
Steinbeck 
Wilder 

Those readings from which choices should be made 



Cather 
Hawthorne 
^61mes?5^ 
Howells 
Shakespeare 
Wharton 



Commager 
De Kruif 
Goss 

Hagedorn 

Holt 
Keller 
Sandburg:: 
White 



My Antonia ^_ 
The Scarlet Letter , 
The Chambered Nautilus 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 
The Merchant of Venice 
Ethan Frome 



Lee as a Young Man 
Walter Reed - 
Evening and Morning Prayer 
Prophet in the Wilderness, * 

The Story of Albert Schwietzer 
George Washington Carver 
/The Story of My Life _"- . 1 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up 
The Riverman - 



short'story 
poem 
poem 
poem> . r 
short story 
drama 



novel 

novel 

poem 

novel * 

drama 

novel 



biography 
biography 
short story 

biography 
biography 
biography 
biography 
short story 



MODERN DRAMA 



Mpstrpupils at this grade level are interested 
in plays. Radio, television, school plays, Front 
Street ^ JHbater, - the Little Theater, and 
Shakespearean Festival have alk helped stim- 
ulate this'interestv Some^pupils in class are also 
in a speech class, where they perhaps study, 
the history of drama and participate in staging 
plays.?These speech pupils may be interested in 
reviewing, for the class, a brief history of 
drama, beginning with" Greek drama", contin- 
uing with early drama in England starting 
within the church, continuing into the ! Eliza- 
bethan Period— (Shakespeare, Marlowe, and 
JonsoriJv stopping perhaps with Goldsmith and 
Sheridan and finally reaching the^ Celtic Re- 
vival in^r^land (to show .that the Abbey Play- 
ers, for example, helped stimulate interest in 



formation qf theater groups in our own coun- 
try X. The£ may mention f that early Americans 
loved the play ; even Colonial Puritans pre- 
sented drama under the title "moral dia- 
logues." Southern colonies had theaters before 
the Revolution," and traveling companies of 
actors rode the stagecoaches and canal boats 
to take^their plays to the Western settlements. 
Theaters were also built on river boats. 

Pupils should remember that even though 
drama is written to be staged, a play is a story, 
and, therefore, skills developed in reading Mic- 
tion will help in reading a pi a^. Since the. play, 
is written to b* staged, dialogue is most impor- 
tant. Pupils may enumerate functions J>t dia- 
logue such as the following : 
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1. Dialogue identifies characters — it gives 
clues to the character's nature, 

2. Dialogue reveals the relationship of the 
characters to one another. 

3. Dialogue carries the story along. 

4. Dialogue stimulates the audience to emo- 
tions and ideas. 

Although pupils in the eleventh grade study 
American literature, they should be encour- 
aged to continue from year to year, their read- 
ing of Shakespearean plays. They may choose 
ones that are not used at the other grade levels^ 
and may have reports and panel discussions in 
connection with the drama unit. 

Most teachers probably prefer to use 
Wader's jOur Town for intensive class study, 
since it^seems to be one of the most popular 
and best-loved plays in our contemporary 
drama. Pupils always enjoy taking parts and 
reading this in class. Since there is no scenery, 
a stage-like arrangement may be prepared at 
the front of the room where the actions takes 
place. ; - 

Pupils should oBserve that characters ^are 
excellently blended. The mothers," Mrs! Webb 
and ="iIr»V Gibbs,^are "typical," but they are 
not alike. The fathers, both: intelligent men, 
are contrasting studies of the 3ame type. They 
should be aware that even though Wilder pre- 
sents a little community, he is also presenting 
an entire human .community from which the 
audience is expected to learn something abdut 
itself^Tli^y^may observe that the play is actu- 
ally a trilogy, made up of daily life, love^and 
ihamage^and filially eternity; that it is con-, 
cerned with the continuing cycle of life. 

The brighter pupils may see m the stage" 
manager avresexnblance to the chorus in Greek 
plays. Also the simplicity of the setting resem- 
bles thb^Greek play, and in a sense, there is the 
tragedy, according to the Greek definition, 
with Death the agent of fear. 

The following suggestions for teaching Our 
Town are taken from English Language Arts, 
a Guide, Public Schools, Montgomery County, 
Maryland: 

OUR TOWN 

1. listen to the teacher give^ some back- 
ground for this American play. Take 
notes as he discusses the unconventional 
features of this drama. 

a. Read carefully the preliminary 
stage directions. 

b. Discuss the advantages of a stage 
free of sets and numerous proper- 
ties 

2. Make note of the teacher's explanation of 
the unusual role of the stage manager 
and the functions he serves. 



3. Note suggestions on use of imagination in 
reading drama in the film, Mow to Read 
Plays. 

4. Bead the first act silently to - note the. 
daily activity in the lives of two ordinary 
families. - 

a. Note stage business. Prepare 
given parts for oral reading. 

b. Cite passages which clarify the 
role of the narrator, i.e., as a 
stage technician, as an agent of 
transition of time and place, as an 
interpreter of the action of the 
play. 

c. Write a short paragraph to show 
why Wilder parallels the lives of 
the Gibbses and the Webbs. 

d. Discuss this play as one of action. 
How is it unlike other plays? 
Does Wilder suggest future action 
for the next act ? 

e. Discuss how Wilder makes the 
audience feel it is part of the play. 

5. Read to discover how the second act sup- 
ports the author's purpose of the play. 

a. Discuss Wilder's treatment "of the 
trivial and prosaic in life, i.e., on 
homework, on walking home from 
school, on household duties. 

b. Discuss what commentary Wilder 
makes on life in: - 

(1.) Emily's and George's 
hesitation before the 
wedding ceremony. 

(2.) Mrs. Soames' interpo- 
lations and appearance 
at the wedding. 

6. Read Act Three to determine Wilder's 
concept of death* 

a. Compare Bryant's view on death 
in "Thanatopsis!' with that of 
Wilder. Compare the expression 
(mood, vocabulary, etc.) used by 
Bryant with that of Wilder in the 
Stage Manager's first speech. Is 
this speech poetry ? 

■ b. Select speeches in which the Stage 
Manager is both objective and 
subjective. Discuss ho w this is at 
variance with character develop- 
ment in the conventional drama* 
Are the characters as well de- 
veloped as a result of Wilder's 
technique as they would be in 
conventional drama? 

c. Discuss the perspective that the 
dead have which would give the 
living a fuller appreciation of life. 
Cite incidents which support your 
ideas. 
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7. Refer to library research sources^ i.e., 
Cheny, The Theatres Three Thousand 
Years of Drama, to discover what use the 
ancient Greeks made of the chorus in the 
theater. 

Write a comparison of the Greek 
chorus and the Stage Manager in Our 
Town. 

8. Write vl id adjectives for five major 
characters. 

a. Compare your list with those of 
other class members in a discus- 
sion. Be able to justify your choice 
of adjectives with incidents from 
the play. 

b. Decide which adjectives are ^t 
apt in delineating the characters. 

9. Draw sketches of several of the charac- 
ters showing them in their familiar daily 
activities. (For the artistic.) 

BASIC LEVEL 

Pupils in this group ifiay find interesting 
cartoons by Bill Mauldin or James Thurber. 
It may be possible for them to use some of the 
cartoons on the bulletin board. There are usu- 
ally pfipils in this basic group who are in art 
and shop classes. In connection with the study 
of the short story, they may do an attractive 
bulletin, board. Hot rod discussions will no 
doubt follow the reading of Mauldin. 

These pupils may enjoy reading and report- 
ing on an article by Mrs. James Thurber in 
the July, 1964, issue of Ladies' Home Journal. 
In the article she tells about Thtirber's loss of 
eyesight./On his dog cartoons, she would add 
the nose and eyes because of his poor eyesight. 
His spirit, however, seemed quite unusual ; he 
• continued to keep his sense of humor. Someone 
may report, also, on "The Night the Bed Fell." 

Pupils may do character sketches of both 
the boy and Pete in "Two Soldiers/* They 
should be interested in the "locality, since 
Memphis is involved, and this interest may 
stimulate a discussion of localisms. 

From Steinbeck's "Flight" they may discuss 
the knife as a basic element in the story. 

From Stuart's "Split Cherry Tree/ 1 pupils 
may sum up Davy's evening chores, give ad- 
vantages in his working hard, and compare 
his chores with those they are expected to do. 
Since Stuart brings his own experiences into 
most of his .writing, pupils may enjoy further 
reading of his selections. They may read from 
the short story collections Head o'W- Hollow 
and Men of the Mountain* and his autobio- 
graphy Beyond Dark HilU. 



Pupils in this group may enjoy a review of 
short stories by a "clues" contest, clues to 
characters or plot or situations. The student 
reads his clue, and another gives the correct 
answer. 

They may review vocabulary by writing 
original sentences, using words they have 
learned during the unit. 

They may, after reading "From Sea to Shin- 
ing Sea," try writing about cars, houses, class- 
rooms, etc., by giving them personalities: "My 
car is a tired old Buick that hangs its head 
down between its cauliflower ears." 

After reading "Circus at Dawn," by Thomas 
Wolfe, pupils may search for words that appeal 
to the senses, list them, and use the dictionary 
to distinguish the exact meaning of each. 

Slow students may enjoy Dobie's "The Her- 
aldry of the Range." The boys may make re- 
ports on cowboy equipment or clothes. 

The artists in the group may make sketches, 
after studying "The U.S.A. from the Air." 
These -may include New England landscape, 
the crowded East Coast area, the Dakota 
stubblefields, and long stretches of railroad 
and highway across the West. 

From biographical material, these pupils may 
describe the picture they have of Lincoln from 
reading Sandburg's Lincoln. , 

They may write sentence summaries to show 
ideas gained by reading nonfiction selections. 

In the study of poetry, selections should be 
chosen that are not too difficult for this group. 
They may write sentence summaries, do extra 
_ reading Jn light verse, and read some of the 
ballads in Sandburg's • Songbag. They may 
write precis of poems. With the teacher's help, 
they will enjoy some of Frost's poems, such as 
"The ^ Pasture," or ."Mending Wall," and 
"Death of the Hired Man." They may write 
a short theme on whether or not they would 
have liked for Frost .to come to their school 
to read poetry to them and tell why or why not. 

These pupils should be encouraged to read 
simple plays, perhaps one-act plays, and novels. 
The teacher and the librarian may guide them 
in their selections. - 

STANDARD LEVEL 

In addition to activities already suggested, 
pupils in the standard group, from their read- 
ing of "Of Missing Persons," may develop a 
discussion on these questions: How much is one 
affected by circumstance? In what ways do 
people sometimes find escape? 



From their reading of "Early Marriage," 
they may discuss how methods of character- 
ization ar/i well demonstrated. 



They may develop an oral or written discus- 
sion, after studying Faulkner's "Two Soldiers," 
to show that the story illustrates courage, hon- 
or, hope, pride, compassion, pity, and sacrifice. 
(They may need help from the dictionary to 
distinguish between pity and compassion*) If 
there are few difficult words in this selection, 
pupils may show how this fact is related to the 
point of view. 

Pupils may enjoy comparing "The Devil 
and Daniel Webster" with Irving's "The Devil 
and Tom Walker," as to subject matter and 
style* Some may report on "By the Waters of 
Babylon," written eight years before the first 
atomic explosion. They may also give a report 
on Daniel Webster from reading Kennedy's 
Profiles in Courage, to add interest in prophe- 
cies the devil made for Daniel. 

In the study of Steinbeck's "Flight," pupils 
may show how setting is an integral part of the 
story. Pupils may do research concerned with 
Steinbeck's life to show why he was particular- 
ly interested in the Mexicans. The class will be 
interested in a report on Travels with Charley. 

After reading "The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty," pupils may develop a discussion show- 
ing Thurber's insight into human behavior. 
They may write a brief short story about" a 
high school student. The real-life sequence 
should be commonplace and typical, but imag- 
ination can run wild in the daydream. 

There may be panel discussions and individ- 
ual reports centered around Hemingway. One 
pupil may be responsible for information about 
factors in his life that perhaps influenced his 
works. Selections may be ? chosen from Moveable' 
Feast, showing phases of his life in Paris. Other 
pupils may give critical reviews of Hemming- 
way'-, novel. In- connection with The .Old Man 
and the Sea, they may turn to Edward Weeks' 
"Hemingway at His Best," for comments con- 
cerning this particular novel. They should ob- 
serve the no-plot idea in "Old Man at the 
Bridge," noting its power to illuminate charac- 
ter and situation. They should observe sentence^ 
length, . vocabulary, and general economy of 
expression, since many modern writers have 
been influenced by his style. 

When considering "Split Cherry Tree," a 
lively discussion should develop concerning - 
misunderstandings between high school pupils 
and their parents. What can young people dc 
to avoid misunderstandings with their parents? 
These pupils may enjoy drawing up a code for 
better relations, balancing responsibility be- 
tween generations. 



Pupils may compare Daly's success in writ- 
ing familiar events to Jesse Stuart's. 

From short stories studied, they may choose 
the character they would most enjoy having 
for a neighbor. 

The teacher should encourage pupils to 
read supplementary biography while studying 
nonfiction. They may write essays of their own 
by trying methods used by different writers. 
They may write, for example, about incidents 
to put over a point by the method used in 
"Nothing Ever Happens." They may describe 
people in pictures by using ftfendly and un- 
friendly terms. 

After reading "A Boy Who Was Traded 
For a Horse," pupils may discuss the interview 
method, deciding what elements or factors 
make up a purposeful interview. They may use 
examples for television, such as reporters inter- 
viewing delegates to the national conventions. 

They may enjoy comparing "The Heraldry 
of the Range" with a selection from "The Ad- 
vancing Frontier" or "The Postwar West." 

Most of these students are quite conscious 
of getting accepted by colleges. "An Opening 
Letter to America's Students" may provoke 
. a interesting discussion as to why it is becom- 
ing more difficult each, year to gain admission 
to the college of their choice. The teacher 
may have excellent -articles which she has 
collected and which she may share at this time. 

Pupils may search for effective words and 
phrases in book reviews. They may bring to 
class what they consider excellent reviews from 
Atlantic or Saturday Review and explain why 
they are excellent. Usin^^ methods found in 
magazines, they may write reviews of their 
own. 

In "Washington Attacks at Trenton," pupils 
should notice Freeman's use of probably, doubt- 
less, perhaps to let the reader know that he is 
filling in the scene with interpretations of his 
own. 

Pupils may bring to class interesting articles 
about Robert Frost. Many articles are avail- 
able, since his death occurred not long ago. 
They may have accounts of Tiis reading his 
poem at President Kennedy's inauguration. 
He was considered a poet laureate of America. 
They may develop compositions from this 
study of Frost and his poems, such as "Ideas 
about Life arid People Expressed or Implied 
in Frost's Poems." They may discuss his use of 
New England localisms. They may compare 
Frost with Sandburg or with Whitman. From 



"Mending Wall/' tht/ may discuss whether 
or not Frost thinks following tradition is a good 
idea. 

These pupils may do an analysis of Vachel 
Lindsay's "The Leaden-Eyed" and compare 
it with Markham's "Man with the Hoe," 

Pupils may give reasons for the popularity 
of Our Town. They may discuss methods used 
by the author for making it • salistic. They may 
develop a discussion of character change or 
character development 

Additional plays and novels should be read, 
with guidance from the teacher and the librar- 
ian. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

As the pupils at the advanced level study 
the Modern Period, there is no end to assign- 
ments, both challenging and creative, that they 
may do. They should be encouraged to write^ 
essays of all types, poems, and short stories. 
The best of these may be used for publication 
in the school literary magazine. 

They may discuss topics ot a more compli- 
cated or controversial nature than those dis- 
cussed by the pupils at the other levels. In 
their study of Faulkner's "TwovSoldiers," for 
example, they may discuss Mississippi poverty 
and tie it in with present problems. There may 
be panel discussions and individual reports 
on Faulkner's life and certain works (the = 
teacher may guide in the choice), including 
. novels and short stories. They may bring- to 
class magazine articles and pictures concerning 
his life and work. 

Pupils in this advanced group should do in- 
teresting discussions involving the idea of sell- 
ing the soul to the devil, as has been suggested 
in connection with Irving's "The Jevil and 
Tom Walker." 

After reading Steinbeck's "Flight," these pu- 
pils may write a composition justifying the 
tragic outcome.-Pupils may give critical reviews 
of novels by Steinbeck. Some may discuss his 
Travels with Charley, agreeing or disagreeing 
with his attitude toward present problems in 
the South, particularly in Louiaiana. 

In their study of "Split Cherry Tree," these 
able pupils may evaluate the outcome for its 
soundness and realism. 

They should be able to have an interesting, 
discussion growing out of "The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty." They may write on this topic: 
"Fantastic daydreams often compensate for 
frustration and arrogance in real life." They 
may also refer to Michael Fessier's "That's 
What Happened to Me." 



Most of the pupils, in this group are already 
acquainted with Hemingway. They may do in- 
dividual reports and panel discussions, includ- 
ing short stories and novels. (The teacher may 
advise as to selection.) One or two pupils may 
choose certain selections from Moveable Feast, 
showing traits of Hemingway and his associa- 
tions with other writers in Paris (Fitzgerald 
and Joyce, for example). Some may give crit- 
ical reviews of The Great Gattby and Portrait 
of an Artist as a Young Man. It is interesting to 
see Hemingway's comments on the other writ-* 
ers of the time. They should be able to discuss 
; symbolism in "Old Man at the Bridge" as well 
as in The Old Man and the Sea. 

They may read autobiographical material 
concerned with Jesse Stuart and develop a 
paper showing^ how certain writings relate 
his own experiences. 

From a study of Bradbury's "The Pedes- 
trian," pupils with scientific minds may .make 
interesting contributions that have to do with 
automation or the psychological phenomenon 
called regression. ^ 

They may make a detailed: structure of 
Krutch's argument in "Conservation is Not 
Enough." They, should observe that he quotes 
authorities and includes quotations from other 
writers. - Some of these pupils may look up 
Burns' "To a Mouse," giving an analysis to the 
class. 

After reading "An Open Letter to America's 
Students," advanced pupils may discuss why 
Mussolini and Hitler were able to lead the 
young people of their countries into the vicious 
movements that brought disaster to the whole 
world. They may also include Castro in this 
discussion. They "may discuss how they them- 
selves can build up defenses against ever being 
swept into such a movement. 

These pupils may do rather technical studies 
of book reviews in magazines such as Atlantic 
and Saturday Review* They may decide what 
elements should be included and then try to 
write reviews of their own, using standards 
they have selected. 

Many pupils in this group may be interest- 
ed in further reading of Sandburg's Lincoln. 
They may analyze qualities that made Lincoln 
a national hero. They may develop a. compari- 
son of attitudes toward -the office and prac- 
tices related to it with those of the present 
day. 

_ In connection with "First Through the Can- 
yon," pupils may discuss the topic of why men 
invite hardships and probable risk of their lives 
in such exploration as Powell's. The explora- 



of the Antarctic is a contemporary example, as 
are expditions into space that are being made 
by our astronauts. 

Turning to poetry, pupils at this level may 
desire to include in their reading such poets 
as Marianne Moore, William Carlos Williams, 
E. E. Cummings, and Wallace Stevens, but they 
may concentrate on Millay, Frost, and Sand- 
burg. They should write poems of their own, 
perhaps including attempts to write different 
types. These may be entered in contests or 
used in the school's literary magazine. They 
may study chapters from Louis Untermeyer's 
Doorways to Poetry and Lawrence Perrine's 
Sound and Sense and apply principles learned 
from studying these chapters to their own an- 
alyses of poems. 

They may develop discussions, such as the F 
following: 

1* Show what Frost meant by the quotation 
"Writing free verse fa like playing tennis 
with the net down." 

2. Give evidence that both the outdoor world 
and human companionship are important 
tc^Frost's enjoyment of rural life. 

3. Compare and contrast Frost and Sand- 
burg, showing particularly Frost's interest 
in rural New England and Sandburg's in- 
terest in urban life. 

4; Do Frost arid Masters agree in attitudes 
toward writing free verse? Choose selec- 
tions to discuss in order to defend your 
position. 

5. Compare Alan Seeger*s "I Have a Ren- 
dezvous with Death" with the poem "An 
Irish Airman Foresees His Death." 

6. Apply "Abraham Lincoln. Walks at Mid- 
night" to modern times. 

7. Show that Edgar Lee Masters re-created 
an Illinois community. 

8. Show that Edna St. Yincent Millay was a 
poet of beauty, love, grief, courage, hu- 
mor, and cynicism. 

9. Study some of T. S. Eliot's poems, with 
the teacher's help and with helps found 
in different reference books, doing anal- 
yses and making reports to the class. 

10. Read and evaluate Benet's John Brown's 
Body* 

Pupils in the advanced group should develop 
interesting papers from a study of Our Town. 
They may, for example, do research on Greek 
drama and compare Our Town with a Greek 
play. They may discuss the realism in Our 
Town and then write in dramatic form a typi- 
cal happening in their own community (scene 



in their own home, at school, on the bus, at a 
football game). They should maintain a realis- 
tic tone and keep the humor good-natured. 
They may write opening speeches for the Stage 
Manager. 

They may discuss changes that characters 
in Our Town undergo. 

Pupils in this group should read. and discuss 
some additional plays and novels. Plays may be 
selected from those of Eugene O'Neill, Max- 
well Anderson, Robert Sherwood, or others by 
Thornton Wilder. Shakespearean plays should 
also be included. 

Novels used for additional reports may come 
from Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton, Ellen 
Glasgow, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willa 
Cather, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, 
Sinclair Lewis, and others. 

Vocabulary must not be overlooked at any 
time during the year. Pupils should make a 
thorough study of many new words that are 
found in their reading from day to day. 

11th GRADE RECOMMENDED 
READING LIST- 
NOVELS 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

BrowTi - Wieland 
Sims Woodcraft 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Bellamy Looking Backwards 

Clemens *The Adventures of 

Huckleberry Finn 
*The Adventures of 

Tom Sawyer 
*A Connecticut Yankee 

in King Arthur's 

Court 

Cooper The Deerslayer 

The Pathfinder 
The Pioneers 
♦The Spy 

Crane *The Red Badge of 

Courage 

Eggleston ^ *The Hoosier School 

Master __ 

Ford Janice Meredith 

Hawthorne * The House of Seven 

Gables 
*Th6 Scarlet Letter 

Hough Covered Wagon 



Howells 

James 
Melville 

Richter 



Rolvaag 
Wallace 



♦The Rise of Silas 
Lapham 

The American 

♦Moby Dick 
Typee 

The Lady 

The Light in the 

Forest 
Sea of Grass 
The Trees 
The Town 

♦Giants in the Earth 

Ben Hur 



TWENTIETH CENTURY 



Agee 
Atherton 

Boyd 

Bristow 

Buck 
CaldwelL 

Carroll 

CatHer 



Chase 

Churchill 

Crabb 

Dodson 

Dospassos 

Douglas 



Edmonds 



Death in the Family 

The Conquerer 
Immortal Marriage 

♦Drums 

Shadow of the Long 
Knives 

Celia Garth 
Jubilee Trail 

♦The Good Earth 

Dear and Glorious 
Physician 

As the Earth Turns 
West of the Hills , 

♦My Antonia 
♦O Pioneers 
♦Death Comes for the 
Archbishop . 
Shadows on the Rocks 
♦Song of the Lark 

Edge of Darkness 
Lovely Ambition 
Mary Peters^ 
Silas Crockett 
Windswept . 

The Crisis 
The Crossing 
Richard Carvel 

Dinner at Belmont 
Home to the 
Hermitage 

Away All Boats 

Thr^e Soldiers 

The Big Fisherman 
Disputed Passage 
Green Light , " 
Magnificent Obsession 
The Robe 
White Banners 

♦Drums Along the 
Mohawk 



Ferber 

Field 

Glasgow 

Hemingway 

Hersey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kane 



Knebel 
Lancaster 
Lewis . 

Maddox 
Michener 
Mitchell 
Morley 

Noble 
Norris 
Page 

Roberts 

Saroyan 
Stone 

Stuart 
Tarkingtoii 

Taylor 

Turnbull 

Warren 
Wharton 



♦Cimarron 
♦Giant 
♦Show Boat 

All This and Heaven 
Too 

And Now Tomorrow 

Barren Ground 
They Stooped to Folly 
Vein of Iron 

♦The Old Man and the 
Sea 

* A Bell for Adano 
The Wall 

Ramona 

To Have and to Hold 

Bride of Fortune 
The Gallant Mrs. 

Stonewall 1" 
Lady of Arlington 

Seven Days in May 

Roll, Shenandoah 

♦Arrowsmith 
Dods worths 
♦Main Street 

The Great Madam 

Bridges at Toko-Ri 

"Gone With the Wind 

Haunted Bookshop 
Parnassus on Wheels 

Woman With a Sword 

Octopus 

Red Rock 
Tree of Liberty 

♦Arundel 

♦Northwest Passage 
♦Rabble in Arms 

Human Comedy 

Immortal Wife 
Love Is Eternal 
President's Lady 

Hie to the Hunters 

♦Alice Adams 
*The Turmoil 

Travels of Jamie 
McPheeters 

Bishop's Mantle 
Day Must Dawn 
Rolling Years 

All the King's Men 

♦Ethan Frome 
Age of Innocence 
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Wilder ♦The Bridge of 

San Luis Rey 

Wister The Virginian 

Young So Red the Rose 

SHORT STORIES 

Bradford Story Collection 

Cable Jean ah Poquelin 

Old Creole Days 

Faulkner Barn Burning 

A Rose for Emily 

Ferber The Afternoon of a 

Faun 

Freeman A New England Nun 

Story Collections 

Harte The Luck of Roaring 

Camp 

Hawthorne ♦The Ambitious Guest 

Hemingway A Day's Wait 

Lewis Travel Is So 

-Broadening 

Poe *The Cask of 

Amontillado - J 
The Gold-Bug 
♦The Pit and the 
Penclulum^ 

Porter, K. A. Flowering Judas 

Pale Horse and Pale 
Rider 

Porter, W. S. * The Furnished Room 

♦The Gift of the Magi 
The Last Leaf w 
A Municipal Report 

Steinbeck The Red Pony 

Stuart Another April 

Clearing in the Sky 

fhurber The Night the Bed 

Fell 

Twain Jumping Frog of " 

Caleveras County 

Welty Why I Live at the 

P. O. 

Wolfe The Sun and the Rain 

BIOGRAPHY 

Addams *Twenty Tears at Hull 

House 

Andrews Under a Lucky Star 

Antin The Promised Land 

Baruch My Life Story 

Bok ♦The Americanization 

of Edward Bok 



Buck 
Byrd 

Cornell 

Eaton 

Ferber 

Forbes 

Franklin 
Garland 

Garst 

Hart 
Heiser 

Horn 

James 

Keller 
Kelly - 
Kennedy 
Lath 

Lindbergh 

Matsui 

Muir 

Pace 

Percy 

Pupin 

Ravage 

Rawlings 
Riis 



Risk 
Rourke 
Sandburg 
Stuart 

Terasaki 



My Several Worlds 

Skyward 
Alone 

I Wanted To Be an 
Actress 

Love Journey __ 

A Peculiar Treasure 

Paul Revere and the • 
. World He Lived In 

Autobiography 

Son of the Middle 
Border 

Jack London, Magnet 
for Adventure 

Act One 

* An American Doctor's 
Odyssey 

The Boy's Life of 
Robert E. Lee 

Andrew Jackson : 
The Raven 

♦The Story of My Life^ 
The Wright Brothers 
Profiles in Courage 
Alexander Hamilton 
We 

Restless Wave 

The Story of My 
Boyhood and Youth 

Clara Barton 

Lantern on the Levee 

♦From Immigrant to 
Inventor 

An American in the 
Making 

♦Cross Creek 

♦The Making of an 

American 
Americans From 
Other Lands 

Syrian Yankee 

Davy Crockett 

♦Abraham Lincoln 

God's Oddling 
Thread That Runs So 
True 

Bridge to the Sun 
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Vining 

Washington 
White 

Ybarra 



Allen 

Andrews 

Beals 

Bishop 

Bowers 
Bromfield 

Brooks 



Capers 
Carson 
Catton 



Chase 
Clarke 
Cooke 
Dana 

Davis 
De Kruif 
Ditmars 



Garrett 
Goldwater 

Irving 



Return to Japan 
Windows for the 
Crown Prince 

♦Up From Slavery 

Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout 

Young Man of 
Caracas 



NON-FICTION 



The Big Change 
Only Yesterday 

This Amazing Planet 

Our Yankee Heritage 

The Day Lincoln Was 
Shot 

The Tragic Era 

Malabar Farm 
Pleasant Valley 

♦FloweringiOf New 

England 
*Ne w^Englahd Indian 

Summer 

Biography of a River 
Town 

-The Sea Around Us 
Silent Spring 

The Coming Fury 
Mr* Lincoln's Army 
Stillness at 

Appomattox 
This Flaming Sword 
This Hallowed 

Ground 

A Goodly Heritage 

Hawthorne's Country 

One Man's America 

Two Years Before the 
Mast 

No Other White Men 

Microbe Hunters 

Federalists 
Strange Animals I 

. Have Known 
Trails of a Naturalist 

The American Story 

Conscience of a 
Conservative 

Alhambra 
Knickerbocker's 

History of 

New York 
A Tour on the Prairies 



iveitn 


Land Ueiow tne win a 


Kimbrough 


So Near and Yet So 


Far 


Mcllwaine 


Memphis Down in 




Dixie 


Macy 


'Spirit of American 


Literature 


Moody 


Man oi tne Jt* amiiy 


Muie 


♦Mountains of 


- 


California 


Paine 


♦Common Sense * 




Ricrhts of Man 


Papashvily 


♦Anvthincr Can HaDoen 


Parkman 


♦Montcolm and Wolfe 




♦The Oregon Trail 


Perry 


American Spirit in 




, Literature 


Rich 


We Took to the 


• 


Woods 


Schachner^ 


Alexander Hamilton 


SptilpQincpi* 


Age Ol 0 cLlKSUIl 


Steinbeck 


Travels with Charley 


Thoreau 


♦Walden 


Wecter 


, Saga or American 


- 


Society 


Wright 


Cultural Life of the 




American Colonies 


* 


DRAMA 


Anderson 


♦Winterset 


Connelly 


The Green Pastures 


De Kruif 


Yellow Jack 


Gale 


Miss Lula Bett 


Gibson 


Miracle Worker 


Hansberry 


Raisin in the Sun 


Kaufman & Hart 


Man Who Camp 




- Dinner 


Lands wy 


♦Life with Father 


McCullers 


Member of the 




Wedding 


MacLeish 


J.B, 


Miller 


Death of a Salesman 


O'Neill 


Beyond the Horizon 




Long Day's Journey 




into Night 


Rodgers 


Oklahoma 


Saroyan 


The Time of Your 




Life 
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Schary 
Sherwood 
Van Druten 

Williams 

Benchley 
Brown 

Cousins 
Day 

Emerson 

Forbes^ 
Franklin 

Grayson 

Holmes 

Hubbard 

Irving 

Kimbrough 

Morley 

Roosevelt 
Skinner . 

Thurber 

White 

Benet 
Bryant 



Sunrise at Campbello 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

I Remember Mama 
Bell, Book and Candle 

The Glass Menagerie 

ESSAYS 

Chips off the Old 

Benchley 
Inside Benchley 

♦Dying for Dear Old 
R 

♦The Fifty-First 
Paragon 

Modern Man Is 
Obsolete - 

Life with Father 
Life with Mother 

♦Self-Reliance 
♦Compensation 
♦On Gifts 

^ Mama-s Bank Account 

♦Poor Richard's 
Almanac 

♦I Entetrain an Agent 
Unawares 

♦The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table 

♦A Message to. Garcia 

♦The Sketch Book 

It Gives Me Great 
Pleasure 

♦On Doors 
♦On Unanswering 
Letters 

♦The Strenuous Life 

Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay 

The Thurber Carnival 
One Man's Meat . 

♦Mary White 

POETRY 

♦John Brown's Body 

♦To A Waterfowl 
♦Thanatopsis 



Emerson 

Foster 
Frost 

Holmes 

Lindsay 
Longfellow 



Lowell 

Markham 

Masters 
Millay 



Poe 

Robinson 
Sandburg 
Whitman 



Whittier 



♦ Recommended for 
tions 



■ ♦TheRhodora 
♦Concord Hymn 
♦Forbearance 
♦Fable 

♦My Old Kentucky 

Home 
♦Old Folks at Home 

♦Birches 

♦The Death of the 

Hired Man 
♦Mending Walls 
♦The Road Not Taken 

♦The Chambered 

Nautilus 
♦The Height of the 

Ridiculous 
♦Old Ironsides 

♦Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight 

♦Paul Revere's Ride 
♦A Psalm of Life ; 
♦Evangeline 
♦Tales of a Wayside 
Inn 

♦Song of Hiawatha 
♦Courtship of Miles 

Standish 
♦The Bell of Atri 

♦Patterns 
.♦The Courtin' 

♦The Man with the 
Hoe 

♦Lucinda Matlock 

♦Renascence 
♦Euclid Alone Has 

Looked on Beauty 

Bare 

♦Annabel Lee 
♦Richard Cory 
♦Fog 

♦Pioneers, 0 Pioneers 
♦0 Captain, My 

Captain 
♦When Lilacs Last in 

the Dooryard 

Bloomed 

♦Maud Muller 
♦Skipper Ireson's Ride 
♦BarefootBoy 
♦Snow-Bound 

* * * 

college entrance examina- 
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ENGLISH 12 

For those students who do not plan to go to 
college, the fourth-year English course is a 
terminal course and, therefore, a mo&t impor- 
tant one. This group will need a "last look" 
at formal subject matter. For the prospective 
college students this year is also a crucial one. 
They will need a tightening of their skills, a 
review of their English work, and more ad- 
vanced work in communication and expression 
according to Tressler, Christ, arid Starkey in 
Teacher's Manual and Answer Book, English 
in Action, Course Four, Seventh Edition, p. 1. 

During the fourth year of instruction the 
teacher should continue to keep in mind the 
goal of the language arts, which involves think- 
ing, reading, communicating, and listening. 
He should strive to make the students aware 
of the interrelation of these skills by stressing 
the importance of observing, reading, listening, 
and thinking in writing themes, preparing a 
speech, or making a report. 

COMPOSITION 

During the senior year the work in composi- 
tion is in general the same as that for the 
junior year, a "review and a continuation of 
junior composition, with the focus still largely 
on the" short -expository and argumentative 
theme, but with practice in developing the 
longer theme. Matters of sentence structure 
and paragraphing will still require instruction 
by the teacher, but, by this time* the pupil, if 
he has Been well taught in th^ preceding years, 
should write with sufficient nlaturity to enable 
the teacher to assign individual and self-direct- 
ed remedial work in areas indicated and, thus, 
to be free to devote most of his attention to 
the larger and more creative aspects of the 
writing program. If such a level of maturity 
is attained, the practice in writing skills should 
culminate in experimentation with "creative" 
forms such as the personal essay, the writing 
of criticism, and perhaps the writing of the 
short story and verse. Since clear, effective 
expository writing is essential in nearly all 
college courses, this type should be stressed. 
Students should surely have practice in eval- 
uating arid writing critical analyses of certain 
selections in literature. Logical thinking and 
organization should be required. They should 
be encouraged to write poems, essays, and 
short stories for the literary publication, if the 
school has one. Since college professors seem 
to be about equally- divided concerning whether 
or not to study and develop the research paper, 
this should be optional with the teacher. Cer- 
tainly short library papers should be assigned 
from time to time and correctly documented, l 

1 Most of the ideas expressed in this para- 
graph are presented in "Syllabus, Suggestions 
to Teachers of the Courses in English," Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee: Baylor School for Boys. 



Students in the twelfth grade are extremely 
interested in college methods and requirements. 
The teacher may attempt to impress them with 
Georgia Tech's "Checking the Theme" in A 
Student's Guide to Freshman English, prepared 
by the Committee on Freshman English of the 
Department of English, Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

Checking the Theme 

1. Have I chosen a topic about which I 
have something interesting to say ? 

2. Have I limited my subject by deciding 
on the nature of my material, my audi- 
ence^ and my purpose and central idea? 

3. Have I stated the central idea in a single 
declarative sentence which summarizes 
the theme and indicates my method of 
development? 

4. Have I divided the central idea into ap- 
propriate sub-ideas, shown the relevance 
of each sub-idea to the central idea, and 
clearly indicated * the division between 
these sub-ideas? 

5. Have I followed my indicated method 
of development clearly throughout the 
theme? ^ 

6., Have I developed each paragraph by 
centering it on one sub-idea of my cen- 
tral idea? Have I arranged my para- 
graphs according to a logical plan? Have 
I provided for smooth and easy tra nsi- 
tion from one paragraph to another? ^ 

7. Have I made my sentences say exactly 
what I mean in such a way that the 
reader cannot possibly misunderstand 
my meaning? Have I related tlie sen- 
tences directly, to the main idea of the 
paragraph? Have I arranged the sen- 
tences in logical order? Have I provided 
smooth and easy transition from sen- 
tence to sentence? Aro my sentences 
grammatically complete and correct? 

8. Have I used words that are clear, force- 
ful, and fresh? 

9. Have I proofread to be sure my spelling 
and punctuation are correct? 

10. Have I followed all specified mechanical 
directions? 

In addition to considering such matters of 
form and content, your instructor will insist 
that the work submitted be your own, that it 
be submitted on the day it is due, and that it 
completely fulfill the assignment. 

BASIC LEVEL 

The slow students, or those at the basic 
level, should be required to write, but topics 
should be simpler than those assigned the stu- 
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dents at the standard level. Refer to the discus- 
sions under "Levels" for the eleventh grade. 
Similar approaches may be made for the pupils 
of the twelfth grade. A slow pupil, for ex- 
ample, may write a composition in connection 
with the study of Macbeth, but the topic should 
be simple. He may discuss the most interesting 
character, or the most exciting inciden* After 
a Bos well- Johnson study and discussion, the 
slow pupil may write concerning this question: 
"Would you have enjoyed knowing Samuel 
Johnson? Why or why not?" 



STANDARD LEVEL 

The pupil at the standard level should strive 
.to accomplish the goals discussed under "Com- 
position" at both the eleventh and twelfth 
grade levels. His theme growing out of the 
study of Macbeth should be more thought-pro- 
yoking than that for the basic students. He, 
for example, may develop a composition show- 
ing that Shakespeare, in Macbeth, accomplish- 
es his purpose — to show the devastating effects 
of unrestrained ambition. His theme must show 
clear, logical thinking and presentation. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

The advanced, or enriched group, should be 
able to write in a much more mature manner, 
using ^more complex topics and developing 
these topics by analysis, definition, comparison 
and contrast, and persuasion and argument. 
The advanced student may develop this idea 
after he has studied both Macbeth and Para- 
dise Lost: Show that Milton's Satan and 
Shakespeare's Macbeth possess, to some de- 
gree, the same weakness that bring tragic 
results. Mechanical competence should be de- 
manded, but logical thinking and manner of 
presentation should be the chief objectives. 

Francis Connolly's A Rhetoric Case Book 
may be helpful in teaching principles of writ- 
ing to the advanced group. Another excellent 
publication to use with the advanced group is 
End-of-Year Examinations in English for col- 
lege-bound students grades 7-12, by the Com- 
mission on English College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1963. 

. Other suggestions for oral and written com- 
positions are included in discussions under 
"Literature" for the twelfth grade and in con- 
nection with Advanced Placement courses. 

GRAMMAR AND RHETORIC 
BASIC LEVEL 

By the time the student reaches the twelfth 
grade, he should have an understanding of 
grammar, but standardized tests in English 
usually show a range among students in the 
twelfth grade from about 3 or 4 percentile 
(or lower) to the top 99 percentile. It is easy 



to recognize, then, one of the major problems 
of the English teacher. He always has, among 
his students, those who cannot write a decent 
sentence. They write fragments for whole 
sentences, begin sentences with little letters, 
run sentences together, or separate them with 
commas. They put a period after the title of 
the composition (where it does not belong) 
but leave it off at the end of the sentence. The 
same students are usually the ones (there are 
exceptions) whose papers are not neat: the 
papers are not folded correctly, the name is 
written on the wrong side, the writing is illeg- 
ible, and there are big blurs where they have 
marked out without recopying. Usually these 
same students cannot spell; for example, some 
who have read a "pome" (poem) continue to 
read a "pome" all year, even though the teach- 
er marks the error and discusses it with the 
students. These students, needless to say, can- 
not develop paragraphs. 

The teacher wonders first of all how these 
students passed English in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh grades, but they are in the class. 
What, then, should the teacher do? He should 
start with them where he finds them and, 
preferably, work with them individually. It is 
much easier to make this statement than it is 
to put it into practice. If there is any time 
during - class, before school, or after school 
(and some teachers find time), the teacher 
should go over the paper with the individual. 
When the teacher reads the paper with the 
student, discusses the errors and weaknesses, 
and shows him how to improve the paper, far 
more is accomplished than is accomplished by 
simply handing back the paper with errors 
marked and expecting the student to make 
corrections by himself. Even this procedure 
may do little for some, but it may work won- 
ders with a few really conscientious students, 
especially with new students coming from 
areas where instruction has been of poor qual- 
ity. 

If these students are in a class by themselves, 
in addition to working with individuals, the 
teacher may use every device he knows to in- 
still in the students the fundamentals necessary 
to write a decent sentence and paragraph. 
These devices may include oral drill, explana- 
tions on the blackboard by the teacher, written 
work at the seats, or any other method. If these 
students are extremely weak in grammar, the 
teacher may begin with the skeleton or back- 
bone of the sentence as if they were just begin- 
ning the study of grammar. She may write on 
the board "John shot a tiger," explaining sub- 
ject, verb, and object, and she may work from 
that point. How fast to proceed, what to do 
the first six weeks, or the second six weeks 
it is impossible to tell until the time comes. The 
results obtained with the specific class will 
determine rate of speed and elements to in- 
clude. 
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With a class like this, the teacher cannnot 
be concerned with the pupils' developing a 
style or doing a research paper. So that these 
students may write clear and correct sentences, 
however, the teacher hopes it will be possible 
to add gradually to the backbone of the sen- 
tence their understanding of the use of the 
simple adjective, the simple adverb, the pre- 
positional phrase, the adjective clause, the ad- 
verb clause, and the noun clause. These may 
be added very gradually to the backbone, The^ 
teacher must give students a great deal of" 
help with verbs. Teachers are often surprised 
to find twelfth-grade pupils making errors 
in verbs because they think the addition of s 
makes the verb a plural form. Students should 
be able to use the correct tenses. They should 
also understand the difference between "John 
shot the tiger" and The bird flies" or between 
"John shot the tiger" and "John is president 
of his class." All of these ideas require some 
knowledge of parts of speech. 

Since pupils cannot write or speak without 
using nouns and pronouns, the teacher must 
drill and give practice in case of pronouns and 
agreement of pronouns with antecedents. Some 
consideration should be given the relative pro- 
noun since the students should try to use ad- 
jective clauses. Knowledge of possessive and 
plural forms of nouns will require practice 
and drill. For students to make use of principal 
and subordinate clauses, they should have some 
knowledge of coordinate and subordinate con- 
junctions. Certain phases of mechanics, espe- 
cially capitalization and punctuation, must be 
stressed. Even though the teacher explains, 
drills, and gives the class an opportunity to 
practice use of these elements, he must remem- 
ber the importance of working with each stu- 
dent on weaknesses indicated by the pupil's 
own writing. 

Since spelling presents a problem for this 
group, each student should keep a list of his 
misspelled words and have practice in spelling 
them - correctly in order to master them. In 
addition to the individual lists, the teacher may 
use lists of commonly misspelled words or 
words with trouble spots. Some lists are includ- 
ed in the "Appendix" of this guide. 

Connected with spelling words and vocabu- 
lary improvement for this group, one of the 
most effective methods is, perhaps, to use the 
words they are encountering in their reading. 
Selections for class study will include a variety 
of words the meanings of which this group will 
not know, and by systematic effort on the part 
of both the students and the teacher, they can 
build up a list and master it. Teachers may 
supplement this list with other words. Stress 
should be put upon the use of the dictionary 
at all times. This should be habitual practice 
when students are reading and writing. 



STANDARD LEVEL 

By the time students in the standard group 
reach the twelfth grade, they should have an 
understanding of the basic principles of gram- 
mar. Some, however, will be strong in certain 
areas and weak in others. These strengths and 
weaknesses may be determined by their oral 
and written compositions and by use of tests. 
Best results are accomplished, then, by work- 
ing with individuals. All people, however, have 
a tendency to forget, to "get rusty." In order to 
keep everyone alert and fresh in the use of 
grammatical elements, perhaps there should 
be a review of all principles included in their 
grammar text Some teachers find that stu- 
dents in this group may use their own judg- 
ment, to some .extent, in reviewing chapters 
in the grammar text. If they are weak in a 
certain area, they may study very carefully 
all principles involved and do a good deal of 
practice, using these principles. If they are 
strong in other areas, they may review quickly 
and with less practice pass on to some other 
phase. The teacher must be sure, however, that 
each student is attempting to review as he 
should and that the student is allotted some 
time for this review. 

Georgia Tech's A Student's Guide to Fresh- 
man English lists the following as the worst 
trouble-spots in the use of language (they 
may occur because of ignorance or because 
of carelessness) : 

1. Errors in basic sentence structure 

a. Sentence fragment 

b. Comma splice 

c. Run-on sentence 

2. Errors in agreement 

a. Subject-verb 

b. Pronoun-antecedent 

*3. Errors in case of nouns and pronouns 

4. Errors in adjective-adverb distinction 

5. Errors in use of verb forms 

6. Errors in spelling 

If students have the understanding of the 
fundamentals that prevent their making the 
errors listed, above, the teacher's chief effort, 
then, mayVbe put upon teaching rhetorical 
principles. These rhetorical principles may in- 
clude the following: 

1. Parallelism 

Pupils should have practice in writing 
sentences, using parallel nouns (as sub- 
ject words, for example), parallel noun 
clauses as direct objects, parallel infini- 
tive phrases, and they should be required 
to use correlative conjunctions correctly 
(either . . . or, neither • . . nor, not only 
• . . but also). 



2. Modifiers placed correctly 

Pupils may have practice in rearrang- 
ing sentences having misplaced or dan- 
gling modifers. A short list of examples 
follows : 

a. To get a better view of the stage, 
our seats had to be changed. 
(Keep the infinitive phrase.) 

b. Perferring the mountains to the 
seashore, the Great Smokies were 
chosen for our vacation spot. (Use 
the same phrase at the beginning 
of the sentence.) 

c. The auditors discovered upon 
their arrival at the bank the 
cashiers had fled. 

d. Being completely u n t a m e d , 
George warned us that the ani- 
mals were dangerous. 

3. Variation 

They may write sentences beginning 
with adverbs or adverb clauses (with 
correct punctuation), direct objects, par- 
ticipial phrases, or noun clauses. 

4. Correct definitions 

Pupils may be required to define terms 
with which they should be familiar. The 
purpose of the requirement is to see that 
they use the correct form in defining; for 
example, they should avoid writing "a 
gerund is where . . " 

5. Co-ordination and subordination 

To stress these principles, the teacher 
may have students rearrange sentences, 
putting the most important idea in the 
principal clause and subordinating ideas 
of lesser importance. 

a. The gasoline tank sprang a leak, 
when all hope of a record flight 
was abandoned. 

b. I was daydreaming in English 
class last Wednesday, and I did 
not pay any attention to the as- 
signment, and so today I failed an 
important test. 

c. When we have made a good sol- 
dier out of a rookie, he has 
learned how to march, use his 
weapons, and respond to com- 
mand. 

d. Mr. Stark has never paid back the 
money he borrowed, and he wants 
me to lend him more. 

Exercises like these help make students con- 
scious of rhetorical principles; however, ha- 
bitual application of these principles in their 
own writing is the desired result. 



ADVANCED LEVEL 

The students in the advanced group should 
need to spend little time on studying the fun- 
damentals of grammar. On standardized tests 
their percentile scores should be in the upper 
90's. They may do a quick review to prevent 
their becoming "rusty/' Each pupil may review 
rules and explanations in his text, stopping 
for practices of different kinds if he feels the 
need or if his writing indicates the need. 

The rhetorical elements stressed with the 
standard group should also be emphasized with 
this group. In addition, more advanced princi- 
ples of rhetoric may be used with this class. 
They may review the forms of discourse — ex- 
position, argument, persuasion, description, 
and narration. By analyzing works of good 
writers, noting logical methods of development, 
and by applying these methods to their own 
writing, they, too, may bfecome better writers. 

To prepare students for college, especially 
to prepare them for all kinds of tests, including 
placement and College Board, many excellent 
booklets are available. Some that include a 
thorough review of grammatical principles, as 
well as vocabulary studies, analogies, and logi- 
cal development, are listed below. 

Hickman, Sara. Second English Review. 

Cambridge: Educators Publishing 
Service, 1962. 

Hope, H. Ewell. The College Placement 
English Workbook. Marietta, Georgia: 
Kennesaw Publishing Company, 1958. 

Orgeli Joseph Randolph. College Entrance 
Reviews in English Composition. 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts: 
Educators Publishing Service, 1961. 

Shostah, Jerome. How to Prepare for 
College Board Achievement Tests: 
English. Great Neck, New York : 
Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 1964. 

Wood, Earl F. Senior English Review 

Exercises* Cambridge 39, Massachusetts: 
Educators Publishing Service, 1962. 

LITERATURE 

In the senior year, the literature study in 
most classes will be based on a survey of Eng- 
lish - literature. Some English teachers seem 
to feel that selections alone should be studied 
with no study or discussion of historical back- 
ground and little study, if any, of lives of writ- 
ers. Other, teachers require of their students 
knowledge of historical information to the de- 
gree that they must memorize the English 
kings in order, with their dates. Teachers com- 
posing a third group feel that it is a foolish 
teacher who would attempt to teach Chaucer 
in a vacuum or who would attempt Milton with- 



out biography and the history of the poet's 
times. These teachers emphasize background 
where it illuminates literature but do not drift 
into mere historicism and biography. It seems 
reasonable to. expect the high^school graduate 
to have some knowledge of the characteristics 
of the literary movements of the various liter- 
ary periods and to have the ability to place 
at least the great writers in their respective 
periods. Attention to such facts "about" litera- 
ture seems justified. 

The survey course in chronological arrange- 
ment offers opportunity to teach selections, 
included because of their literary value, as they 
relate to history or to the life of the period. 
Thus a series of units becomes an integrated 
course. For the senior student, however, the 
study of the different literary types — short 
story, poetry, biography," essay, drama, novel — 
can be rewarding and is essential for enjoyment 
of literature as well as for college preparation. 
Within the Modern Age, then, ^the* selections 
are arranged according to literary types. These 
types should be studied carefully and discussed. 
The .teacher ani student should be concerned 
with: the selections, themselves, Jiot with ac- 
cumulating facts about each type. Students 
should learn that the same ideas are often ex- 
pressed in different forms, even while some 
ideas are best expressed in one form. They 
should learn that types of literature are fluid 
and flexible and that identifying writing by 
type is not an end in itself. 

The teacher of literature should be conscious 
of the human constants which appear in all = 
periods. The more mature the work, the more it 
is, or is capable of being made, contemporary^, 
and teachers of literature will find the human 
constants that lie beneath all the different 
forms, styles, and idioms. 

The following divisions are made according 
to chronological periods. Since there are eight 
periods and only six six weeks (report card 
periods), one chronological period may; be 
studied each six weeks with two exceptions. 
For the . inexperienced teacher, it is suggested 
that a study of the Medieval Period be started 
the first six weeks, after completing the Anglo- 
Saxon Period, and that perhaps the Seven- 
teenth Century and Eighteenth Century should 
both be taught the third six weeks. Some teach- 
ers prefer to begin with the Modern Period, 
or at least with the short stories in the Modern 
Period, and then continue with the periods in 
chronological order, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Surely one should not attempt to teach Eng- 
lish literature without trying to stimulate with- 
in students, at the very beginning of the course, 
an interest in the British Isles and its people. 



In the classes there may be a few pupils who 
have, actually visited England. All will have 
definite conceptions of English people. Some 
conceptions may be right; others may be 
wrong. A good teacher, though, can stimulate 
an interesting, lively discussion of a comparison 
of the American and the Englishman, showing 
how environment, even size of the two coun- 
tries, has contributed in makingthe people what 
they are. He may use literary selections to aid 
in this discussion; for example, Jan Struther's 
"Traveling America," Mary Ellen Chase's This 
Charles Dicken's American Notes, and Emer- 
son's English Traits are all helpful in showing 
similarities and differences of the two peoples 
as well as the attitude of each toward the 
other. 

The teacher may steer this discussion so that 
the pupils see the importance of the study of 
English literature. They recall that England 
is an old country, which produced rich litera- 
ture before America was even colonized and 
that America's early history, along with the 
use of the same language, gives the two peoples 
a common bond. They may see, in this early 
discussion, that today it is almost impossible 
to separate English from American writers be- 
cause of the "one world" idea. The writers con- 
stantly go back and forth, some English writers 
continuing to live in America, while sdirie 
American writers may become English citi- 
zens. 

In this preliminary discussion pupils are 
usually interested in enumerating advantages 
that literature has over travel. In their imagina- 
tions, they may think of themselves as travel- 
ing throughout the British. Isles but perhaps 
spending the greater part of the time in Lon- 
don during the nine months' period. This trav- 
el will, of course, be # by means of literature.^ 
Bulletin boards can aid in stimulating this dis- 
cussion with pictures of interesting places and 
people of England and with maps of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Even a chart showing English kings 
will interest many students. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 

In the preliminary discussion students no 
doubt recognize the importance of the sea on 
the life of the Englishman. In a logical way, the 
teacher may move to "The Seafarer" and 
. Beowulf* She may call attention to the many 
sea poems found in the text, asking different 
students to examine certain ones to see how 
they resemble "The Seafarer" or differ from it. 
They will find that some of these poems will 
have the mood of the old sailor ; others, that of 
the young sailor. The teacher may then ask 
why these early people possessed a pessimistic, 
melancholy attitude toward the sea or toward 
life itself, as shown in "The Seafarer" and 
Beowulf* In this manner, then, a discussion of 
the people, themselves, will develop: who the 
Anglo-Saxons were, what people were in Eng- 
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land when they came, where they came from, 
what they believed in, how they lived and 
acted, the characteristics of the poetry, ^ why 
the poetry possessed these characteristics. 
Beowulf is of the greatest help in answering 
all these questions. The teacher should discuss 
with the pupils Beowulf as a primitive folk 
epic. Then later comparisons may be made 
with other epics studied. 

Contributions to the English language should 
not be overlooked. There should also be an 
examination of the original Anglo-Saxon lines. 

BASIC LEVEL 

In the study of He AnglorSaxon Period, just 
as in the study of any other period, the teacher 
need not be too technical in his expectations. 
These students will enjoy the story of Beowulf. 
They will perhaps be particularly impressed 
with the stress put on physical combat and will 
watch with interest the outcome of the physical 
struggles. They will be interested in character- 
istics these early people looked for in a leader 
such as Beowulf. They may write a composi- 
tion, for example, comparing, in a simple way, 
Beowulf's characteristics with those of King 
Arthur, whom they will study about, off and 
on, throughout literature; or they may write 
an account of an evening in an Anglo-Saxon 
mead hall. They may discuss orally correspond- 
ing social events of modern life. These students 
should be expected to know the simple char- 
acteristics of the Anglo-Saxon people and liter- 
ature. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

...All ideas and procedures mentioned at the 
beginning of this discussion of the Anglo-Saxon 
Period are applicable to the standard group. 
They should consider all phases of the study, 
such as conflicts, characteristics of the epic, 
and poetic devices, on a more mature level 
than that of the basic group. These students 
may develop an oral or written composition, 
for example, concerned with Unferth's jealousy 
toward Beowulf, showing that human na- 
ture was then as it is now. In this discussion 
they may refer to similar situations in other 
works that they have read. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

The students in the advanced group should 
accomplish all that the other groups accom- 
plish, and the work should be of a higher qual- 
ity. These students may do research, finding 
and studying other Anglo-Saxon selections not 
included in the text or making a study of how 
later writers v/ere influenced by Anglo-Saxon 
verse— for example, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
in The King's Henchman or T. S. Eliot in The 
Cocktail Party. They may make a detailed 
study of how the English language has been 
influenced by the Anglo-Saxons. Papers should 



grow out of these studies and should be docu- 
mented correctly. This is an opportune time 
for those students who have not • previously 
studied Ivanhoe to do so. Oral and written com- 
positions may grow out of the reading of 
Ivanhoe. Students may discuss, for example, 
the relationship between the Norman and the 
Saxon, pointing to specific incidents in the 
book to prove their points. 

THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

A greater part of the study of the Medieval 
Period will center around the study of Chaucer 
and The Canterbury Tales; however, some time 
may be devoted to the old ballads and to 
Malory's Le Morte d' Arthur. By the. senior 
year, students are usually familiar, to some ex- 
tent, with Robin Hood and also with King 
Arthur. If they have read Ivanhoe, they will 
have, perhaps, a better understanding of a 
conquering nation and the resentful underdog. 
They must realize that both groups, the con- 
querers and the conquered, contributed to the 
making of the English language and to the 
making of the modern Englishman. From a 
brief history, they can understand how the 
system of feudalism developed, with its effect 
on literature. By this time they, no doubt, will 
be familiar with works dealing with knighthood 
and with incidents connected with Wars of the 
Roses (Joan of Arc) and the Hundred Years 
War (Richard III at Bosworth Field). They 
should surely recognize the prominent place 
given the church during this period, with rec- 
ognition of the Crusades, development of early 
drama, ir^Dortance of church vocations (repres- 
ented ii; C laucer's pilgrims). 

In the study of ballads, the student should 
understand that the ballad holds an important 
place in literature because it is the literature 
of the common people. Since the old Scottish 
and English ballads were passed orally from 
one to another, they possess certain character- 
istics. Pupils should recognize these character- 
istics in specific ballads. They should observe 
differences between the old ballads and liter- 
ary ballads. To illustrate these characteristics, 
ballads in the text . or outside the text may be 
used — "Bonny Barbara Allan" (old) and 
"Jock of Hazledean" (literary). Although stu- 
dents recognize the tragic element in most old 
ballads, they should recognize, also, that some 
are humorous ("Get Up and Bar the Door"). 
This is an appropriate time to study the ballad 
stanza. Pupils may practice writing ballads. 
Some of these may be contributed to the school 
literary magazine. 

In the study of Chaucer, the student will per- 
haps be more interested if he knows enough 
about Chaucer's life to feel that the writer 
had sufficient experiences to acquaint him with 
all the * types of people he portrays in The 
Canterbury Tales. There should be emphasis 



on Chaucer's contribution to the English lan- 
guage. Students should recognize the impor- 
tance of his use of the Midland dialect in stand- 
ardizing the English language. The original 
Middle English may be examined, and stu- 
dents (an exception may be made with basic 
groups) may memorize beginning lines of the 
"Prologue," the number of lines depending 
upon the individuals. One of the best methods 
to aid in this memorization is to use Ayers' 
recording, one side explaining how to pro- 
nounce the Middle English words and the other 
side including the reading of a portion of the 
"Prologue." 

Since the pilgrims are making a journey to 
the tomb of Thomas A. Becket, there should be 
some discussion showing why they have chosen 
this tomb. Through questions, the teacher may 
make the students aware of the time of year 
and the realism in Chaucer's having the pil- 
grimage in the spring. They should be able 
to prove that Chaucer is a realist, a satirist, and 
a humorist. They should be able to show that 
he understands human nature. Specific ex- 
amples should be used in these oral and written 
discussions. Students should, also, observe that 
even though Chaucer describes types of people, 
he also portrays each as an individual. 

Pupils should observe characteristics of the 
poetry, noticing particularly the use of the 
couplet. When they discuss the popularity of 
this verse form with some later writers, they 
can remember its use in the "Prologue." 

In the study of "The Nun's Priest's Tale of 
Chanticleer and Pertelote," students should 
give some attention to the mock heroic style, 
noticing expressions like "noble cock," "Lord 
Chanticleer," and "Madam Pertelote." They 
should be interested in the story itself as well 
as in specific examples that make it amusing. 
They may do some research showing that the 
story of the fox and the cock is not original 
with Chaucer but goes back to the days of the 
Greek writer of fables, Aesop. They may re- 
member that the Uncle Remus stories, with 
th^ir Brer Rabbit, are the best-known American 
steles personifying animals. *For comparison, 
they may examine Edmond Rostand's Chanti- 
cleer or George Orwell's Animal Farm. Inter- 
ested students may read additional tales. 

BASIC LEVEL 

The basic pupils will, for the most part, en- 
joy the narrative element in the "Prologue" 
as well as in "The Nun's Priest's Tale." They 
will enjoy the idea of a pilgrimage and a study 
of the characters* Some may write simple 
papers of a modern pilgrimage ; they may write 
descriptions of individual characters. Some will 
be able to discuss, in a simple way, Chaucer 
as a realist. 



STANDARD LEVEL 

The general discussion of the period, al- 
ready given, may be used with the standard 
group. Topics for discussion should be more 
complex than those of the basic group; for 
example, students may develop an oral or 
written composition proving this statement' is 
true : "The Canterbury Tales is actually a com- 
posite picture of the period, bringing to life the 
diverse peoples and occupations of the time." 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

The advanced students may use the ballad 
"Sir Patrick Spens" for a rather detailed an- 
alysis, considering these phases of analysis: 
Show that the poem is made up of little drama- 
tic scenes; show irony in "Late, late yestreen 
I saw the new moone,/ Wi the auld moone in 
hir arme"; explain the ironical comment con- 
cerning the Scottish lords and ladies; show that 
a conflict within Sir Patrick Spens himself 
creates a tragic situation; show how the poem 
possesses the quality of suspense; discuss ad- 
vantages the poem has over a prose statement. 

The students in the advanced group should 
do more thorough research than that done 
by the other groups. In addition to ideas al- 
ready mentioned, these students may do library 
work to show that Chaucer got some ideas from 
Boccaccio's Decameron or to show that Long- 
fellow in Tales of a Wayside Inn and Whittier 
in The Tent on the Beach use similar devices 
for a story. These students should be able to 
detect use of satire and write concerning it. 
Some may do research on medicine in Medie- 
val Period, writing on Chaucer's physician. 
This group should be required to read addi- 
tional Tales. The following list is recommend- 
ed: 

The Knight's Tale: "Palamon and Arcite" 
The Man of Law's Tale: "Constance" 
The Clerk's Tale : "Patient Griselda" 
The Squire's Tale: "The Brazen Horse" 
The Pardoner's Tale : "Three Revelers and 
Death" 

In addition, these advanced students should 
read T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral and 
write papers on topics such as the following: 
"Show that Murder in the Cathedral is more, 
than the re-creation of a historical scene; it is 
an account that challenges the whole religious 
conception of martyrdom. It the martyr a pas- 
sive victim, and is martyrdom thus an accident, 
to be fully accounted for in historical terms? 
Or, if the martyr is not passive, but actively 
wills his death, is Brito not right in his charge 
that Thomas has really committed suicide?" 

Advanced students may do additional re- 
search on the history of the English language, 
concentrating on the Medieval Period. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 

With an enthusiastic teacher, students are 
quick to sense that the Elizabethan Age is 
one of the most colorful and productive in 
English literature. The element of time is 
usually easy for students to clarify if their at- 
tention is directed to the closing years of the 
period when colonization was beginning in our 
own country. As the discussion proceeds, they 
will recognize that writers like Sir Walter 
Raleigh were also men whom we connect with 
the early colonization of our own country. This 
is perhaps an appropriate time to point out, 
again, the difference in the age of the two 
countries (England and America) and, there- 
fore, the difference in amount of literature 
produced. 

Historical background of this period is in- 
teresting, since it includes topics such as the 
Tudor rulers, the beginning of the Church of 
England, the Reformation, the Renaissance, in- 
teresting geographical discoveries, and effects 
of printing; stress, however, should be placed 
upon reasons why this is one of the greatest 
periods in English literature. In pointing out 
these reasons, students should discuss the liter- 
ary forms that came to the forefront during 
this period: the sonnet (Shakespeare's partic- 
ularly), blank verse (Shakespeare's plays, for 
example), the Spenserian stanza (Spenser's 
Faerie Queene), arid pastoral poetry (The 
Shepherd's Calendar). Some teachers may in- 
clude the masque and the madrigal. Since this 
is the. age of Marlowe, Jonson, and Shakes- 
peare, surely discussions will center around 
this period as the "Age of Drama." This is 
appropriate time, then, for, pupils to review 
early history of drama, bringing this history 
to the time of the Shakespearean theater. 

There are many good selections in this peri- 
od from which to choose. Nearly all teachers 
will use Macbeth, sonnets by Shakespeare and 
Spenser, lyric poetry by Ben Jonson, and essays 
by Bacon. Some attention may be given to parts 
of The Faerie Queene to show characteristics 
of the Spenserian stanza as well as the appeal 
to the senses, moralization, and the allegorical 
element. Other teachers may include the com- 
panion poems "The Passionate Shepherd to 
His Love" and "The Nymph's Reply to the 
Shepherd," showing the idealism of the Eliza- 
bethan and, yet, the practicality possessed by 
some. 

In teaching Spenser's and Shakespeare's 
sonnets some attention should be given to the 
history of the sonnet, the popularity of the love 
sonnet, the sonnet sequence, differences be- 
tween Italian (Petrarchan) and Elizabethan 
(Shakespearean) . Students may write an essay 
question on a test discussing Shakespeare's at- 
titude toward love as shown in his sonnets. 
(Sonnets in text may be used.) They should 



be able to quote specific lines from the son- 
nets in writing -this discussion. Some students 
enjoy practice in writing sonnets of their own. 

From Jonson's lyrics, teachers may choose 
"The Noble Nature" and "To the Memory of 
Mj Beloved Master, William Shakespeare." 
Students will be able to give specific examples 
of persons who lived short lives but contributed 
much. Interpretations of this poem will vary 
with students. These different interpretations 
will bring about more interesting discussions. 
It is well to have students memorize the whole 
or parts of "The Noble Nature," the number 
of lines depending on capabilities of the indi- 
viduals. 

In studying "To the Memory of My Beloved 
Master, William Shakespeare," students have 
an opportunity to focus attention on style, re- 
cognizing elaborate figures of speech ("Soul 
of the Age," "Sweet Swan of Avon," "Thou 
Star of Poets") ; they notice the use of the 
closed couplet; the line "For a good poet's 
made, as well as born" stimulates a live discus- 
sion concerning the relative importance of 
talent and training. Another reason for careful 
study of this poem is that teachers will find it 
useful for reference when studying certain 
selections later in the course. Students may 
develop a, theme on "Jonson's Evaluation of 
Shakespeare." 

Turning to prose, students should examine 
very carefully at least one or two of Bacon's 
essays and should note style as well rs content 
material. The teacher should impress the stu- 
dents with the importance of observing this 
early prose style in order to watch the develop- 
ment of prose writing throughout the course, 
especially that found in essays. Later they will 
compare, for example, Dryden's, Addison's, 
Stevenson's, or Priestley's essays with this early 
form of Bacon's. They should observe the lack 
of paragraphs in "Of Studies" but discover 
evidence of intellectual power and a freshness 
of style. Students may try writing their own 
essays in Bacon's style, using direct, concrete 
sentences, one after another, without partic- 
ular attention to paragraphing or transitions. 
Teachers may consider, with the pupils, the 
beautiful language of the King James Version 
of the Bible^ and its influence upon English 
literature, directing their attention to the dif- 
ferent types of literature included in the Bible. 

Most time will be allotted, no cteubt, to the 
study of Macbeth* This play is often^4a3£OTite 
selection of all pupils, even the slowest. In 
teaching the Shakespearean play, there is am- 
ple opportunity for oral expression. Pupils 
may do library reports on topics such as 
Shakespeare's life, Shakespeare's theater, con- 
ditions in Scotland and England during the 
eleventh century, and belief in witches and 
other superstitions of the time. Knowledge 
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gained through this Shakespearean unit will 
make students more interested in the Shakes- 
pearean Festival conducted in Memphis during 
the spring. Much of the reading of Macbeth 
should be done in class by the teacher or by 
the students. The level of the particular group 
will determine whether teacher or students 
do the reading. While most of this reading is 
done in class, students may read other Shake- 
spearean plays outside class, the slower stu- 
dents reading the simpler ones and the advanced 
students reading the more complicated ones. 
All students should enjoy the story in Macbeth* 
All students should be required to do some 
memory work, the amount depending upon the 
ability of the individual students. • Teachers 
should emphasize Shakespeare's vocabulary, 
his unusual talent for unusual expression, and 
his understanding of human nature. Explana- 
tions of exciting force, rising action, climax, 
falling action, moment of final suspense, and 
catastrophe are given in Teacher's Manual for 
Advent ures, with a diagram included, pages 
85-87. 

There is ample opportunity for writing com- 
positions, either in the form of answering es- 
say-type questions or in writing on assigned 
topics. These topics may be concerned with 
development of character or character deteri- 
oration, interpretation of famous lines, part 
played by the witches, plot development, and 
other subjects. 

BASIC LEVEL 

Students in the basic group are capable of 
enjoying Macbeth provided the teacher makes 
a special effort. The teacher must read the play 
to the class and explain sufficiently for the 
students to enjoy the story. Much of the essen- 
tial background material may be supplied by 
the teacher. Some of these slower students may 
be interested in art or shop courses. The teacher , 
should make use of this talent in having these 
^students arrange attractive and interesting 
bulletin boards. Some will enjoy making model 
Shakespearean theaters. They may develop 
oral and written compositions on topics such 
as "The Most Exciting Incident" or "The King- 
becoming Graces" (enumerated by Malcolm). 
They may discuss, in a simple way, "Macbeth's 
Downfall." 

STANDARD LEVEL 

The discussion above (with the exception 
of "Basic") applies, for the most part, to the 
standard group. They should be required to 
do a thorough study, showing some maturity 
in both oral and written discussions. They 
should be analytical in their discussions of test 
questions such as this: "Trace the deterioration 
of Macbeth's character. Avoid being too gen- 
eral in your discussion. Be able to quote, or re- 
fer to, specific lines to back your ideas." An- 
other question may be "Trace Shakespeare's 
use of the supernatural elements in Macbeth/' 



ADVANCED LEVEL 

In the study of Macbeth students in the ad- 
vanced group may develop topics similar to 
those for the standard group, but the teacher 
must expect and require sounder reasoning and 
more technical discussions. They may consider, 
for example, devices Shakespeare uses to hold 
the interest of the audience, to prevent monot- 
ony, or to offer relief. They may study De 
Quincey's essay "On the Knocking at the Grate" 
(not in text) and giv«: an analysis on it. 

These advanced students should be required 
to study Hamlet outside class and answer essay- 
type questions on it. The teacher may offer sug- 
gestions to guide them in che study — questions 
such as these: Is Hamlet consistent? Are. his 
actions properly motivated? Was the ghost 
at -fault in setting Hamlet a task that could 
do no possible good? What could be done that 
would make ;my difference? Would a dagger 
through Claudius' ribs restore Hamlet's shat- 
tered universe? Would it restore his earlier 
idealized image of his mother? In a written 
composition, these students may attempt to 
show that this is a tragedy of moral sensitivity 
in a wickexi world, the tragedy of the idealist 
come suddenly face to face with reality. Addi- 
tional Shakespearean plays should be read by 
these advanced students. 

In their study of the sonnet, in addition to 
suggestions already given, the advanced, stu- 
dents may- have this assignment: "Examine 
Spenser's Sonnet 37 and Shakespeare's Sonnet 
116. Give the rhyme scheme of each; give the 
theme of each; give the chief idea brought out 
in each quatrain of Spenser.'s and of Shakes- 
peare's; discuss the tone of each. Now, exa- 
mine the Petrarchan form used by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, page 491. Give the rhyme- 
scheme of this Italian type. Notice differences 
from that of the Shakespearean type. Give the 
theme of this sonnet; give the chief ideas; dis- 
cuss the tone. Which of these love sonnets do 
you think the most impressive? Why?" From 
this analysis, students should be able to draw 
conclusions concerning differences between the 
Italian and Elizabethan types as well as dif- 
ferences in the style of the three poets involved. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

For class study of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture, the teacher will probably choose a few 
Cavalier lyrics; John Donne's sonnet "Death Be 
Not Proud"; Milton's companion poems, "L' 
Allegro" and "II Penseroso", some of Milton's 
sonnets; an excerpt from Book I of Paradise 
Lost; one or two selections by John Bunyan; 
an excerpt from Pepys' Diary; and selections 
by John Dryden. 

It is almost impossible to teach literature 
of this period without some discussion of the 
historical background, since much of the litera- 
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ture grew out of certain conditions of the pe- 
riod. A student, for example, cannot fully ap- 
preciate and understand Milton if he does 
not understand that the poet was vitally inter- 
ested in the struggle between the King and 
Parliament and used his pen to defend the 
Commonwealth, as well as to produce what is 
considered the greatest epic poem in literature. 
A student is more sympathetic with Bunyan's 
views as expressed in his Pilgrim's Progress if 
he understands the conditions under which the 
book was written. Some attention, therefore, 
should be given to the Civil War, the Common- 
wealth, the Restoration, Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, the Puritans, Glorious Revolution, the 
Plague of 1665, and the Great Fire of London 
in 1666. Students should be aware that the 
religious force of the Puritans produced litera- 
ture of profound feeling from a simple, un- 
learned man like John Bunyan or a greatly 
learned poet like John Milton. 

Students should have little trouble in catch- 
ing the spirit of the Cavalier lyricists: they 
were gay, gallant, graceful, in love, fearful in 
the field, and sometimes satirical and mocking. 
Even the slow students will be amused at the 
flippant attitude in "Shall I, Wasting in De- 
spair," "The Constant Lover," or "Song from 
Aglaura." Students observe, however, a change 
in attitude when they read "To Althea, from 
Prison" or "To Lucasta, Going to the Wars." 

In turning from the light-hearted to the se- 
rious, students may study DonneY "Death Be 
Not Proud." Again, they will obser\e character- 
istics of the Italian sonnet. Even though this is 
a death poem and students tend to avoid dis- 
cussing this subject, most students seem inter- 
ested in Donne's attitude as shown in this 
sonnet. It is a rather consoling conception of 
death. Some students will recall Shakespeare's 
lines concerning sleep and death in Macbeth 
(immediately after the murder of Duncan) 
and may compare them with certain lines in 
this sonnet. Other comparisons may be made, 
using any number of death poems in the text 
or outside the text ("Thanatopsis" in American 
literature, Tennyson's "Crossing the Bar," 
Browning's "Prospice," Hardy's "Afterward," 
or Kipling's "L' envoi") . 

The teacher may use excerpts for the study 
of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; however, some 
students will read the whole work. The selec- 
tion from the text may be used; another inter- 
esting excerpt may be found in Long's English 
Literature which is found in many school li- 
braries. Students are more interested in Pil- 
grim's Progress if they understand the religious 
• problem- connected with the imprisonment of 
Bunyan and his writing this work. They seem 
more appreciative when they understand that 
he was spokesman for the uneducated class of 
people. They can understand the popularity 
of the work when they realize that it was one 



of the first book-length selections, the novel 
having to wait until later for full development. 
Students may compare Bunyan's use of alle- 
gory in Pilgrim's Progess with that of Spenser 
in The Faerie Queene. 

Turning to Milton's companion poems, "L' 
Allegro" and II Penseroso," the teacher may be 
able' to obtain surprising results if he deviates 
from the usual procedures and asks the stu- 
dents to outline these two poems in parallel 
columns. This may be the only time during 
the year that the teacher assigns outlining of 
a poem. The slow students may do a very sim- 
ple, brief outline with the teacher's help, but 
the more advanced students should be capuble 
of doing a very detailed outline. When these 
-outlines are placed side by side,. students are 
astonished; some become aware, for the first 
time, of the artistic talent that may go into the 
writing of poetry. These outlines will show 
clearly that the poems are largely parallel in 
arrangement and are, yet, a contrast, the one 
representing the gay, lively mood; the other, 
the pensive, reflective, turn of mind. This pro- 
cess of outlining affords an opportunity to 
study Milton's excellent word choice. Students 
read that Milton was the most learned of all 
English writers, and in outlining these poems, 
most of them are convinced that he was truly 
a brilliant poet. This study offers opportunity, 
also, to do some research in mythology. - 

In teaching some of Milton's sonnets, the 
teacher may follow suggestions already given 
for sonnet study. Many students may memorize 
"On His Blindness." In studying the short poem 
"On Shakespeare," a comparison may be made 
with Jonson's poem on Shakespeare. 

By the time students become involved in the 
selection from Paradise Lost, they are con- 
vinced that Milton, unlike Bunyan, does not 
appeal to the uneducated people. They may 
recognize that one difficulty in interpretation 
is the word order, which often follows that of 
the Latin, showing the. influence of the classi- 
cal epics. Some attention should be given to 
contrasting this literary epic with the folk epic 
Beowulf. In this poem students recognize the 
srand style of the old epics, although the poet, 
in the lines, shows that he is attempting to 
write on a theme higher than Greek poetry 
had attempted. Students should study Milton's 
magnificent language, the musical quality of 
his verse, the great imaginative force enabling 
him to transport us to spacious realms outside 
our own world, and his amazing portrayal of 
Satan as a truly great fallen angel. They should 
understand, however, that this poem is con- 
cerned with the fall of man. In other selections 
they have studied, they may be able to point 
to characters who possess some of Satan's 
characteristics, leading also to their downfall. 
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Since Pepys' Diary is considered the most 
famous diary in world literature, some atten- 
tion should be given to it, with stress put upon 
customs and happenings of the time and the 
personal, chatty style that makes it interesting 
reading material. Students may be interested in 
making diary entries of their own, using Pepys' 
Diary as a model. 

Since all teachers recognize the importance 
of gopd prose writing by students, the teacher 
should surely stress characteristics of prose 
as Dryden taught the Englishmen: clarity, sim- 
plicity, order, and grace — characteristics for 
which each student should strive in his own 
writing. The students may list all transitional 
words and phrases that Dryden uses in "An 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy." This listing makes 
them conscious of the importance ol the tran- 
sitional elements in writing a coherent essay. 
They may compare this essay with one of 
Bacon's essays. There .will be, no doubt, discus- 
sions on Dryden's criticisms of Shakespeare 
and Jonson. These discussions will furnish an 
.opportunity to determine characteristics of 
good literary criticisms. 

Students are taught that the couplet becomes 
closed in Dryden's poetry and that he is some- 
times referred to as the master of sound sense. 
From time to time during the year, students 
will study poems, in addition to Dryden's 
"Alexander's Feast," that will also show the 
effect of music on specific persons. They en- 
joy, comparing this effect with that of Timo- 
theus' music on Alexander the Great. Noyes' 
"The Barrel Organ'-' may be used in this man- 
ner or, perhaps, Browning's "Song from Pippa 
Passes." 

BASIC LEVEL 

Many of the objectives and procedures dis- 
cussed above can be carried out with the 
basic group if directions and methods are sim- 
ple. As was mentioned above, the outlines of 
Milton's companion poems may be simpler 
and not so detailed as those of the more ma- 
ture students. The teacher may, after the stu- 
dents have completed their outlines, put on the 
board more detailed outlines so that they may 
get a clearer conception than their own brief 
outlines give. These students of the basic group 
may be held responsible for the obvious ideas 
brought out in selections by Milton, Dryden, 
and the other authors, as well as for the simple 
devices used in the poetry and prose. They may, 
for example, write a short theme describing 
Satan or Hell according to the conception they 
get from Paradise Lost, or they may discuss 
the London Fire according to the ideas they 
have obtained from Pepys. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

Any or all suggestions given above may be 
applied to the standard group. Their outlines 



of Milton's poems should be detai ed, the cor- 
rect outline form required, and logical con- 
clusions reached. They may compare Satan with 
Macbeth or with a character in some other 
work .they have read. They may criticize 
Dryden's evaluation of Shakespeare and Jon- 
son. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

Any assignment given the advanced group 
should be promptly and efficiently carried out. 
From the study of the Paradise Lost selection, 
students may develop an oral or written com- 
position based on this statement: "The moral 
downfall of a potentially fine and noble being 
is a greater tragedy than that of a weakling 
or a degenerate." A detailed comparison of the 
effect of music in "The Barrel Organ" with 
that of "Alexander's Feast" may be made. 
These students should do additional research 
and study in order to have a more thorough 
knowledge of the period as well as practice 
in development of topics that will challenge 
them. They may read further concerning the 
metaphysical poets. Some may read all of 
Paradise Lost with further study of the epic. 
Students interested in music may dp research 
for a report on the development of music in 
England in the seventeenth century. A student 
may read Milton's Areopagitica and compare 
the style with that of Dryden's "An Essay on 
Dramatic Po£sy." Another may read Milton's 
"Lycidas," considered one of the three most 
famous elegies in English literature, and pre- 
pare an analysis of it. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Students will have a clearer conception of 
the time element if they connect this period 
with the American Revolution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Since it is wise to make 
the student conscious of world literature, some 
literary events which may be discussed are 
these : Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac, 
Voltaire's Candide, Paine's Rights of Man, and 
the founding of the London Times* Although 
almost every kind of writing was done during 
this period, satire was the weapon used by 
many critics of etiquette, fashion, education, 
government, and religion ; therefore, the 
teacher should strive for an understanding by 
the student of satirical poetry and prose. For 
this understanding, the student must recognize 
the various levels of satire from light, imper- 
sonal mockery to cruel ridicule. This recogni- 
tion requires mature reading skill, which some 
student, and perhaps a great many, will not 
possess. 

Since this period is sometimes referred to as 
"the Age of Classicism," perhaps there should 
be an understanding of the meaning of the 
word classicism as compared with romanticism, 
as well as an understanding of some of the 
characteristics of classical literature: emphasis 
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on artificial effects rather than nature and on 
man as a member of society rather than as an 
individual; emphasis on social position rather 
than feelings; imitation and ornateness rather 
than originality. 

Teachers may guide the students in observing 
a change in attitude and emphasis that occurs 
during this period. During the first half of the 
period attention is centered in clubs, coffee 
houses, assembly halls, and drawing rooms, 
which the rich built for their own pleasure. 
This life we see in a satirical manner in Pope's 
"Rape of the Lock." Toward the end of the 
period English people were becoming aware 
that many ideas were wrong and should be 
changed. In literature there were new tones 
of tenderness and sentiment. Warm emotion 
began to replace the earlier laughing wit. 
These changed attitudes are seen in "Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard," "Deserted 
Village," asm "Cotter's Saturday Night." 

Some teachers, to show characteristics of the 
earlier group of writers, may prefer to begin 
with Pope's "Rape of the Lock," which is com- 
posed of couplets that march like a military 
parade. The teacher should call attention to 
the closed couplet. Students may recall that the 
heroic couplet was used by Chaucer, and even 
Shakespeare would often finish a scene with 
one closed couplet. Students, of course, soon 
observe that this poem is a "mock epic." They 
may contrast the intentions of the writer of this 
poem with those of the^author of the folk epic 
Beowulf or with those of Milton in writing 
Paradise Lost. Again, some attention should be 
given to characteristics of the classical epics. 
The students may enjoy writing "modern, coup- 
lets, sometimes in a mock heroic manner, of 
corridor rush or athletic contests. Students 
should be able to explain specific examples 
of satire, the depth of these explanations de- 
pending upon the capabilities of the students. 
At the same time, they may enjoy pointing 
out choice bits of humor: 

•*But this -bold lord with manly strength 
endued, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath" of life his nostrils 
drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw." 

Some students will be more interested in 
Pops as a didactic poet than as a satirical one. 
They should memorize some of Pope's most 
famous quotable lines. 

Instead of beginning this period with a 
study of "Rape of the Lock," some teachers 
prefer using Swift's Gulliver's Travels. By this 
time many of the students have already read 
Gulliver's Travels* They read it, no doubt, for 
the fairy-tale adventure in the four unusual 



countries. Many are surprised to know that it 
is really a book for adults. The slow students 
are able to get little of the satirical meaning by 
themselves; the advanced students may plunge 
into the satirical study with more enthusiasm. 
With the teacher's help, all students may re- 
cognize the characteristics that make Swift 
an unusually good prose writer. 

Turning to the journalists, the teacher may 
use selections by Defoe, Addison, and Steele. 
Students should be aware that certain types of 
literature arise when there is a need for them. 
During this period, when writers became con- 
scious of a reading public and they recognized 
the use of their pens to bring about certain 
changes, the periodicals came into being. In 
the beginning, students will think of Defoe 
as the author of Robinson Crusoe rather than 
as the first important English journalist. The 
teacher must be sure that the students recog- 
nize, as Defoe's distinctive characteristic, his 
ability to make fiction seem fact. This quality 
they discover in both Robinson Crusoe and The 
Journal of the Plague Year. At this point, the 
teacher nay ask, "Which writer, Defoe, in 
Robinson Crusoe, or Swift, in Gulliver's! Trav- 
els, had the more difficult task in making, the 
work realistic?" The teacher should require 
sound reasoning in an assignment of this4ype. 

To continue with the journalists, students 
recognize that selections by Addison and Steele 
offer practical advice with a lively humor. 
While some writers expressed spite, bad jnan- 
ners,-and brutality, Addison and Steele taught 
geniality and courtesy. Since some authorities 
consider Addison an excellent prose writer, stu- 
dents, should make a detailed analysis of at 
least one essay of Addison's. They should keep 
in mind the definition of an essay and the char- 
acteristics of both the personal and impersonal 
essay. If they analyze ^"Party Feeling," they 
will see mood and tone (secret of the personal 
essay) and, also, well-constructed argument 
(secret of the impersonal essay). "Party Feel- 
ing" illustrates both secrets. At this point, the 
teacher may ask, "Which style do you prefer, 
Addison's or Bacon's? Why?" 

The teacher may remind students that a col- 
lection of all the Sir Roger essays forms a 
running narrative, which may be considered 
- the predecessor of the novel. 

There is no limit to the time that may be 
spent in studying Boswell and Johnson, just as 
there is no limit to the time a class may spend 
studying Shakespeare or any other famous 
writer. Some teachers will feel that little time . 
should be devoted to these two men. Others 
will be quite enthusiastic and will allow more 
time for them. Whether the time allotted is 
short or long, the students are always interest- 
ed in Johnson as an unusual personality and in 
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Boswell as the writer of perhaps the most fa- 
mous biography in the English language. In- 
terest will surely be aroused if the teacher can 
secure a copy of the magazine Wisdom (First 
Anniversary Edition, January, 1957) and show 
the class sketches of Johnson with various fa- 
cial expressions, one showing him ravenously 
and unconsciously eating his food. The teacher 
can also arouse interest by telling a lew hu- 
morous anecdotes concerning Johnson's house- 
hold: the old partially-blind housekeeper who 
would stick her thumb in the visitors' teacups 
to see if they needed refilling; Johnson's un- 
consciously pulling off the shoe of the woman 
next to him at the dinner table; his many 
superstitions an some of his humorous defini- 
tions. Before leaving these two men, students 
should give attention to why Boswell's bio- 
graphy of Johnson is a famous work, noting 
that it is made up largely of conversations 
that took place between Johnson and other fa- 
mous writers, actors, painters, and historians of 
the time. Interest is stimulated by a colorful 
picture from Nescafe Coffee Company, show- 
ing the interior of a coffee house with Samuel 
Johnson the center of attention, while Boswell, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Addison, Steele, Gold- 
smith, and others are listening to Johnson ex- 
pound. A key, identifying each person, accom- 
panies the picture. The students may compare 
Boswell's biography with twentieth century 
biographies, such as Strachey's Queen Victoria, 
as to style and devices used. 

The last group of writers in this period in- 
cludes Goldsmith, Gray, Blake, and Burns, all 
of whom may be considered forerunners of the 
Romantic Period; therefore, if the teacher pre- 
fers, he may stop at this point for mid-term 
examinations, or if time permits, he may con- 
tinue to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," GrayJs 
"Elegy," and Burns' "The Cotter's Saturday 
Night" may be referred to as the peasant 
poems — the first, Irish; the second, English; 
and the third, Scottish. Students should ob- 
serve that even though these poems possess 
some characteristics _of the earlier poet Pope, 
they also show new attitudes, with a concern 
for a peasant class common to all. The new 
idea of "brotherhood of man," perhaps the 
first clear note of democracy, is expressed in 
Burns' "A Man's A Man For A' That." Students 
will notice in Blake's "The Little Black Boy" 
that one of the most difficult problems of the 
Modern Age evidently was recognized by this 
poet in the eighteenth century. The same prob- 
lem expressed at the end of Burns' "To a 
Mouse" they will recognize later in Shelley's 
beautiful poem "To a Skylark" (man's concern 
with looking backward as well as forward, 
jvhile the little animals do not have this worry) . 
They should observe Burns' patriotic attitude, 
showing his love of Scotland and Scottish 
people, that accounts perhaps for their pride 



today in directing tourists to places with which 
Burns was connected when he lived. These last 
poems contain lines that students should 
memorize. 

BASIC LEVEL 

It is perhaps unwise to stress, with this basic 
group, the satirical element in Pope's and 
Swift's writing. They enjoy, what seems to 
them, humorous lines in "Rape of the Lock" 
and the story element in Gulliver's Travels. 
The teacher may accomplish more in teaching 
the simplest concept of satire if be uses "The 
Coquette's Heart" with this group. They have 
their own ideas concerning a flirt and are 
usually interested in Addison's humorous sat- 
ire. With Pope, perhaps more can be accom- 
plished by interpretations, discussions, and 
memorization of some of his famous quotations. 
They should have some practice in essay writ- 
ing in connection with the study of Addison 
and Steele. They may try the topic "A Fresh- 
man's Head." These pupils may do an oral or 
written report in connection with The Journal 
of the Plague Year, based on differences in the 
way the plague was handled when Defoe was 
a young- child and the way certain epidemics 
are handled today. They may develop an oral 
or written composition, "Peculiarities of Sam- 
uel Johnson." With the teacher's help, they 
should be able to get the main ideas from the 
poems by Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and Blake 
and recognize differences between these poems 
and those of the earlier part of the century. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

Any of the suggestions given in the discus- 
sion of the eighteenth century may be used 
with the standard group. One of their oral or 
written assignments may be to examine a cur- 
rent newspaper account of an important event, 
comparing it with a paragraph or two from 
The Journal of the Plague Year, thus making 
an estimate of Defoe as a reporter. They may 
attempt to write satirical prose or poetry, both 
serious and humorous. They should certainly 
practice essay writing during this period. In 
addition to writing their own essays, they may 
make a comparison of one of Addison's, essays 
with one of Bacon's; or Dryden's, thus learning 
more about the development of the essay. 

Some students enjoy doing library reports 
(oral or written) on famous persons who were 
acquaintances of Samuel Johnson : David Gar- 
rick (the great Shakespearean actor and for- 
mer pupil of Johnson's), Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(the famous painter), or almost any other fa- 
mous person of the time, since most of them 
were acquainted with Samuel Johnson. . 

Students may develop compositions from the 
following assignments: "Which writer gives the 
best picture of peasant life, Goldsmith, Gray, 
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or Burns? Defend your answer." Others may 
develop a theme from this question: "Explain 
what characteristics Burns' poems possess 
which account for the love of the Scottish peo- 
ple for the poet. Refer to specific subject mat- 
ter, ideas, and lines in your discussion." 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

The advanced students are, perhaps, the 
only ones who can actually make a study of 
selections such as "Rape of the Lock" and 
Gulliver's Travels from the satirical point of 
view, and some of these students will, no doubt, 
have difficulty. These selections, along with 
supplementary selections, should, however, 
present a challenge to these superior students. 
Supplementary materials may include Swift's 
A Modest Proposal, about the famine in Ire- 
land, or his Tale of a Tub, about religious sects. 
They should, perhaps, read Gulliver's Travels 
in its entirety. They may attempt to write sat- 
ires on the speed mania, school politics, public 
manners, or some other topic that interests 
them. 

Some of these students may do research on 
the idea of patronship. Johnson's " letter to 
Chesterfield (in text) will stimulate an inter- 
est in the system of patronship. Other students 
may read and give a review of Boswell's (and 
Johnson's) Tour to the Hebrides. If the teacher 
has a copy of Johnson's Dictionary, students 
will enjoy an examination of it. Some students 
may make a rather detailed study of the Dic- 
tionary, comparing content and style with a 
modern dictionary. These superior students 
should be able to develop interesting composi- 
tions on this question; "Samuel Johnsorf once 
advised students of English to give their days 
and nights to reading Addison. Do you agree? 
Defend your answer.-' 

These students have opportunity to develop 
interesting discussions and compositions from 
their study of Goldsmith's, Gray's, Blake's, and 
Burns' poems. The short poem "The Tiger" 
may be analyzed by students to show symbol- 
ism (tiger and lamb) , use of the question meth- 
od ("Did he smile his work to see?"), figures 
of speech ("When the stars threw down their 
spears"), and intensity and beauty of language. 

Some may enjoy using certain stanzas and 
ideas from Gray's "Elegy" ("The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave") to compare them 
with Bryant's ideas on death as expressed in 
"Thanatopsis" or Donne's "Death Be Not 
Proud." Others may analyze or evaluate Gray's 
epitaph in the "Elegy," with this question in 
mind: "Does Gray appreciate, in his own life, 
the basic values, or is he putting stress on the 
wrong values? Defend your answer." 

These superior students should study each of 
these poems in a more technical manner than 
do the other students. They should examine 



the stanza forms,, recognizing in "The Cotter's 
Saturday Night," for example, the Spenserian 
form. They may notice poetic devices of all 
kinds. The alert students may observe that 
Burns deviates from the use of the dialect when 
he is sermonizing or philosophizing. They 
should show that Goldsmith in "The Deserted 
Village," Gray in the "Elegy," and Burns in 
"The Cotter's Saturday Night" are stressing, 
to a great degree, the same idea — love and 
, concern for the peasant class of people : 

"Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content!" 

They should be able to point to specific 
lines or stanzas to show that the three poems 
contain parallel thought. 

The following question may challenge supe- 
rior students to develop interesting papers: 
"Show that Goldsmith and Gray were the dawn 
of a new day, while Blake and Burns were the 
sunrise." Another challenge may come from 
this: "Burns' poetic creed may be summed up 
in one of his own stanzas — . 

'Give me ae spark o' Nature's fire, 

That's a' the learning I desire ; 

Then, though I trudge thro' dub and mire 

At pleugh and.cart, ^ 
My Muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart.' 

Show, by using some of the selections we 
have studied, that Burns' Muse is homely in 
attire but does touch the heart." 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

Although the novel came about through a 
gradual development, the eighteenth century 
is usually given as the time of its birth; there- 
fore, some teachers may prefer to review its 
history at this time or, perhaps, have students 
study a novel or novels. The novel is not a new 
type of literature to_students in the twelfth 
grade. For several years they have read novels 
and have had class studies of novels. Even 
though the teacher may not wish to have stu- 
dents study any particular novel at this time, 
perhaps this is the most appropriate time to 
consider the development of the novel. 

First of all, the teacher may ask the students 
to enumerate a few of the best novels they have 
ever read. He may then ask a student why he 
considers a certain novel one of the best he has 
read. The discussion leads, then, to character- 
istics of a good novel' or to these questions: 
What is a novel? What is the difference be- 
tween a novel and other types of literature 
(epic, drama, romances, short story)? Next, 
the teacher may ask the students to recall 
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selections already studied that may be con- 
sidered forerunners of the novel. Through this 
discussion, they learn that before the last two 
hundred years, even before books were avail- 
able, poets recited long tales — epics like The 
Odyssey in Greece or Beowulf in England. Stu- 
dents, in this discussion, will perhaps mention 
the following as forerunners of the novel: 
The Canterbury Tales (usually considered, 
however, the ancestor of the short story) ; 
Morte d 9 Arthur (prose romance) ; Gulliver's 
Travels (a fantasy) ; and Robinson Crusoe (the 
adventure story). They should observe that 
all these selections have .one element in com- 
mon: they twist experiences of the actual 
world or exaggerate to prove a point or hold 
interest. On the contrary, the realistic novel 
deals with the world as it is; however, they 
may, at this point, recall novels in which there 
is an escape from reality. 

Teacher and students may recall that period^ 
icals sprang up during the eighteenth century 
because there was a need for them. Why, then, 
did the novel spring into full flower during 
this same period? Answers will probably in- 
clude these ideas: improvement of printing 
press, which resulted in the printing of more 
books; spread of education to more people; 
access to more money; minds that were curious 
and inquisitive; and a demand for stories 
about people like themselves (the middle 
class). Thus, Richardson in 1740 wrote Pamela 
often called 4 'the first English novel". This was 
followed by Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles 
Grandison* In response to Richardson's Pamela, 
Fielding wrote Joseph Andrews, followed later 
by Tom Jones (many, no doubt, have seen the 
movie) and by Sterne's The Life and Opinions 
of Tristam Shanty* 

The teacher may be the judge as to how far 
to trace this development at this time. He 
may suggest that they look forward to the nov- 
elists and novels listed under "Milestones of 
the English Novel." He should suggest, further, 
an attempt be made to read novels (not pre- 
viously read) from this list. 

Some teachers may prefer class study of a 
certain novel, such as A Tale of Two Cities; 
others may prefer, particularly with advanced 
groups, having individuals give rather detailed 
analyses and evaluations of specific novels. 
A group of students may select a certain nov- 
elist — Hardy, for example. One student may 
discuss events of Hardy's life that affected his 
writing; another may give a critical review of 
The Return of the Native; a second, The Mayor 
of Casterbridge; a third, Tess of the D'Urbe- 
villes; a fourth may select Hardy poems and 
short stories to discuss. 



BASIC LEVEL 

The students in the basic group should read 
novels simple enough for them to understand 
and enjoy. These may include Robinson Crusoe, 
Treasure Island, and Kim. They may share nov- 
els they have read with the class to increase 
their classmates' understanding of great novels 
and novelists. The teacher and the librarian 
may guide these * students in their selections. 
They may write reports concerning the most 
exciting incident or giving a simple explana- 
tion of plot development, with a simple evalua- 
tion of the book. These slower pupils should 
be able to arrange attractive bulletin boards 
to create interest in the novel. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

The students in the standard group should 
check systematically-the "Recommended Read- 
ing List," particularly titles with stars by them, 
and attempt to read a large number of these 
novels. Their reports should be of a more ma- 
ture nature, than those of the basic group, 
perhaps including some questions from this list: 

1. State the theme. (Example — Thomas 
Hardy stresses the helplessness of man in 
the hands of an unkind fate.) 

2. What is the basic conflict? 

3. How does this conflict express the theme? 

4. Isthe conflict logical? 

5. What is the climax? 

6. .How are the characters connected with 
the plot, setting, theme? 

= 7. Is there a change in characters? 

8. Is this change logical ? 

9. Does the setting actually contribute to 
the actions and complications? 

10. Does it provoke certain feelings within the 
reader? 

11. Give other impressions (style, satire, 
irony, pathos, symbolism, tone, choice of 
words) . 

12. Within limits of length has the writer ac- 
complished his purpose? (Could the ef- 
fect have been better achieved by the 
extension or contraction of the length?) 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

.Critical reviews showing thoughtful, logical 
reasoning and a detailed discussion should be 
required of these students. In addition to fol- 
lowing the "Recommended Reading List," they 
should continually check the list recommended 
for the Advanced Placement and attempt to 
follow these recommendations. Besides panel 
discussions of English novels or individual re- 
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views, these students may include comparisons 
with novels written by novelists from other 
countries. They may, for example, compare 
Hardy's Tess of the D' Urbervilles with Flau- 
bert's Madame Bovary (both deal with adul- 
tery and the resulting tragedy). Another topic 
which may challenge the advanced student is 
this: "Consider novels that you have read with- 
in the last few months. Which character pre- 
sented to you the most interesting, thought-pro- 
voking study? Explain." 

Other suggestions for the study of fiction 
are included in the Modern Period. 

THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

Like the Elizabethan Period, the Romantic 
Period is one of the most fascinating, colorful 
periods in English literature. Since the twentieth 
century breaks away into rambling, free verse, 
this nineteenth century is actually the best 
time to study verse forms and poetic devices* 
There is certainly a wide variety, both as to 
subject matter and form, from which to choose 
(beautiful sonnets, odes, other lyrics, and 
narrative poems). Teachers may have a tend- 
ency to feel that boys do not like this period 
because of stress put on poetry, but they should 
not be apologetic. Rather they should put forth 
a special^effort to see that all students enjoy 
and appreciate these poems, some of the great- 
est in literature. At the end of the Romantic 
Period, when a big athlete says to the teacher. 
''This is the best period yet," she will feel 
fully repaid for her efforts (and this sometimes 
happens). 

In beginning a study of this period, the 
teacher may, again, bring the students close 
to home by having them recall their study of 
writers such as Emerson and Thoreau in Amer- 
ican literature, with the interest in nature and 
the belief in transcendentalism. The teacher 
may suggest that the students in studying these 
Romantic poets keep in mind this_transcen- 
dentalist attitude and remember, also, that 
Emerson and Wordsworth were friends, Emer- 
son being one of Wordsworth's visitors. Stu- 
dents will be alert, then, in observing some 
similarities between the two poets. 

At the beginning of their study of the 
eighteenth century, the. students no doubt 
discussed the words classicism and romanti- 
cism. There may be a review of the meanings 
of these words at this time. The teacher may 
call attention to the qualities or characteristics 
of the Romantic Period, giving a brief resume 
of what students should look for and reminding 
them that by the time they have studied the 
entire period, they should be able to discuss 
intelligently each of these qualities, giving 
specific examples to prove that the specific 
quality is a characteristic of the Romantic 
writers. In enumerating these qualities (a 



strong sense of the beauty of the world around 
us, for example) the teacher, to stimulate stu- 
dents, will mention interesting ideas concern- 
ing specific works and writers. 

Some of the students will be interested in the 
writers themselves and will, as a result, read 
their biographies. Many boys and girls are 
fascinated with the handsome, restless, tempest 
-tossed Lord Byron; or the very sensitive Shel- 
ley, struggling against conventions of the so- 
ciety of his day; or the brilliant, drug-addicted 
Coleridge, who wrote few pages, but as one 
writer expressed it, those pages "should be 
bound in gold"; or the tubercular Keats, the 
apostle of beauty. Students observe, from the 
dates under the names, that many of these 
poets died at an early age. They are unusually 
curious as to why this happened. 

Turning to Wordsworth, the teacher may ask 
students to keep in mind, as they study the 
poems, these ideas : Why has Wordsworth been 
called "nature's high priest"? (By the end of 
- the stud y of Wordsworth, they should, be able 
to develop an intelligent composition on this 
topic, showing that nature was his moral teach- 
er and that he sensed a divine spirit within all 
forms of nature.) What evidence is there that 
Wordsworth placed emphasis on the part 
played by childhood in the total development 
of a person's life? Is there evidence that 
Wordsworth attempted to write, as he said, 
"In the very language of men"? Mention may 
be made of his close friendship with Coleridge 
and their publication of the Lyrical Ballads, 
which really marked the beginning of the 
Romantic Period. 

Teachers. may choose specific poems from the 
Wordsworth poems in the text or give some at- 
tention to all, concentrating on certain ones. 
* They may use "Lines Written in Early Spring" 
to show Wordsworth's extreme philosophy 
toward nature : 

"And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

These lines will stimulate a controversial 
discussion. The class may continue with 

"The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure; 
But the least motion which they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure." 

They should observe, also, that Wordsworth 
feels that nature is in tune ("a thousand blend- 
ed notes"), with the exception of man, who 
is out of tune: 

"Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man?" 
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Students are delighted with "The Tables 
Turned," since parents and teachers insist con- 
stantly that they study, whereas Wordsworth 
says, 

"Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you'll grow double/' 

The teacher may humorously remind stu- 
dents that Wordsworth evidently could not 
foresee students as they are today or, else, he 
would have been more cautious. Some students, 
particularly the gifted science students, will 
take issue with the following idea and, as a 
result, a lively discussion may follow : 

"Sweet is the lore that Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things — 

We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives." 

Attention to these lines may bring about an 
opportunity for students to use methods of 
persuasion and argument. Fifth and sixth stan- 
zas are appropriate for memory work. 

There are lines in every Wordsworth poem 
in the text that will stimulate interest- within 
students if the lines are carefully chosen and 
used. Students will be more interested in the 
little poem "She Dwelt Among the Untrodden 
Ways" if they are aware that Wordsworth by 
using an individual, Lucy, is doing what Gray 
does in his Elegy by using the dead in the 
cemetery. Both are interested in the underpriv- 
ileged. Some students memorize the second, 
stanza (violet by mossy stone), but they do not 
always agree on the interpretation. 

Wordsworth's sonnets are interesting to 
many students. They should observe the Italian 
type (like Milton's rather than Shakespeare's). 
That Wordsworth, the nature poet, has chosen 
the city London as his topic in "Composed Up- 
on Westminster Bridge" arouses their curiosity; 
they see, upon further study, that the calm, 
still effect brought about by Wordsworth's 
choice of words and beautiful figures of speech 
is what one would expect from a nature poet. 

"London, 1802" may be used to point out 
similarities with Jonson's poem on Shakespeare 
(Jonson — "thou Star of poets"; Wordsworth — 
"Thy soul was like a Star") and to stimulate 
discussion of Milton. The teacher may ask 
students to interpret the last lines. He may also 
ask if they agree that Milton traveled in 
"cheerful godliness" and took upon himself 
the "lowliest duties." Students have, then, a 
brief review of Milton. 



Students may be stimulated to concentrate 
on_"The World is Too Much With Us" by a 
question like this: If Wordsworth thought that 
people of his day spent too much time getting 
and spending, what do you suppose he would 
think of us today? 

"Nuns Fret Not" offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to stress and discuss two main ideas: 
the actual process of writing a sonnet and the 
effect of too much liberty on some people; 
young people, for example, are sometimes ac- 
tually relieved by having to abide by restric- 
tions. 

A teacher may prefer to omit the shorter 
poems, concentrating on "Lines Composed a 
Few Miles Above Tintem Abbey" and "Intima- 
tions of Immortality." Students are usually 
surprised to know that Wordsworth wrote the 
"Tintern Abbey" poem at the age of twenty- 
eight. They tend to feel that he was an old 
man when he wrote it. In addition to poetic 
devices, figures of speech, use of dignified 
blank verse, and other elements that the teach- 
er may point out, the student should" also un- 
derstand that this poem is probably the best 
for teaching Wordsworth's philosophy toward 
nature. The beginning lines will stimulate dis- 
cussion on the eff ects of travel or the effects 
of beautiful scenery on a person. At this point, 
the teacher may read parts of Wordsworth's 
"L Wandered Lonely As a Cloud", showing af- 
ter-effects of viewing the daffodils. The dis- 
cussion will continue through the effects of na- 
ture on the child and then the adult. Students 
will recall how certain elements of nature af- 
fected them when they were children. The 
summation of Wordsworth's philosophy, of 
course, will come with "The guide, the guard- 
ian of my heart, and soul of all my moral 
being." 

The teacher may use "My Heart Leaps Up" 
for an introduction to "Intimations of Im- 
mortality," pausing for interpretations of the 
line "The child is father of the man." Pupils' 
attention may be directed to Emerson© com- 
ment concerning this ode. He called it the 
high-water mark of poetry in the nineteenth 
century. Some of the brighter students or the 
teacher should perhaps supplement the short 
excerpt in the text with some additional key 
lines. For most students, it may be wise not to 
emphasize the idea of pre-existence but rather 
to put emphasis on changes in the child as he 
matures. Students may recall playing school, 
or wedding, or funeral. These recollections 
make understanding of Wordsworth's lines 
easier for the student. This poem, although dif- 
ficult for some, contains interesting and effec- 
tive poetic devices. Some of the most effective 
lines, however, are not in all textbooks. 
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As the pupils turn their attention to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, concentration will, no doubt, 
be on 'The Rime of the Ancient Mariner," a 
favorite selection with many students. Begin- 
ning with the word rime in the title, students 
are able to detect archaic expressions that 
blend with the idea of ancient mariner. They 
notice words such as eftsoons (quickly), kirk 
(church), thorough (through), and corse 
(corpse). This ballad fantasy, which is more 
or less a combination of ballad and dramatic 
monologue, offers one of the best opportunities 
in the course for studying practically eveiy 
kind of poetic device. Of all the attempts to 
create a world of illusion, perhaps none has 
approached Coleridge's "The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner," and some believe it to be the 
most famous long poem in the English lan- 
guage. 

This story may be read and studied in sever- 
al different ways, the way depending on the 
capabilities of- the pupils. Untermeyer in 
Doorways to Poetry, pages 253-277, offers 
some excellent, suggestions for its study, many 
of which are included- in this discussion.. It 
may read as the tale of a human being reborn 
through suffering and understanding. It may 
be read as an extended moral lesson. It may 
be read as a wild story, an account of incred- 
ible hardships and a miraculous rescue. It may 
be read: as an amazing blend of ternuvand ten- 
derness: It may be read for its- air of strange- _ 
ness and wonder, for the magic-haunted sense 
of some other world. But it should be read 
first of all a£ one of the greatest examples of 
narrative poetry, a communication in which 
music and meaning, realism and magic, are 
uncannily combined. 

With all groups some stress should be put 
upon poetic devices, since this poem affords 
too great an opportunity to let pass. These de- 
vices, the student should understand, Coleridge 
has used to increase the strength and vividness 
of the story. Questions such as these may help 
the student discover Coleridge's effective 
methods: 

1. Re-read the last stanza of each of the 
first six parts. How has Coleridge bound 
the parts all into one whole? (Students 
will observe that each part is connected, 
with killing the albatross.) 

2. How long has the mariner held the wed- 
ding guest? (They must estimate this 
time by using clues in the story.) 

3. Look up a description of an albatross. 
(Some are surprised at the tremendous 
size of the bird.) 

4. Give the steps by which the mariner's 
suffering began to lessen. (They see, 
here, stress put on other living things, 



a characteristic of Romantic writers. 
Coleridge,- no doubt, chose the water 
snakes purposely.) 

5. How does the poet make you realize how 
ghastly the mariner looked? (They will 
observe that the wedding guest, for ex- 
ample, fears the mariner's skinny hand, 
and that when the mariner speaks, the 
Pilot falls down in a fit.) 

6. How does Coleridge make this a weird 
story? (The specter ship, Life-in-Death, 
for example, is made terrible by repeated 
alliteration— lips, looks, locks — with ter- 
roranvoking simile or metaphor: "Her 
skin was white as leprosy.") 

7. Why is the wedding guest "a sadder and 
wiser man"? (Students may decide that 
he needed to hear the story.) 

. 8. What is the stanza form? (Ballad) 

9. Find places where Coleridge made 
changes in the length of lines. Give rea- 
sons for this. 

10. Find examples of the following: simile, 
metaphor, personification, onomatopoeia, 
alliteration, internal rhyme, color, con- 
trasts." * 

11. Give the function of interludes of dia- 
logue. (These interludes are surely an aid 
to realism, along with the use of the first 
person. They also tighten the suspense 
and deepen the suspense of impending 
gloom.) 

12. What experiences has the reader had? 
(He has been plunged into despiration, 
faced with death, and brought to life 
again. He has been both the wedding 
guest and the ancient mariner. The su- 
pernatural has become understandable: 
the poet's vision has been comprehended, 
entered, and shared. 

13. Compare this poem with old ballads as 
to metrical form, use of dialogue, use of 
description, and story interest. 

14. What do you think Coleridge meant 
by "suspension of disbelief' ? 

In answering the questions above, students 
will see that internal rhyme begins to quicken 
the short stanzas, and as the poem increases 
in speed, words begin to imitate sounds 
(onomatopoeia) : 

"The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled and roared and 
howled 

Like noises hi a swound." 

Continuing, the students see that alliteration 
enhances the effect of sound: 
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"The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, 

The furrow followed free." 

They see that alliteration and onomatopoeia 
mingle to give the contrast of loud noises and 
mysteriously hushed sounds: 

"And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge." 

Alliteration and repetition emphasize the 
spiritual and physical loneliness and heighten 
the atmosphere of horror. (Students are de- 
lighted to find the source of these "watery" 
lines, which most of them have known for 
years.) 

"Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink." 

"Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 
Alone on a wide r wide sea^- 

They see use of the power of suggestion : 

"Nor drim, nor red, like God's own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist." 

- Inanimate things become animate, the very 
stars leap through space^ and darkness becomes 
a hurrying savage animal : 

'The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark." 

Images crowd upon images, one more start- 
ling than the other: 

"As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

"Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea." 

Color must not be overlooked. The entire 
poem is an accumulation of visual and highly 
tinted effects: green ocean; emerald icebergs; 
broad, burning face of the sun; the bloody 
sun in a hot and copper sky ; the western wave 
all aflame; the hundred bright fireflags; the 
lightning that falls in a river; the sea that burns 
blue and green and white like a witch's oils; 
the still and awful red of the ship's shadow; 
the blue, glossy-green and velvet black of the 
water snakes, whose every track is a flash 
of golden fire; the crimson of the angelic 
shapes; the red lips and yellow locks of the 
Nightmare Life-in-Death. Even when the read- 
er leaves the world of enchantment for that 
of common life, the color remains— the bride 
who walks to the wedding feast is as red as a 
rose. 

After loud noises, the end seems to come 
with quiet rhythms and a great calm. The an- 
cient mariner becomes a seer, and his voice 
is that of an oracle as he bids farewell to the 
wedding guest and stresses the lesson : 



"He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small." 

Of the other poets of the Romantic Period, 
many teachers will include in their course some 
poems by Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Students 
usually enjoy studying "The Prisoner of 
Chillon" soon after their study of "The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner." They find similarities 
between the two poems: both stress love of liv- 
ing things (water snakes, for example, in "An- 
cient Mariner"; mice and spiders in "Prisoner 
of Chillon"); both characters are punished; 
the mariner's punishment begins to lessen when 
he blesses the w?ter snakes, while the prisoner 
is brought from his unconscious state by the 
caroling of a bird. 

Some attention should be given to "Apos- 
trophe to the Ocean," since it contains im- 
pressive figures of speech; it shows Byron's 
love of the grand (big) elements of nature in 
_cpntrast_teJ^ 
(daffodils) ; and it shows the stress put = on 
immortality by the Romantic poets (empires 
crumble, but the ocean remains the same) . 

Poems that make up Shelley's rbeaiitiful 
trilogy surely deserve attention : "ThiT Cloud," 
"To a Skylark," and "Ode to the West Wind." 
Students may compare Shelley's "To^a-Sfey- 
lark" with Wordsworth's skylark poems. The 
teacher should surely have students examines 
the many beautiful similes and notice (^mem- 
orize the stanza beginning "We look ^Before 
and after." Students may look for lines that 
remind them of Wordsworth's "The Tables 
Turned." 

The student should try to put himself in the 
cloud's place. Attention should be focused on 
the different phases of the cloud, such as sum- 
mer storm, winter snow, clouds at sunrise, 
clouds at night with moon and stars shining 
through, clouds as roofs held up by columns 
of mountains, clouds connected with the rain- 
bow. The line "Like a child from the womb, 
like a ghost from the tomb" shows an impor- 
tant trait of Shelley's; he may write ofc death 
and then life or of winter and then spring ("Ii 
Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?") 

In discussing "Ode to the West Wind," some 
attention should be given the stanza with the 
interlocking rhyme (terza rima), which is 
probably new to many students. This is an ap- 
propriate time to stress Shelley's tendency to 
go from death to life, winter to spring, or, as 
with the cloud, "I change, but I cannot 3ie." 
Students are interested in the lines that de- 
scribe Shelley himself: "One too like thee: 
tameless, and swift, and proud." 

Shelley's sonnet "Ozymandias" usually 
makes a deep impression on many students. 
They see the same purpose here that they see 
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in Byrjon^s "Apostrophe to the Ocean." In By- 
ron's ocleah, man's control stops with the shore, 
but "upoti -the watery pJ.dn/The wrecks are 
all : thy deed" and also "Time writes no wrin- 

-kle -brivthine azure brow!"- In "Ozymandias;" 
the: works? ol the Vain king have vanished, but 
"Th^vlone and level sands stretch far away" 

^(lust as they always have). - ^ 

Keats' "Ode on a Grecian JJfri" deserves at- 
tentions The teacher should steer this study 
soE^Bat> students see^ that another Romantic 
poet is also stressing immortality of a sort: 
when % ^this; generation has passed awayf the 
urh, r^ilLgspeak to succeeding generations its 
message that beauty and truth are one, time- 
less and changeless. Some will be interested in 
Greek art as connected with this poem and 
may do research to find out more about the 
Elgin marbles. Students enjoy discussing the 
figures on the urn, as the poet portrays them, 
especially those of the lovers who can never 
kiss, but "Forever wilt thou love, and she be 
_ fair!" ~ 

Keats! "Ode to a Nightingale," too, has the 
same element, sti^iri^iinmorta^ 

The poet says> "Thou wast not Kom|fdKdptHF 
immortal .Bird" and continues to say that this 

alien corn (Old Testament). 

"The Eve of Saint Agnes" may be used, if 
the teacher desires, as an illustration of the 

^^mntic poets' interest in history and old 
legends. Scott is, of course, one of the best 
examples for this purpose, since he actually 
brought about the popularity of the historical 

^igffigljl^^ 
to imitate the old Scottish ballads. Many of 

gtheji^ 

odp, read Ivanhoe. At this time, they may be 
encouraged to read other novels bjr Scdtt. 

Students should understand the purpose of 
Southey's ''Blenheim" and Hood's "Song of 
the Shirt," the first showing the futility of war 
and the second showing concern for the under- 
privileged. These indicate a trend that arose 
near the end of the century. Southey's poem 
indicates that the new generation demands 
r^afe^5&the :why ot^war and the resulting 
^ojg^^ftOjd,^ no doubt, hoped through this 
poem to bring about an improvement- in work- 



BASIC LEVEL 

Many suggestions have been given, the sim- 
plest of which the teacher may use with stu- 
dents in the basic group, ^remembering again 
that these students require clear explanations 
from t^e teacher and a willingness to help. 
Assistance is surely needed in the study of this 
period^ because these poems are difficult for 
the basic group. These students, in a simple 
way, should be able to develop questions like 
this: "By discussing 'The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner' show that at least two of the quali- 
ties of the Romantic Period are illustrated 
by the poem." To answer this question, these 
students should be able to discu^ love of ^na- 
ture and ^reation of fantastic dream worlds. 
TJiey !:inay^alscL write £ discussion concerning 
the prisoner's "experiences in Chillon. They 
should be able to develop a paper explaining 
why Wordsworth is referred to as "nature's 
high priest." V- -: - ; " 

STANDARD LEVEL " - - 

Most of the suggestions already discussed 

may £ ^ 

:ay$aj^i^eK^^ 



P^lge^cher, either :at this time ?isr ^iwhen stu- 
y^fe^Br^tudying other: Jssayisfa, will^surety 

on theJ^rsohal^glSntlef?qfra^ 
in fil^am GHildren^^ Stuflehts' attention will 
be gixg|tgd, also, $6 LambV, Tales from Shakes- 
peare, with stress on >ife uSe :&_^aTd^yo\in^er 
^hijd^nkih an understanding of Slfake^arg-s 
^lkysU^ . - - V: : _ - 



gnef^^sgneg^i^htegn may i^tj^^dlr^olji^g 

ithg^gdeBe^ 

therg^^ 

jfliesguest to the very end of thelsto^jKKThig 

^^y^3|E^n|tliiSiidea ; "ByronlaiMBK)i^H^^ 
are both poets of the Romantic Period. Show 
that, in some respects, 'The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner' and The Prisoner of Chillon' are 

;sin^r^3g^^ 

:0nt§gji^^ 

vt8^5ggf2|^ 
pusgi^^ 

Akgggj^ and Byron's 



k - to the 



Jhengati^ do 
research on Wordsworth's attitude SEoWani 
children as shown in his poems. _ : ~ 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

v The ^pmahB^ f iejf 
fdr*su^ 

studg^ 

izing^mSferial^rt^ 

dejitemay-^ "MaH^ith the •Hotf? 1 *=. 

._ Vachel Lindsay's "The Leaden-Eyed" (both 

studied in American literature), and Hood's 

"SMjHo]^^^^ analysis 
._a^]to:i8l£uc^j$^ rhyme, meter, poetic devices, 

content material, and purpose. 



A rather difficult but challenging assign- 
ment for these pupils is the following. "The 
following quotation, by Wordsworth, is f rorn^ 
'Preface to the Second Edition of Lyrical Bal- 
lad^ X^^^^ 
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' examples of selections you have~«tudiedrshow — — conceraing^writers-and-literature-"Of--the4ime # - 

From comments made by characters in: the 
, play, some knowledge may be gained concern- 
ing Tennyson's writing as well as that of Eliza- 
beth Barrett and Robert Browning. 

At this time, it is well to have the students 
turn to the Modern Period for the reading of 
Strachey's "Queen Victoria's Accession." This, 
too, will furnish background material for the 
period and stimulate interest in this period, as 
weil as furnish students with an understanding 
of modern biographical techniques. Some stu- 
dents may read the entire biography Queen 
Victoria from which this selection is taken. 

Another selection recommended for interest- 
ing background material is Housman ? F Vic- 
toria Regina. Some students have probfbly 
seen this! on television. This play gives * he 
students more. insight into Prince Alberto in- 
fluence, as Victoria's husband, on English 
life and: government. .They see, too, that mem- 
bers of royalty are, after all, human beings. , . 

If teachers begin the study of the period 
with The Barrets of Wimpole Street, the most 
appropriate time to study selections from the 
Brownings is immediately following the play. 
Other teachers prefer the study of Tennyson 
first. Some may prefer concentrating on the 
essays first. 



Since textbooks usually choose Tennyson 
as^S^ of the period, the 

teacher may go immediately to Tennyson's se- 
lections, showing moral seriousness (the chief 

icharac^ 
irit^ 

maysfi^ajl^ the King in 

the tenth grade. They will be interested to 

wivug aa ~ w . iifow-tlMJTenriyso^ 

Street is not included m all text books, teachers the King to the memory of Prince Albert with 
and pupils can usually work out a plan for the result that Queen Victoria rewarded him 
obtaining copies. ---.v.. ! with a title (after he was finally persuaded to 

^-Vr V; ; X """ . - : : - ^ accept it) . Since the students are familiar witji 

-- Sin^jhis play isLAofe^ifficult-to read, sty- The Idylls, the teacher may assign "The Lady 
den^smay refad: it ouMdejxlass ,"; ^oweve?, tfiey of : Shalott.- '-? Students; should recognize the 
thoroughly: enjoy ta ^similarities between 1 this and the long idyll 

in class. They are Interest '^I^Vircel.dt : - an"d^?B^a"ine? , - This short selection 

sjyejg|[ing, optimistic personality and particular- offers an opportunity fc c the study of :sym- 
ly ^Mjoy b^lifmVT^^ the students 

bringsflaughter from the group. They are alsp ^ if they have ever known anyone wh^ tried- to 
fhighJyVam used an d disgi^ted by^the large niim- jive life in directly :or who trie d to avoid active 
beriofeb^ Elizabeth paMcipatioti m life. She; may lead ; them tp/sjee 

says^ike automatay'- If there is a good reader thafeif rsiicli a person ^ suddenly jumped into the 
in class with a rather deep, severe-sounding - stream of life, after £eafs of the isolated life> 
vbic^^e^can add much to the students] enjoy- a tragedy, ^ no doubt, wou^ They, then, 

ment of the play by taking the part of Mr. apply this idea to "The Lady of Shalott," clar- 
Bai^et^ against whom the students very quick- ifying the iymbrolism. They may proceed: j;o 
ly become prejudiced. .... - try to find similarities between this short poem 

" - ^ and dra^^ 

The teacher should not overlook the study seems a preparation for the leading lady; the 
of The Barretts of Wimpole Street as ah-op- _ second, a foreshadowing of^sdmethirig to come; 
portunity for students to make obler^ations the third, the climax; and the fourth, the ca- 

- m 



that Wordsworth did or did not accomplish 
his purpose." = • 

'The principal object, then, proposed 
in these Poems was to choose incidents and 
situations fr^m common life, and to -re- 
late or describe them, throughout, as far 
as was possible in a selection of language 
really used by men, and at the same time, 
to throw over them a certain colouring 
of the imagination, whereby ordinary 
things should be presented to the mind in 
an unusual aspect . . . each of them [the 
poems] has a worthy purpose'." 

These students enjoy reading Keats' letters, 
especially those written to Fanny Bra wne, 
whom he characterized as "beautiful and ele- 
gant, graceful, silly, fashionable,: and strange." 
Based on their reading of these letters, they 
may^ develop papers to show Keats* attitucb 
toward Fanny or the problems connected with 
their courtship. 

THE VICTORIAN PERIOD - 

m is well to begin the Victorian Period with 
readings that will stimulate interest in the 
literature and a desire to study it. One of the 
best selections for creating an interest in the 

Periffd^ 

it pictures the life of a Victorian family and, 
at the same time, gives students a rather inti- 
mate insight into Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning's courtship. Pupils are much more 
interested, then, in studying these two poets. 
Many students are stimulated from their study 
of this play to read biographical material con- 
cerning these famous lovers in literature (Win- 
war's Immortal Lovers, for example, or Waite's 
How Do I Love Thee? or Virginia Woolf's 
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tastrophe. Students are interested to know 

Camelot (Lancelot, of course), and they see 
the irony in Lancelot's line "She has a lovely 
face/' Attention should be called to choice of 
words. In presenting the glitter of Lancelot, 
for example, Tennyson uses dazzling, flamed, 
sparkled, glittered, golden, blazoned, silver, 
shone, burning flame, glowed, burnished, 
flashed. 

Students in the twelfth grade are familiar 
with the character Ulysses from their study 
of the Odyssey in the ninth grade, and they en- 
joy concentrating on his attitudes in later life 
by studying the selection "Ulysses." They may 
interpret- certain lines and show how they fit 
into the whole poem, lines such as "I am be- 
come ainame"; "Lam a part of all that I have 
met"; "How dull it is to pause, to make an 
end,/T^o_ rust unburnished, not to shine in use !" 
or 'He works his work, I mine." Tennyson, per- 
haps, thinks the world needs both types, repre- 
sented by Ulysses and his son TeTemachus ; one 
suited to stay in Ithaca and rule, while the 
other contrives "to strive, to seek, to find, and- 
not to yield." - — : _„ 

A study of the short selection from "Locks- 
ley Hall" results in interesting discussions con- 
cerned with science and world situations, and, 

xit thggjari^to 

power to picture what has actually come to 
pass: "heaven filled with commerce," "airy 
navies," "federation of the world." Some of 
the brighter pupils may put thought on the line 

-^ndig^ldhdl^arf^ 

universal law." Would that be an ideal condi- 
tion? Should the "kindly earth" slumber? 

In beginning a study of "In Memoriam," the 

class^it^cc^ 

elegygKaividUal ? students^have pei 

in the course given analyses of Milton's "Ly- 

cidas" and Shelley's "Adonais," and they learn 

th a t: t^ 

Memoriam" are referred to as the three great- 
est elegies inr English^ ^liJerXture; Some pupils 
^enjp^#§ing research :£i^h¥r flffa^^^^ 

lam ^ 
Tenri^q^^ 

for writing their elegies, the pupils notice, 
were not the same as Tennyson's. They may 
think of this selection as the thoughtful analysis 
ofc oigy^lif e's jrrjiatest pi^bleifi^nd the^ ^illt 
see th^gs Terinys^^^ 

od of grief, he realized -Ki8^a%k:-6f^matitfity 
("confusions of a wasted youth"). A more 
mature attitude is seen, however, in Tennyson's 
later lines : "Believing where we cannot prove" 
or "We have but faith; we cannot know ;/For 
knowledge is of things we see/' Attention may 
be focused on the similarities between this 
poem and works of Wordsworth and Shelley; 
for exaTmple, "And every winter change 4 to 



spring" is much like Shelley's "If Winter comes, 
^n^pnngJie^aii,bjBhin d_?_" A g ain, "Th at not a 



worm is cloven in vain" reminds one of Words- 
worth's philosophy. 

Tennyson's death poem "Crossing the Bar" 
may be appropriately studied * last. Pupils 
should study each word or line for a double 
meaning, beginning with the title. They usually 
feel that Tennyson's attitude in this poem is an 
outgrowth of h s long period of grief over the 
death of Hallam — that he has learned his les- 
son which he expresses in the lines "And may 
there be no sadness of farewell,/When I em- 
bark." Pupils may compare this with other 
death poems, such as Keats' "When I Have 
Fears." 

Whether pupils study the Brownings before 
or after the study of Tennyson probably makes 
little difference, but studying The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street before a study of the Brown- 
ings does make a difference. If the play has 
been studied, students will be interested in 
learning more about the poetry of this couple. 
They may begin by attempting to point out 
l^ralj^ 
a]^fl^^ 
araplef^i^ 

"^^s^rio^^fehol^^hee^^ is^^Not3)ffith; 

b^^Lcype^^ 

play, whenlEljz^ 

Rdbe^ 

the will to live. Sonnet 6, with the line "Go 
from me" will cause the students to recall 
Elizapt^ 

n^t^aterial izer 6irls:^ay :mem^n ze iin esSin 

® pyiSf morizing^lines s 

ception of love. . T 



As the students turn to Robert Browning, 
iey may question their own abilities to inter- 
pret his poetry, since they remember that in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street Bro wnifi^ f £ileji 
to interpret Shis^^ownv liilf s, 5inall^y s^yin^, 
"Well, Miss Barrett, when that passage was 
written only God and Robert Browning under- 
stood it. Now, only God understands it." Pupils, 
however, particularly ^dth^ boys^ en joy Brown- 
ing's rp<>etry. They quickly: fiotice in "Give^a 
Rpuse'^ ihd^Boot and^ a d 

Musculine-typjB^oetry that seems 1 appropriate 
as, a product' of Browning. "Give a Rouse" is 
perhaps the best selection to use in showing 
the effect of monosyllables — a rugged, cheer- 
ing effect and a non-musical effect ("To whom 
used my boy George quaff else") . Students are 
usually surprised that the use of one-syljabled 
^wprds jean produce i this^eff ect. * ~V- • 

Turning to the little selection from "Pippa 
passes/' th| teacher may suggest that some 
students do additional reading fr^ the long 
selection, " noting particularly Jhe effect of 



Pippa's songs on others. They may compare 
Jhis^effect^ith^hat^fJHnLothe us in "Alex- 
ander's Feast/' Students should memorize 
these lines not only for the beauty of the lan- 
guage, but also for the parallel structure. 
These eight lines offer a perfect example^ of 
parallel structure, which is one of the chief 
rhetorical principles to be mastered by twelfth 
grade pupils. . 

Since the study of Browning presents one of 
the best opportunities for an understanding of 
the dramatic monologue, special attention 
should be given to "My Last Duchess' or "Love 
Among the Ruins/' "My Last Duchess" is per- 
haps preferable, since it -is one of the most 
popular monologues. First of all, the student 
must understand what is meant by a dramatic 
monologue. They see that the poet does not 
have an easy task, since only one person ap- 
pears in the poem, and he not only must bear 
his own side of the drama but also must imply 
in his answer certain questions," gestures, and 
even attitudes of the person we infer to be 
present. All students may do \sl written analysis^ 
bufcthe teacher; will not expect a,hs^ers r 6fAthe 
samgguajity.^ 

^lUan|itijo^^ (rhyme : 

and meter), purpose of the envoy's visit, and 

mSt^ds-gt-secur^ 

these questions may also be included: 

1. What methods make the poem success- 
ful? (The superior students may include 

^Mfr^oi^aj^ 
: include conversational tone, interest in 
character, suspense, and clever phrasing.) " 

2. What are the characteristics of the Duke? 
How do you know? 

3. What are the chief characteristics of the 
last Duchess? How do you know? . 

4. What is behind the jealousy? (Is this a 
deep love on the part of the Duke or fail- 
ure to possess completely for himself? 
^Dogs he desire his wife a^ 

or as an ornament for his palace?) 

5. What is the purpose of the entire story, 
from the viewpoint of the Duke? (T6>ih- 
form the emissary what the Duke expects 
in a wife.) .. 

6. What is the author's purpose? (Presen- 
tation of a scene of Renai^ar.ce Italy, 

^presenting people atva crisis in their lives. 
He wishes to give a certain flavor that he 
found in the age and to give the charac- 
ters and the psychological impulses be- 
hind them.) .. ; 5 

7. What happened to the Duchess? How do 
you know? # _ = 

8. What characteristics do you think the 
Duke expects in his next wife? Explain. 



9. What evidence is there that ^he takes 
pndejnhis art collection ? - s * ' 



10. How^ do you account for the Duke's in- 
sistarice that - the emissary accompany 
rather than follow him ? 

In developing discussions of this type, stu- 
dents should always quote specific lines to back 
their ideas. 

- "Prospice" is an excellent example to- use 
for an understanding of Browning's philosophy 
anJ attitudes. -As'he looks-forward to death 
as "one fight more/The best and the last!" 
students are^ reminded of his philosophy in 
dealing with Elizabeth Barrett: "If you re- 
main to the last beyond my reach I shairdie 
proud and happy in having, spent a lifetime 
fighting to gain the_ richest- prize a man was 
ever offered," or as he expressed his attitude 
another time, "A man's reach should exceed 
his grasp, or iwhat's heaven for ?" Pupils may. 
compare "Prospice" with Tennyson's "Gross- 
ing the Bar" or Hardy's "Afterward." They 
may Kaye an -oral d 

death is selfish— to meet Elizabeth ("I shall 
clasp thee again"), with the observation, of 
course, that the last line includes God ("And 
with God be the rest!") . 

Teachers may sandwich essays by Carlyle, 
~ L Macaulay, Newman, and Huxley between poets 
tfeiH^ent^iuipi^^ 

should observe the style of each writer, keep- 
ing in mind other essayists already studied. 

31he^n^|j^ 
j^^thjfes^^ 

aulay; the thoughtful style and noble stand- 
ards of Newman and the scientific interest 
and method of presentation of Huxley's "A 
Liberal Education." Students usually enjoy 
participating: i^ 

the study of Newman's and Huxley's essays on 
education, with one pupil being responsible for 
presenting Newman's ideas; a second, Huxley's 
ideas r^^i^vsiy^^ 
given by our own school system; and a fourth, 
discussing what is lacking in our system to 
- pr^pftr^zf of rH 
excellent! 
are given proper guidance. 

The teacher may want to include, in the 
study of this period, .some poetry selections 
from Arnold, the Rossettis, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's H, M, S. Pinafore, Stevenson, Hardy, and 
Kipling. Since a short story unit is usually stud- 
ied immediately after the Victorian Period, 
why not leave the stories of Stevenson , Hardy, 
arid Kipling until the other stories are con- 
sidered? 1 v 



Matthew Arnold's "Dover Beach," like "In 
Memoriam," offers another opportunity for 
students to see thfe doubting ^tendency that 
-maiiy-dfJAe^wjitej^ possessed^ They m ay think 
of parallel examples among present^day^writ=— 
ers. Much scientific progress was taking place 
then, as it is now. Some people, including 
writers, always have difficulty keeping up with 
the fast pace of scientific development; they 
seem to question .those things they do not un- 
derstand =and have difficulty reconciling 
science and religion. Whereas Arnold says, 
"The sea of faith/ Was once, too, at the full/' 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, though, in "The Sea 
Limits" ends with "And Eartli, Sea, Man, are 
all in each." - , / : 

Pupils particularly those interested in art, 
enjoy "Silent Noon" and "The Woodspurge" 
as paintings done with words rathe_r/_tharijwiith_ 
brushes. They recognize Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti as^an artist, and some of the art students 
are usually interested- in doing research on the^ 
Rossettis. .. . " 

A^l^^pupils: have .pr^bably^ gar^ cipatedjinL ! 
staging H. M. S, Pinafore, and are, ^hegfqigu 
familiar with the selections. Many of them, 
h^>w^ probably ~-_ 

f aile1||l^^^ _ 
verse. At this time the ^^^He^nffiji^iiiSV 
tteife^g^ti^ ~~ 
lishiftp|^(na^^ 

lad" (the self-made man and the British navy) 
and to the many-syllabled words and unexpect- 
ed rhymes. " 

^ SteyJSpri'S: essay "El Dorado" appeals to 
many pupils. They give considerable thought 
to the theme that sa|]sfaetig^ 
the effort toward a ^ ^i^l^lfi^th^ ffi^tK 
final attainment of it. They wonder, for ex- 
ample, just, how they will feel after they have 
received their diplomas. By this time, some 
^^a^ea^^ 
grad^fipnc They- enj 

young man who, when he had read all of Car- 
lyle, cried, "What! is there no more Carlyle? 
Am I left to the daily papers?" or to Alexan- 
der's weeping because He had no more world 
to conquer. . 1 . ~ ^ 



With Hardy's poems, students should look in 
"Afterwards" for unusual and effective com- 
binations of words. They should see that the 
speaker, in this death poem, stresses ideas that 
other poets do not mention; he is concerned 
with what people will say about him after his 
deatfeEupils^e 

an eyelid's soundless blink," a good example 
to show sensitivity of a poet, his recognition 
of something that occurs hundreds of times a 
day that people take for granted. How annoy- 
ing, though, would be the squeaking of an 
eyelid! Many students consider this for the 
first time* Everyday, commonplace happenings 



in life are further seen in the harrowing of 
clods (by the man with the mule), the smoke 
from the couch grass, and "a maid and her 
wight" Jn Hardy's "In Time of the Breaking 
— of^Natrbns." Wars'-annals-fade, but these are 
familiar scenes with every generation. 

Turning to Kipling's poetry; an interesting 
discussion may arise concerning the treatment 
of soldiers during peacetime. This discussion 
develops as they read "Tommy" and see the 
contrast between treatment of the Anglo- 
Indian soldier in time of war and time of peace. . 

Boys particularly like "The Ballad of East 
and West," which brings together two young 
heroes, the Englishman and the Afghan, and 
thus unites East and West. Students enjoy^the 
swinging meter, vivid imagery; and powerful 
diction. In recognizing the- theme, students 
must not stop with "East is Eastl and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet." They 
must realize that East and West do meet 
through people themselves. . ' - 

ersVshlprd;^^ 

this century (the 1800's) produced many of 

r Aystej^SSbi^ 

Trollope, Meredith, Eliot, Hardy, and Steven- 
son. Throughout the year, ^afdKers^vill^sfi^ 
^lfeimp^^ 

c^urage^ ^M^tS^o^Seg^^ieir Novels;: At to| 

end of the eighj^nthjxe^ 

ntentfpri^^ 

on the novel, including writers of the Victorian 

E^r4^^ 

eliftfein^^^ affd 

iioVtHs^^the b 

Eroin^ 

cu&ions^*^ 

eluded in the program. - ~ 7;- . 

^ \ __ 7 BASIC LEVEL " ; 

-From theisug^ 
er. ma^ 

basic ^o^p>Maffy^in thisf^rbu p ^ wiir tHoroUgHly 
enj oy, for example, The Barretts of Wiinpole 
Street and biographies of the Brownings. With 
the teacher's help, they can get some of the 
main ideas from the poems and essays. They 
may enjoy Treasure Island or Captains Coura- 
geous* Y^> 7 \ - ^ - r 

These students should be able to write simple 
discussions on the following ideas: 

1. Describe the picture you see in "Silent 
Noon." : -V- 

2. What is the story in "the Ballad of East 
and West"? What is the purpose of using 
the narrative element in the poem? »- 

3. Hafdy's "The Darkling Thrush" refers to 
the death of what two things? How do 
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and manners of Victorian family life with start- 
ling vividness, and it makes of its hero and 
heroine realistic believable persons/' On an 
essay-type test, they may give a detailed dis- 
cussion of Huxley's "A Liberal Education/ 1 in- 
cluding main ideas and style and also why they 
agree or disagree with his ^philosophy. They 
may *be asked to show, by discussion, that 
"Flower in the Crannied Wall," "Ulysses," and 
"Locksley Hall" illustrate^three different char- 
acteristics of Tennyson. Some lines from each 
poem should Ue quoted. 

ADVANCED LEVEL 

Again, this period, like all the others, pre- 
sents the opportunity for these students to do 
research,-to read additional materials, and to 
present interesting oral and written analyses 
and discussions. A very bright student may 
want to delve- into Browning's masterpiece, 
The Ring and the Book. Another may be inter- 
ested in reading all of Tennyson's "In Memo- 
riam" or "Locksley Hall. 1 ' All will, no doubt, 
read many novels from this period. A logical, 
mature discussion, backed with specific exam- 
ples, should-result from this question: Compare 
and contrast Newman's "The Educated Man" 
with Huxley's* "A Liberal Education" as to 
style and subject matter. Which do you think 
has the sounder philosophy? Why? 

_ Some of these students are usually interested 
in, reading additional selections from Dickens' 
Pickwick Papers, with* the xjhiefr assignment 
being to show Dickens' methods of making this 
his^mostTiumorous work. ? 

They should be able, on an essay-type test, 
to give^a detailed discussion of this question : 
Compare and contrast Tennyson's "Crossing 
the Bar" with ^Browning's -"Prospice." B<egin 
with the titles and continue to "the end of the 
poems/ • . 



as tney do assigned or suggested library boons* 
The brighter students in the classes can give 
interesting reports on certain selections. 

This period furnishes an opportunity to study 
types of literature . Adventures in English 
Literature by Inglis and Spear groups all selec- 
tions into specific types; short storyrbio^raphy, 
essay, drama, and poetry. Some teachers as 
mentioned above, prefer beginning the year 
with a study of the short story. Since nearly 
all pupils enjoy reading short stories, the 
teachers feel that during the extreme *y hot 
weather when school first begin* more may 
be accomplished by using the short stories. 
Other feachers*prefer having students^ study 
the short story^ unit at the beginning of the 
Modern Period. During this last six weeks, 
many students- are tired, and twelfth grade 
students have interruptions in connection with 
invitations and other factors involved in their 
graduation. At this time, too, the short story is 
useful in holding their interest. No matter when 
the short stories-are studied, most students are 
interested in them. = 

Short Story 

There are, no doubt, as many ways to teach 
the short stories as there are individual teach- 
ers. The method that accomplishes best results 
for one teacher may not bring these results for 
another. J*, however; students have access to 
good short stories and a time is allotted for 
reading "them, a certain degree of success is 
assured. An attractive bulletin boards helps" 
stimulate Jiiterest. Th^ teacher may *bring to 
her room from the library collections of short 
stories. Since students study American writers 
of short^stories iri the eleventh graded perhaps 
these collections for twelfth grade students 
should include ! many of the best British writers. 
If she has been notified ahTead of time ahdigiv- = 
en a list of English writers :"5f . the short jstory, 
the librarian will have these bopks on a cart, 
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Short Stories 



For an intensive study of short stories the 
committee recommends such authors as 
Bierce, Porter, Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Faulkner, and Welty. ^-^--^P^L^?^ 



Poetry 



ERJC 



The committee makes the following sug* 

g^tio ifer-; : nk_j 2'^ 7~_7- * '? 

iv^ Although a survey is not desirable, 
, an advanced placement course 
s^uld ^^n^^^2Ltt^ of poetic 
J ^xp^nence :by m 
from different periods of English 
literature, V ^^-^7^7 

2. In the study of twentieth-century 
poetry chief attention should lie 
paid to such writers as Frost, Ran- 
som, Ho usffiSn^ and^HardyV - 

3. A study of narrative poetry might 
well include "The Rape of the 
Lock," "The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner", "The Eve of St Agnes", 

- selections : from The Canterbury 
Tales, and_ selections f rloffi^Pira- 
dise Lost 1 % :7 > 7 

4. The committee ^reconf^ 

an intensive study of several poems 
By a single '^ivA^f^f^i^^Syii^ 
aspect of the basie'training in close 
analysis. " r . " -_ --' 



The committee feels that selected essays 
and other nonfictional works should be 
those which can be studied with special 
attention' to literary effects and the artis- 



To take a backward look. ' 

These are the days when skies resume 
(5) The old, old sophistries of June, - - 
A blue and gold mistake. ' 

O fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
. Induces my belief, 

(10) Till ranks of seeds their witness bear 
= And softly through the altered air 

i_7. O last communion in the haze r " "- - - : • 
(15) Permit a child to join :^ : - : 7^7 f : 

Thy sacred emblems to partake 
- Thy consecrated bread to take , 
And thine immortal wine. 

lT"Shpw how certain wofdsind- phraiS in the 
firsfot^b stanzas establish the setting (time 
and region) of this poem. l 

2 - If you were outlining this poem, what main 
divisions would you make, and why? 

3. Explain line 7i ^ \ 

4. State as exactly as you can what the image- 
ry*of ^ the 
effect of the experience on the poet. ... 

I. ^^^o^^beA<M. if the third line of each 
stanza were equal in length to the first two? 
Explain fully. i ^ : 

6. Discuss the aise of rhyme in the i poem, 

"The eiperfehced reader evaluates in end- 
ing, not by whether it is happy or unhappy, 
but by whether it is convincing. In other words, 
he wants the ending to follow loricalhr from 



If the teacher desires to limit the study to 
British writers, a list such as the following 
may be put on the board or mimeographed for 
students so that they may know which writers 
are British. (Most of the- collections will in- 
clude writers from different countries.) 



Doyle 


Hardy 


Stevenson 


Barrie 


Conrad 


Jacobs 


Morrison 


Moore 


Kipling 


Huxley 


Bennett 


Woolf 


Galsworthy „ 


James 


Pickthall 


=. Forster 


Mansfield 


Hudson 


Maugham 


Knight 


Neal 


OTlaherty 


Wells 


Lawrence 


Lover \ 


Wilde 


Dickens 


Scott 


Collins 


s O'Connor 


Dahl 


Gordimer 


Sansom 





The teacher may add to the list or remove 
names of writers she prefers not to include.^ 

First of all,, there should probably be a pre- 
liminary discussion of fiction. Students may re- 
call something of the history of the short story 
from the study of American literature; The 
early history will include Irving, Poe, and 
Hawthorne. Teachers may find an excellent 
discussion of fiction, as well as the other 
types of literature, in An Approach to Liter** 
ture / by Brooks, Purser, and Warren. These 
authors say that although the length of the 
short Lsfejfp is usually gonsidereid to be under 
10,000 words, the novelette between 10,000 



student should carefully examine Inglis and 
Spear's Adventure* in English Literature for 

an analysis of Maugham's "The Verger*", 

The teacher may write on the board a form 
fqr the student to follow for each story he 
reads, or he may give each 3 student the mimeo- 
graphed form. Suggestions for this form may 
be taken from the discussion of the novel at 
the" end of the^ eighteenth century, or each 
teacher will perhaps have a form he prefers.- 
The teacher should be careful, However/ not to 
make this written form too difficult a chore. 
Students maty write these brief discussions on 
4" x 6" -cards^Bef ore the study is completed, 
each student may choose one story for a rather 
detailed written analysis. Since some stories 
are four or five pages long, while others are 
forty pages long and since some students read 
more rapidly than others, perhaps a minimum 
number of pages may be required, with bright- 
er students reading beyond this number. The 
reading will also include stories in their text- 
book. It is not necessary to test students^on all 
stories. The teacher will know who is reading 
conscientiously. She may include on the test 
the stories in the text, and perhaps it is well 
first to review or discuss these stories with the 
students. If there is little time, then this may 
be a quick review* 

If this procellure is used to teach the short 
story unit, students have an opportunity to 
discover: authors new to them. It is quite re- 
warding to hear a student say. "I had not 
known before I started reading these shoift 
stories that Somerset Maugham is such a good 
writer. I surely want to read more stories and 
novels by hinu" * 

Poetry 

For the modern poetry unit, if time is limited] 
teachers may select poems that will show stti- 
dents typical characteristics of modern poetrjr, 
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as well. Although a Whig he seems a gentleman" is a not uncommon characterization in 
his diary. He was pompous, suspicious, and secretive; he had no humor; he could be vin- 
dictive; and he saw spooks and villains. He was a representative Southern politician of the 
second or intermediate period (which expired with his Presidency), when the decline but 
not the disintegration had begun. 

, But if hi3 mind was narrow it was also powerful and he had guts. If he was orthodox, 
his integrity was absolute and he could not be scared, manipulated, or brought to heel. No 
<>ngij^fi^ 



(20) 



how to get things done, which is the first necessity of government, and he knew what he 
wanted done, which is the second. He came into office with clear idea3 and a fixed deter- 
mination and he was to stand by them through as strenuous an administration as any before 
Lincoln s. Congress had governed the United States for eight years before him. But Polk 
was to govern the United States from 1845 to 1849. He was to bt the only "strong" Presi- 
dent between Jackson and Lincoln. He was to fix the mold of the future in America down 
to 1860, and therefore for a long time afterward. That is who James K. Polk was. - A 
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Answer the following questions, so far as 
possible, in your own words. 

1. What does the author intend to illustrate 
by the quotation from Polk's diary (line 
10)? V 

' 2. What is the principal point made in the 
first paragraph? A ;VV .: 

3. Wha£;is th| ;-jpindparp^int- ! naade-- in the 
- second paragraph? y 

4. In.tKCil&htiO^ 

/'unequivocal answer" (line 3) favorable 
or unfavorable to Polk? Explain briefly. 

5. Comment on the^ehoice of wcTrds in the 
f irsg^entence qi--nk^^s.pi-2:-\Gi^Wo^'~ 
three other examples of the same stylistic 
devibfein the parage.- '* : '* A A 

6. Whafeis curious or unexpected about the 
wording of the last sentence of paragraph 

two?Av - : A- A 

7. Is the Author's approach to his subject 
positive or tentative? Defend your answer 
by specific reference to the text. 



Study the following poem carefully before 
starting to answer the questions. 

On My First Son ^ A 

Farewell, thou child of my right hand, 

and joy; ----- A - 

My sin was too much hope of thee, loved 

boy. A 
Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I 

thee pay, ~r A \ 
Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. * 
O could I lose all father now ! for why 
WillAn&i^ lament the state he should 

envy^-A A A -'A 
To have so soon 'scaped the world's and 

flesh's rage, 
And \iW ^zother misery, yet age? 
Rest iri soft peace, and asked, say, "Here 
: = doth lie / ; _ A _ 
Ben Jonson his best piecTe of poetry ; 
For whose sake henceforth all his vows 
be such 

As what Ke^loves may never like too 

ft 

-Ben Jonson (1573? - 1637> 
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sucjh as free verse, contemporary subject mat- 
ter, new treatments subject matter ("stream 
ot consciousness'?), complexity, and compre- 
hensiveness. The one-world idea may be 
stressed again as pupils turn to T.-S. Eliot and 
_W.H.~Auden. - 



Students will find, however, that a great 
many poets attempt to do, both with subject 
matter and traditional patterns, exactly what 
some of the best poets in the past have done. 
Pupils see in Yeats "The Lake Isle of Innisfree" 
the influence of Thoreau or in his "The Fiddler 
otDooney" the effect of mdsic ( which reminds 
them of Dryden's "Alexander's Feast"). As 
they study the little poem "Silver" by Walter 
de4a Mare, in addition to variety and intensity^ 
for Hie first tinie they may recognize (if the 
teacher guides them) who actually sees this 
silver sheen on the dog, dove, mouse, stream, 
and all the other elements : "This way, and 
that, she [the moon] peers, and sees/ Silver 
fruit upon silver trees." The moon, herself, sees 
the beautiful effect. Since she herself makes 
the silver world that she sees, the student may 
ask himself, "Is it true that any observer colors 
the world that he sees in some degree by his 
very act of looking at it?" Gibson's "The 
Stone" may be used to show the chiseling ef- 
fect of abrupt lines: s. -: ^ ? ^ * t 



She eyed each stroke, 
And hardly stirred ; 
She never spoke 
A single word." 

Even the ending is abrupt: 

"Next night I labored late alone, 
To cut her name upon the stone." 



This ending presents an excellent opportu- 
nity to remind pupils that a sermon, or speech, 
or student theme is more effective and impres- 
sive if the speaker or writer ends when he has 
said what he has to say. Many good oral and 
written compositions are ruined because the 
speaker or writer cannot stop. Gibson's "The 
White Dust," one sharp, impressive contrast, 
is excellent to make students pause momen- 

_"* -ptqpg^, /- o v v^£ : :_ 

- Had settled ; and, in settling, crushed just 
then - - »■ ^ y -- , : r r ■-- 

\<- The life out of six men : 

k But I, ungue^ing^ 

At the fresh crack, and rose impatiently 
j.y Tp wipe the d^ : ftj^j^Mbh^&ny^ 

r^Since Masefield is present poet laureate, the 
little poems,_ in/any tertbobk,~shduld HaW cori- 
sideratioih Thes£ may mclude "Sea Fever," 
^Aiporisecration," "LSugh ^ BiB^eriy," or 
others. v 



Noyes' 'The Barrel Organ" may be difficult 
for slow students, but, with the teachers help, 
they can get the general idea; Some textbooks 
omit key lines which show the .effect of the 
music on specific individuals: the thief, the 
4nodish_wjDim^,^he Oxford man, the laborer, 
* and the demirep. These hnes should be^pointed- 
out to students. 

Rupert Brooke's "Great Lover" surprises pu- 
pils—the title misleads them. After they have 
cqhsidered4he:thin^ the speaker loves (friend- 
ly br^a^, rainbows, radiant raindropsr kindli- 
ness of/sheets, male kiss of Jblankets^ smell of 
old- clothes, hair's fragrance, holes in the 
. ground^ new-geeled sticks, and others), it is 
surprising what they can write down on paper 
as their loves. 



Sassoon's "Base Details," which shows re- 
sentment against war ^ prafsente another^o^por- 
tunity for discussing a controversial question : 
What about the ^majors at the base who 
"speed glum heroes up the line to death"? Pu- 
pils "take sides" in this discussion. r: = ; ; , 

Some pupils are particularly interested in 
S^nder*3sihce in the sp_ringS5^®i4i^^ade 
a visit ij Memphis and a few pupils in the 
classes probably talked with him. Students may 
concentrate on "The Express" with its steadily 
mounting speed, then smooth movements, un- 
til they stop to parley over the last two lines: 

"Wrapt in her music no bird song,, no, nor 
bough 

Breaking with honey buds, shall ever 



a con- 



They recognize this attitude as 
trast to that of Wordsworth. 



Other modern poems may be substituted for 
the ones mentioned or may be added to them. 

Since Igachers, will feel pressed ]for time the 
lastesLx^wi*^ the 
Modern Period, perhaps only a short time will 
be required for the modern biography. Not too 
feuch^me^ll^inee^ 

stress on biographical writing throughout the 
ye^0fa^^ John- 
son in the eighteenth century, no doubt most 
teachers guided students into a rather thrrough 

ffisji^ipnf^cha^ 

cal writing. By this time students have perhaps 
already examined Strachey, one of the pioneers 

in^enliyeni^g; 

"Queen Victoria's- ^€^fi^ 9T- ^d:^Peii^^ in 
"|hg ;Ea^|^ 
itec^n witlh^^ 

of the author, students will fei especially inter- 
ested in SaghaKs ^Thp Death of Ghandhi.^ 
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Students should be reminded again that 
modern biographers present the whole person- 
ality, virtues and weaknesses, successes and 
failures; They also employ the fiction devices 
of incident, conversation, suspense, and climax, 
resulting m a cross between a completely docu- 
mented biography and a biographical or his- 
toncal-4iovel,^a biography. wliich^today_rivals 
the novel in popularity. 

Essay 

Turning to the modern essays, the teacher 
may guide the pupils in a quick review of the 
essayists they have already studied, showing 
how the essay has developed: Bacon, Dryden, 
Addison and Steele, Lamb, Stevenson, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Newman, and Huxley. Definition of 
the essay and characteristics may be reviewed. 
The students should already be familiar, to 
some extent, with the essayists included in 
Adventures. When reading "A Guide to Brit- 
am, the introduction to the anthology, they 
became? acquainted with J. B. Priestley. Many 
pupils included Orwell, Woolf, and Porster in 
their short story unit. . From their history 
courses, other reading, and from television, 
students by this time have become acquainted 
with Churchill and his speaking and writing. 
They usually enjoy the humorous, informal 
characteristic of Priestley's essays, the humor 
of Leacock, and the style and subject matter 

S ^ an Elephant" and 

Woolf s "Modern. Letters." 

x The teacher should take time for students 
.% e ^ mi 2. e ^fully the excerpt from Church- 
ill s 1 he Gathering Storm and his sper-h to the 
House of Commons, "The Miracle of Dunkirk." 
They should study Churchill's style by noting 
the directness and clearness of hi, sentences, 
his use of repetition for emphasis, his use of 
parallel construction and balanced sentences, 
and hw emotional appeal. Students may com- 
pare Churchill's use of rhetorical principles 
with those used by John F. Kennedy in his 
"Inaugural Address." " y 

This is an opportune time for students to 
write essays. They may first outline one of the 
essays m their text and then try to develop a 
similar one. \ ^ K 

i^f?' coming to modern drama, students, 
at this time, are also familiar with some mod- 
ern plays. Students in the advanced group have 
perhaps already studied Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral, all groups have probably studied 
Besier's The Barretts of Wimpole Street and 
may have read modern plays as outside read- 
ing. Some students will be interested in riving 
oral or written reports tracing the development 
of drama. Attention of students may be focused 
on projects such as the Little Theater, Front 



Street Theater, and the -Shakespearean Festi- 
val. They should notice the prominent part 
played by Irish playwrights in developing in- 
terest in modern drama. They should also rec- 
ognize some of the playwrights as short story 
writers or novelists already studied (Gals- 
worthy, Barrie, Maugham). 



Students quickly recognize Shaw, with his 
^ sharp comments on" social injustices and moral 
weaknesses of our civilization, as the dominant 
figure in twentieth-century drama. Many have 
probably seen My Fair Lady, Broadway's mu- 
sical version of Pygmalion, and are .thus eager 
to read Pygmalion. Since this play is a satire 
on the false values of society, hero again is a 
good opportunity for the brighter students to 
make a further study of satire. They may ^ re- 
call Swift's /and Addison's satirical methods. 
They see Shaw's humor has a touch of satire, 
which he use3 as a sharp social lash. Contro- 
versial questions arise in the study of this play. 
With guidance from the teacher, some of the 
resulting: !discuss^ for 
example, students do not always agree that 
J^a^i^ 
tah^fi^ 

bgcome more conscious of djale^SJan^gg^^l; 
Some are|int|igt^^n doiri^^^KrjS^^Sh 
^c^fcera[^| with dialects or c^^Siu^l^S^f 
the history of th^Ei^yi*|l^f u^e^S^lg^ 
pils may read, outside cl^^StMr^Sfe^plS^ 
perhaps^^di^ 

tian martyrs in Rome) or Arms and the Man 
(from which the musical comedy The Choco- 
late Soldier was drawn). Si^di^^^Sffduld^l- 

^^^^SSSa^s use of the stage, as he^g 
/Jiigsl^ag to "(S>gv^^ 
He fathered a new type— tlft^ajfec^KideSi 
"I deal with all periods," said Shaw, "but I 

7i|Mr3g^pr^^ I Hap 

:ff(£iclue to any per sonage ^avei that fgfirjSfSt 
him which is myself/' Since many students 
probably attended the movie concerned 
with Lawrence of Arabia, they may enjoy 
refgii^^ 

Pu6li<^^ of lii^ence^f 

Arabia and George Bernard Shaw. 

The two short plays Syrige's "Riders to the 
Sea" and Barrie's "The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals" may bring about interesting oral and 

witfifem dis^ 

relationships, the first portraying the real 

moth^^^ 

boasting of having a son in the war and, at the 
end, possessing an air of triumph, since she is 
tKej>nly $Hw^om%n^wSp has had a son killed 
in action. Students may recall, at this point, the 
fath^rS^ 

Wimpole Street. - /k ^ " 
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of English literature comes to 
may be reminded that their 
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travels throughout the British Isles are ending* 
They have seen this country and these people 
by means of literature. Why do the English 
people, with whom American heritage is close- 
ly connected, possess the traits and the lan- 
guage that they do? Pupils may recall the 
mixed threads that make up the English char- 
acter (Adventures, p. 558) : "the action and 
^braveiy^ancLeiLdarance^ 
the humor and imagination of the Celt (wheth- 
er we call him Irishman or Scot or Welshman), 
the gaiety and culture of the Norman French- 
man, the boldness of the Elizabethan, the surge 
for freedom of the seventeenth-century Eng- 
lishman,^ the love of order and graceful Jiving 
of the eighteenth-century gentleman, the deep 
emotion of the Romantics, the moral earnest- 
ness of the Victdrians, the sense of the rights 
of the common citizen that is characteristic of 
the modern man." 

The conscientious teacher can only hope that 
these literary selections (content and style) 
have "rubbed off" on the student, giving him 
a clearer understanding of the English lan- 
guage and of himself. - 



" BASIC LEVEL ^ I- 

The teacher should guide the basic students 

jfe^ectii^thj^ 
essays, and: plays; Thej£ xaxro^^shyliw^^ 
stories like "Tony Kytes" or a more serious 
story like "The Verger." Nearly all boys, in- 
cluding those in the basic group, thoroughly 
enjoy O'Flaherty's "The Sniper." It is short, 
realistic, and full of suspense. They enjoy the 
humorous, light essays by Priestly or Leacock. 
Pupils in this group may have difficulty with 
Pygmalion. With the teacher's help, they may 

^^^^ri&theisto able 
to recognize Shaw's satirical method. They en- 
joy some of the simpler poems in the modern 
group. > S ^ ^ ; 

Some suggested assignments are as follows : 

In a simple manner, ^udeh& iri tig basic 
group may b- able* to show, that Synge's "Ri- 
ders to the Sea" is a local color play. They 
should be able to observe dialect, ways of mak- 
ing a living, and other customs peculiar to 
these island people. - --^ - : 

\ After studying "The Great Lover" they may 
list their own loves, imitating, as best they can, 
Brooke's style. - 

They may write a yery simple short story 
or write a beginning for a short story. *-. 

Some students in this group may be capable 
of reading Barriers best-known novel The Little 
Minuter and the play peter Pan and sharing 
their reports with the other ^ membew of the 



They may be able to discuss Barrie's use of 
humor in "The Old Lady Shows Her Medals," 
pointing to examples in the italicized stage 
directions as well as in the drama itself. 

STANDARD LEVEL 

Teachers may select activities for this group 
Jrom suggestions already— mentioned: These 
pupils are. able to discuss questions like this: 
By using biographies you Jiave read or bio- 
graphical material from the text, show that 
modern biographers employ fiction devices 
(incident, conversation, suspense, and climax). 
The teacher cannot expect from these students 
the more mature answers that students in the 
advanced group give, but they should be able 
to give sensible discussions. Another topic for 
these students may be the following? Show that 
Barrie uses humor and pathos side by side in 
"The Old Lady Shows Her Medals." Give spe- 
cific examples. 

These students may write a series of essays 
on their own "delights," imitating Priestley's 
style. - . • - * , 

ADVANCED LEVEL 



ady|igcjedft^u^ jnany 
thin^ 

le^^i^^ time 
^lim?^ 

cussion to present to the class. One student 

LiOT^liOt^^ 

(other plays may be substituted) ; M|gird may 
disqjtes^ne^^ foBfithr may 

^sl^eis^ 

works discussed, pointing to specific uses oft 
satire. i^ /l ; : \; z:~ - _ 

In the study of this Modern Period, some pu- 
pils may express a desire to give critical re- 

viewSl^ 
: rc^nlfly^It^is^nl^^ 

M^jngtlKs^^ full 
^ofe^artfcles ^oncerniri^ tfem^for^example, 
Arthur Miller's After the Fall or Golding's 

by^etf^ 

this request is made, the i&BLC^eiMx^y diredt 
the student to Oldsey and Weintraub, "Lord of 
the ^FKes:^Beezl^^ 

lish, XXV (November, 1963). From colleges 
throughout the United States former students 
return saying that a criticax paper of Joyce's 
I Portrait of the ArtUt A» a Young Man was one 
of their first assignments in college. It may be 
surprising to many people that students in this 
group in ; hf^h school are capable of ^discussinfir, 
with a degree of maturity, these controversial 
selections. . ' : 



i 
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As students in this advanced group approach 
the end of the course, they may Gnjoy attempt- 
ing to trace certain themes throughout the 
course^ One profitable assignment may be a 
brief history of the English language. First of 
all, in Adventures, they may turn to the history 
of the language given for each period. They 
may supplement this by further reading in the 
library and by studying Chapter 7, "Words 
at Your Service," in Tressler, Christ, and Star- 
key's English in Action, Course Four, Seventh 
Edition., Instead of scattered discussions, the 
material should be combined into a well-organ- 
ized paper, showing contributions made by 
each literary period. 

Students enjoy doing panel discussions show- 
ing different authors- treatment of the King Ar- 
thur legend. They may choose authors that rep- 



resent different periods. One pupil may dis- 
cuss Malory's treatment 01 the legend in Morte 
-d* Arthur; a second may use Tennyson's Idylls 
of the King; a third, White's The Once and 
Future King; a fourth, Trease's The Great 
Captains. They may, begin with the early treat- 
ment and end with the modem treatment of 
the King Arthur legend. 

Since some teachers prefer to have this ad- 
vanced group- study world literature rather 
than English literature, perhaps it is advisable 
for these pupils in the English literature course 
to prepare panel discussions on works of au- 
thors from other countries or write critical 
analyses, or make comparisons, involving works 
by foreign authors- (Refer to "Examples of 
Literary Works Grouped for Comparison.") 



EXAMPLES OF LITERARY WORKS GROUPED FOR COMPARISON* 

(For Critical Analysis Essay) 

Title 



• . Author 

IBSEN, HENDRIK • 
MITCHELL, MARGARET 
THACKERAY, WM. M. 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
ROBINSON, E. A. 

SHAKESPEARE, WM. 



A Doll's House 
Gone with the Wind 
Vanity Fair 



Wuthering Heights 
;TriStrjy^^ 

the Tristram and Isolt \ 
Romeo and Juliet 



BENTLEY, B. C. 
BUCHAN, JOHN 

COLLINS, WILKIE 
POE, EDGAR ALLAN 

DE LA ROCHE, MAZO 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN 
O'NEILL, EUGENE 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, EMILY 
WHITE, E. B. 

BACHELLER, IRVING 
BISHOP, JAMES 
DRINKWATER, JOHN 
SANDBURG, CARL 

ANDERSON, MAXWELL 
STEPHENS, EVA 
STRACHEY, LYTTON 



Trent's Last Case ^i^.J---:- 
Adventures of Richard Hannay: 

* The Thirty-nine Steps 
The Moonstone 
Murders in the Rue Morgue 



Jain a 

The Forsyte Saga 
Ah Wilderness 



Jane Eyre 
Wutfienn^Heiglits 
Wild De^einberr jT f 



Basis for Comparison 

The independent woman 

Tragic love 

Detectives', methods 

Family life ,. 
The Brontes 



A Man for the w .. 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot 
Abraham Lincoln 
The War Years 

Mary of Scotland 
Victoria and Albert 
Queen Victoria 

The Old Man and the Sea 



Lincoln 



The life of queens 



Man and the sea 



* English Language Arts, a Guide Supplement, .Montgomery County, Maryland: Public Schools, 

1959. - ~ ~ \ ---- - t : ^ : - 
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HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

MELVILLE, HERMAN Moby Dick 

NORDHOFF, CHARLES B. Pearl Lagoon 

CONRAD, JOSEPH The Lagoon 



1 

f -: 
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CHAUCER, GEOFFREY 
TRAVEN, B. 
LONDON, JACK 

CLARK, WALTER 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
"MILLER, ARTHUR 

HUGO, VICTOR 
KIPLING, RUDYARD 
MAUGHAM, SOMERSET 
SHAKESPEARE, WM. 
STEELE, WILBUR 

DOSTOIEVSKY, FEDOR 
TROYAT, HENRI 
WILDER, THORNTON 
POE, EDGAR ALLAN 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW 
GIDE, ANDRE 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 
TWAIN, MARK 

SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
WERFEL, FRANZ 

BUCK, PEARL 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
STEINBECK, JOHN 

ANDREYEV, IEONID 
DREISER, THEODORE 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN 
LEWIS, SINCLAIR 

BUCK, PEARL * • 
CATHER, WELLA 
CARROLL, GLADYS H. 
ROLVAAG, 0. E. • 
STUART, JESSE 

EDMONDS, WALTER 
GARLAND, HAMLIN 
ROBERTS, KENNETH 

CLARK, WALTER 
JAMES, HENRY 
O'NEILL, EUGENE 

BELLAMY, EDWARD 
BUTLER, SAMUEL 
MORE, SIR THOMAS 

BRISTOW, GWEN 
JENNINGS, JOHN 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS 



The Pardoner's Tale 

The Treasure of Sierra Madre 

Too Much Gold 

The Ox-Bow Incident 
Barnaby Rudge 
The Crucible 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
The LightjThat Failed 
Of Human Bondage 
Richard IH 
Footfalls 

Crime and Punishment 
The Mountain 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
The Telltale He ./t 

Sohrab and Rustuni 
The Counterfeiters 
The Ambitious Guejt 

Personal Recollections of 

Joan of Arc 
Saint Joan ?\ 
The Song of Bernadette 

The Good Earth - 

Oliver Twist 

The Grapes of Wrath 

Seven Who Were Hanged 
An American Tragedy 
Justice 

Kingsblood Royal 

The' Good Earth 

My Antonia -. 

As the Earth Turns 

Giants in the Earth 

The Thread That Runs So True 

Drums Along the Mohawk " " 
Son of the Middle Border 
Northwest Passage 

The Track of the Cat 
The Turn of the Screw 
The Emperor Jones 

Looking Backward 

Erewhon 

Utopia 

Jubilee Trail 
River of the West 
Oregon Trail • 



Lust for gold 



Mob violence 



Physical handicap 
and personality 



Crime and conscience 



Irony 



Miracles and visions 



Poverty 



Conflict between the 
individual and society 



Hardships of 
farm life 



Hardships of 
American pioneera 

Fear 
Utopias 

Settling of the West 



f 
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TWAIN, MARK 
WARREN, ROBERT P. 
WELLMAN, PAUL 
BARRIE, JAMES M. 
BROMFIELD, LOUIS 
TARKINGTON, BOOTH 

BOYD, JAMES 
CRANE, STEPHEN 
MITCHELL, MARGARET 

LONDON, JACK 
NORDHOFF AND HALL 
WOUK, HERMAN 

HOWELLS, WM. DEAN 
LEWIS, SINCLAIR 
MARQUAND, JOHN P. 

CRONIN, A. J. 
HEISER, VICTOR 
LEWIS, SINCLAIR 

EGGLESTON, EDWARD 
HILTON, JAMES 
KELLY, MYRA 
RATTIGAN, TERENCE 

COZZENS, JAMES G. 
COZZENS, JAMES G. 
COZZENS, JAMES G. 

BARRIE, JAMES M. 
CRONIN, ARCHIBALD J. 
McKEE, RUTH 

BOWLES, CYNTHIA 
GUNTHER, JOHN 
HERSEY, JOHN ~ • 



BESIER, THEODORE 
CORNELL, KATHERINE 
WOOLF, VIRGINIA 



The Gilded Age 

A H the King's Men 

Walls of Jericho 

What Every Woman Knows 

The Green Bay Tree 

The Gentleman from Indiana 

Marching On 

The Red Badge of Courage 
Gone with the Wind 

The Sea Wolf 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
TheCaine Mutiny 

The Rise of Silas Lapham 
Babbitt 

The Late George Apley 
The Citadel 

An American Doctor's Odyssey 
Arrowsmith 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Goodbye Mr. Chips 
Christmas Present for a Lady 
The Browning Version 

Last Adam (Doctor) 
The Just and The Unjust 

(Lawyer) 
Guard of Honor (Military) 

The Little Minister 

The Keys of the Kingdom 

The Lord's Anointed 

At Home in India 

Inside Russia y.'_ ~f ^ 

A Single Pebble 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
I Wanted To Be an Actress 
Flush 



Politics 



The Civil War 



Mutiny on the sea 



Businessman 



The medical profession 



The teacher 



a - 
* 
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Comparison of professions 



The missionary 



West meets East 



Elizabeth Barrett Browning 



in 
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12TH GRADE ENGLISH RECOMMENDED READNG LIST 



Austen 

Barrie 

Bennett 

Bill 

Blackmore 
Bronfe, C. 
Bronte, E. 
Bulwer-Lytton 

Bunyan < 
Butler 



Chute 
Clemens 

gojli^H 
ConrSifi 



CostSiiv 



Groriiri^ 



Dickens 



Du Maurier 
Edmondston 
Eliot 



Emma 

Northanger Abbey 
♦Pride and Prejudice 
Sense and Sensibility - 

♦The Little Minister r 
Sentimental Tommys 

Buried Alive 
♦The Old Wives' Tales 

Ring of Danger, a 
_ Tale of Elizabethan 
England - 

♦Lorna Doone 

♦Jane Eyre 

♦ Wuthering Heights 

♦The Last Days of 
Pompeii 

♦The Pilgrim's Progess 

Way of All Flesh 

The Horse's Mouth 

Wonderful Winter 

Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court 

Moonstone i 

♦Ed^S^L^L: 

Nigger of the 

Narcissus 
Nostromo Victory • 

The Black Rose __\ 
TfifcDarkness^and the 

Dawn 
The Money Man 
The Silver Chalice 

♦The Citadel 
The Green Years 
The Keys of the 

Kingdom 
The Stars Look Down 

Barnaby Rudge 

Bleak House 
♦David Copperfield 
♦Oliver Twist 
♦A Tale of Two Cities 



NOVELS 

Galsworthy 



i 

¥ 

i 



Forster 



Rebecca X . 

His Majesty's Players 

♦Adam Bede 
Middlesmarch 
♦Mill on the Floss 

Song of a Thrush 

A Passage to India 



Goudge 



Hardy 



Hilton 

Hope 

Hudson 

Hughes. 

Innes 



Jefferis 
Johnson 

iling^ 



Kingsley 

Llewellyn: 

Lobdell 

Lofts 

^sefteld 

Maugham 



Reade 

Richardson 
Seott 



Shellabarger 
Stevenson 



♦The Vicar of 
Wakefield 

Dean's Watch 
Rosemary Tree 
White Witch 

♦The Mayor of 

Casterbridge 
♦The Return of the 

Native - 
Tess of the - - ^ 

D'Ubervilles 

♦Lost Horizon 
Random Harvest 

The Prisoner of Zenda 

Green Mansions 

Tom Brown's School 
Days* 

- Land God Gave to 
Cain 

Wreck of the Mary 
Deare 

Beloved Lady ' 

Rasselas 

♦Captains Courageous 
♦Kim 

Light That Failed 

Hereward the Wake 
Westward Ho! ; 

How Green Was My 
Valley 

The King's Share 
(Sir Walter 
Raleigh) 

Eleanor the Queen 5^ 

Jim Davis 

♦Of Human Bondage^ s 
Men of Iron 

The Cloister arid the^ 
Hearth 

Pamela 

♦Ivanhoe 
♦Kenilworth 
♦The Talisman 
Way^rly 

The Captain from 
Castile 

♦The Black Arrow VV 
♦Kidnapped 
David Balfour 
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Stewart 
Sutcliff 
Swift 

Thackeray 



Waugh 



White 



Woolf 



Moon Spinners 

Nine Coaches Waiting 

Eagle of the Ninth 
Knight's Fee 

♦Gulliver's Travels 

The^History of Henry 
Esmond 
♦ Vanity Fair ^ 

♦Barchester Towers . 

Brideshead Revisited 

Seven Science Fiction 
Novels 

First Men in the 
v Moon 

The Food of the 

Gods 
In the Days of the 

Comet 
^he^nwsible^Man * 
The Inland of Dr. 

Moreau 
Time Machine 
, War of the Worlds 
♦Tono-Bugay 

The Once and Future 



NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 

CENTURIES 

Barrie : ♦The Admirable 

-'. Crichton 
♦Dear Brutus 
♦Peter Pan * 
♦ Quality Street 

♦ What Every Woman 
. Knows 



Bennett and Knoblock 
Besier 

Bolt * 
Coward 

Eliot 

Fry 



Galsworthy 



Milestones _ 

Barretts of Wimpole - 
Street 

A Man of All Seasons 

Cavalcade 
Bitter-Sweet 

♦ Murder in the ' 
Cathedral V 

The Lady's Not for 

Burning 
Venus Observed 



♦Justice 

♦The Silver Box 



•1 



To the Lighthouse 



DRAMA 



Greene 
Gregory 

Ibsen 



The Potting Shed 



MEDIEVAL 



Everyman 



ng the News 

Victoria Regina 

A Doll's House 
Hedda Gabler 
Wild Duck 

The Romantic Age 



> 



ELIZABETHAN 

Marlowe 
Shakespeare 



Shakespeare 



Milne 

^^S^^^^^m^ The Truth About 
i^-^K^S^ Ballads 



'Dr. Faustus • 

Tragedies: 
♦Hamlet 

♦King Lear ^ 
♦Othello 

♦Romeo and Juliet 

Comedies: 
* Comedy of Errors 

;;]j$Me^lyLnt of 
Venice i 



Newton 



Shaw 



♦Midsummer^ 

Night's Dream 
♦Taming of the 
Shrew 

^H^effiiRs^^ 
Twelfth Night 



WilSIP^ 



Volpdne *--v 



Dr. Johnson 

Shwv/ood 

: ^Sn^3rocles anplffife^ 
Lion 

^Agggj^^tgeiM^ 
♦Caesar and Cleopatra 

The Devil's Disciple 
♦Pygmalion 

^^ig|^§aiQ^^^i;2^J 
The Playboy of the 

S^gice^^^Vv^ 
Harold 

♦Lady Windem are's 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Goldsmith ♦She Stoops to Conquer 

Sheridan ♦The Rivals 

^^^^«S^dgl^®Tr^ ^ 



^ggaa^ 

- cS^ 



NON-FICTION 

• This England 

Introd^J^gr 



/ 



mm 





I 



Costain 

Coulton 

Curtis 

Davis 

Duggan 

HilfeV 

Hodges 
Jesserand 

McKenney 

Mattingly 

Bickert 



The Conquerors 
The Magnificent 

Century . 
The Three Edwards 

Chaucer and His 
England 

England of Song and 
Story ' 

Life in Elizabethan * 
- Days 

My Life for My Sheep 

To Meet Will - 
Shakespeare 

Shakespeare and the 

Players- 
English Wayfaring 

Life in the Middle 



Chute 



Rolleston 
Salzman 



Street 



Here's England 

The Armada 

Chaucer's World 

Myths and Legends, 
the Celtic Race 

English Life in the 
'J Middle Ages 



Land of the English 



Stuart 

Treece 
Walker 

Asquith 
Becker 



JJenet 



London Through the 
Ages 

Castles and Kings 

Eleanor of Aquitaine 



BIOGRAPHY 



Boswell- 



Portrait of Barrie 

Introducing Charles 

Dickens 
Presenting Miss Jane 

^T^usten ^r^^^f 

The Boy sMfty^ 
Coleridge 
Thackeray of the 

irS&^t^^tfi^d^ 
^MS^^OUSrfi^^F:^ : 
Humorous Pen : 

of SamuetS^ 
Johnson 



Clifford 

Cowles 

Coxhead 

Daiches 
Godwin 

Gould 

Graham 
Grover 



Hanfords 



Hewlett 
Hudson 
King-Hele 

Kochen 
Lane 



Lovell 
Masefield 
Maurois 
Moore 

Norman 



Pearson 



Ben Jonson of. 

Westminister . _ 
Geoffrey Chaucer of 

England 
Shakespeare of 

London -* ."_ ■•• 
Two Gentlemen 

(Herrick and _ _ 

Herbert) 

Young Sam Johnson 

Winston Churchill 

Lady Gregory : iA: 
Portrait 

Robert Burns 7 

The Greenwood Tree 
(Shakespeare^ 

Jane (Austen) 
Young Thack 
_ (Thackeray) ; , 

Story of Charles 
Dickens 

Robert Louis ^ 
Stevenson, Teller of 
Tales > 

^^^tilfeig^ : -_- 
Englishman 

A Life of John Keats 

Lewis Carroll 

Shelley: The Man and 
the Poet • 

rldhfll^^ 

The Bronte Story 



BucffSn- 



rg^^^toii} 
GH^SBWsv 



Valiant Pilgrim 
Pilgrim's Way 
Rudyard Kipling 



^testley 
Proudfit 

Stevenson- 



So Long to Learn 

Ariel (Shelley) 

Daniel Defoe 

Jonathan Swift 

Mr. Oddity (Samuel 
\ Johnson) 

ThKg^^t^di^t 
^5BlSyeit^i5^ji^^ir 
and Mr. Garrick 

^_ €Mr^t^gjC(m^y 

^Va^ y C5r^^ ^^ r : 

^^S^^^got^^r^ 
Charles Dickens 

fTr^^i5|^untoB^£ 

^^^B^^oui^^:^ 

Showman of Vanity 



•3 , 
I 
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Talon 
Waite 

Wallace 
White 
Wibberley 
Win war 



John Bunyan 

How Do I Love Thee? 
(Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) 

Immortal Wheat 
- (The Brontes) 

Wild Decembers 
(The Brontes) 

Life of Winston 
Churchill 

Immortal Lovers 
(Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert * 
Browning) 



* Recommended for college entrance examina- 
^ tions . , * . 

12TH GRADE ENRICHED READING LIST 
? NOVELS * 



Austen 
Bronte, C. . 
Bronte, E. 
Bunyan 

Butler 

Cervantes 

Conrad 

Dickens 

Dostoevsky 

Du Maurier 
Eliot 



Q^lsW6§;hy 

Golding 

Hardy 

Hflfin^: : 
Hudson 
Huxlejptf / 
JamesS^ 
KoeS^^ 
Maugham :> 



♦Pride and Prejudic 

* Jane Eyre . 

♦Wuthering Heights 

♦The Pilgrim's - 
~- 7 Progress . 

The Way of All Flesh 

*Don Quixote 

♦Lord Jim zi ; 
Nigger of the I" 
Narcissus 

♦David Copperfield 

♦Oliver Twist 

♦A Tale of Two Cities 

Brothers Karamazov 
* Crime and Punishment 

The King's General 

*Adam Bede^/ - _-V 
Romola 

♦The Forsythe Saga 

^?<|^^ 

♦The Return of the * 

Nati\y^; !; 

^Lpst Horizdn: :-: lj 
Green Mansions 
Brave Ni^^prld 
^h^l^^op^^r^w 

♦^fiupfan Bondage 
^he^S^o^^ 
- Sixgfifce; \ : ; : -~\ 



Orwell 

Pasternak 

Patori 

Porter 

Richardson 

Steinbeck 

Tolstoy 

White 

Wolfe 

Woolf 



Animal Farm 

Dr. Zhivago . 

Cry the Beloved 
Country 

Ship of Fools . 

Pamela 

Win ter of Our 
Discontent ^ 



Anna Karenina 
War and Peace 

The Once and Future 
King 

Look Homeward, 
Angel 

The Waves 



* 

r 



NON-FICTION (including biography) 



Bible 

Boccaccio^ 

Boswell 

Chambers 

Chute 

Costain 

Dante 
Defoe 

Goethe t ; 
Homer 

Mattingiy 
PepyB ^ ^ 

ipt^> 

^Plutarch" 

--£r-- ~ I - f "-" 

; Sandburg? 
Strachey - 



Book of Job; Psalms; 
Genesis 

Selected readings 

^yEronifltfife^ " r- -~\ 
Decameron _ 

The Life of Samuel 
Johnson 

The Life of Winston 
Churchill 

Chaucer of England 

, Shakespeare of 

London ■• 



The Conquerers 
The Three Edwards 

The Divine Comedy 

Journal of the Plague 
Year (Actionized 

?^cS>unt)^ -V ""-^ 

Faust :; ~-y 

The Iliad 

The Odyssey : 
The Armada 
Everybody's, Pepys / 

The Apology 

^)^ T> iB^upic 

i&veh ":" 

Abraham Lincoln : >:-_- 
The Praine Years > 
andjThe: War Yearfe 



! i 



& - __- - _ 



I 



Elizabeth and Essex 
QuejS^ 

London Through the 



Treece 
Walker 



Castles and Kings 
Eleanor of Aquitaine 



* Recommened for college entrance examina- 
tions 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

The Advanced Placement Program, an acr 
tivity of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, is offered for the secondary school stu- 
dents who are capable of doing college-level 
work. The Program offers descriptions of the 
courses and prepares examinations to be given 
in the schools. The teacher or counselor ^admin- 
isters the examinations^ and colleges, in turn, 
consider for credit and Advanced placement 
students who have ta,ken the examinations. ^ 

Some schools in the Memphis Cijy : Schools 
offer in the twelfth grade a course called "En- 
riched English." These classes are made up of 
superior pupi^ 
the: Advanced^ 
BS§^be=p^ 

:^M$n^^ Ot&fr\ 
schg^ 

plan to take the Advanced Placement Examina- 

AgYggcej^ 
Kplggrs idyVfiilM^ 

^ennesseev^Inclu^^ 



-vancM-PTaceme^ 
copies o^^^^^ 

lish for 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT ENGLISH 



to afford the supgrioK^^ 

an opportunity to attempt the equivalent of 

cpileke^fr^shman^ 

high" ischool. In^ thfe^^^ 

otl cqmpositiw 
argi^enW w 
(f oSyr^^tb six) l ofepapers in a^sife^ek^em 
^]>ugh t^ 

tjmji to be such as can be written within the 

hour class period, for most papers are written 

m: class. In a^ 

of the ^uderrts^^ 

ing.;Gr^m^ 

a^individu^ 

veals areas of weakness, ^ 

In literature, study in depth and in the re- 
lationship between form and content replaces 
the; broad survey; cours^T^^j^ica^ jpf ii%gul& 
senior English. The students ^n rM^nced 



Placement study intensively novels, short sto- 
ries, dramas, essays, and short lyrical poetry. 
Examples are selected from classics both an- 
cient and modern, and from world literature 
rather than solely from English literature. 
More stress is placed on contemporary litera- 
ture than is usual in the regular course. Oral 
reporting, guided class discussions, formal lec- 
turing by the teacher, and use of audio-visual 
aids provide variety to the presentation of 
study material. In addition to special textbooks, 
a wide-ranging room librarjr is made available. 
The students purchase their own paper-back 
editions of novels and dramas studied. : 

The Advanced Placement Course requires 
intensive effort on the part of both students 
and teacher^plus much more preparation time 
than needed in the regular course. * 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 
IN SENIOR ENGLISH AT THE BAYLOR 

SCHOOL IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE STUDY OF ADMISSION 

TO COLLEGE WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING 

By James Hitt ----- 

English V at Baylor, the aim of which was 

utosch^ 

;equipHffl ad- 
Ivancefo 
age^dfe^ 
-irtgajij^^^ 
ihejgstu^^^ 

x>bj|c^^ the 
^e^?^r>ia^rq^am of iritfiisiyl^^ 
-stjSil^ up to t^e^staivd^ds of 

theig^ 

^k§J§t<^^ art; he|l^^t^fige^g^^te 

reS^ in 
the use of the tools of expression; he had to 

i^cp^r^ 

and toMeyjelo^ 

tunifigs??^ at 
all times was to encourage the student to think* 

^l^s^]^ 

avoided the too-common tendency to teach 
pnnm^ 

thcHlmem^ 
of^is:yh^^ 
wprksVdf^litefMuY^^ 
litei^aiy^ 

"about lMtatTufeVMtfi^^K l^ackiground^here 
it illuminates literature, was not ignored. 

to make the student aware of many things; 
aware of himself in his spiritual kinship with 
all men of all times, aware of the power of joy 
and grief, aware of the reflection of life in a 



17ft 




I / 



work of art, aware of the artist's purpose (his 
thesis or theme), aware of structural selection 
of the artist's medium, aware of the .use of 
artistic tools (irony, metaphor, connotation, 
etc.), aware of standards by which the merit 
of a work of art can be judged, and aware 
of the intensive pleasure that may be derived 
from the vicarious living which works of art 
afford. 

In composition, of courser the teacher de- 
manded mechanical competence (though stu- 
dents who were defective in grammar were not 
eligible- for the course), but he was not satis- 
fied with compositions the only merit of which 
was the absence of errors in grammar, punc- 
tuation,' spelling, and parargraph-making. 
Here, ;too, thought and: its manner of presen- 
tation were the important objectives; Exposi- 
tory themes, critical reviews, themes of' defini- 
tion, and argumentative: writing were empha- 
sized in the course. Attempts at creative writ- 
ing were encouraged, though not emphasized. 
One exercise in narrative writing and one in 
verse ^Hting^we^ 
Englisfe^y ^om 
were required during the term. 

The literature text was An Approach to 
Literature by Brooks, Purser, and Warren. 
New York: ;A^leton^ehto 
1952. ' 



: -^l^compositi ^^t^i^^J^B^^rt^C^ 
Book by Francis Connolly. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., 1953. 



The handbook of mechanics was 



Harbrace 

esF^NIw 
4th 



YdfKtgHM^ 
Edition, 1956. 



In English 3A, leading to English V, and in 

EngHsftgg^l^ 

studied and discussed in class over the past 
two years were as follows: Arrowsmith, The 
Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, The Great 

Body, Adam Bede 9 The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus, Jude the Obscure, Pere Goriot, Moll 
Flanders, GuHiv^r's Travels, Heart of Darkness, 
Wuthering Heights, All the King's Men, Look 
Homeward Angel, Ethan Frome, A Farewell 
to Arms, Faulkner's The Hamlet, The Catcher 
in the Rye, To Kill a Mockingbird, The Book *f 
Job, Macbeth, Hamlet, Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Romeo and Jfaliafe XjH^da^^ 
Oedipus Rex ofcSofehocle]^^ 



- In addition to these "class" studies, the stu- 
dents in English V read widely and made writ- 
ten reports for extra credit. Perhaps, though, 

t^^sl^i^^heri^ithe^ 

was brought into finest perspective were those 
of the excellent group of short stories and the 



wealth of poems provided in the text by Brooks, 
Purser, and Warren . 

The course in English V included intensive 
work in both^ composition and literature, of 
course, with the work in both fields done con- 
currently. The class met daily five times per 
week, with some conference work done on 
Wednesday afternoon and on Saturday morn- 
ing,- and for each hour of class work the stu- 
dents probably averaged better than two hours 
of outside preparation^ though any estimate in 
that direction, in view of quantity of outside 
reading required by the course, is largely spec- 
ulative, 

THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED READING 
LIST - 

Drama . 

The committee suggests the study of at 
least one play from each of the following " 
groups. r v = > " 

Tragedy: 

Shakespeare, Offigfl^|fit^^^^^l^S^ 
Comedy 

Shakespeare. Much Ado About Nothing, 
As You Like It, A Midsummer Night's 

Sheridan, The School for Scandal 

Shaw, Arms and the Man, Candida, An- 

fV^; drocles and the Lion 

-v^HlS^^^^^^^ce of Being Earnest 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer 

- v Other . c - 

Shakespeare, Henry I Part 1, The Tern- 



Shaw, The Devil's Disciple, St. Joan 



Fiction 



-THe^ 
gf^fictiojp^ 
cl^s. The follawfif^^ 
appropriate for analysis. . 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice 



Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 
Conrad, Victory, The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, The Heart of Darkness 
Fielding, Joseph Andrews m -- 
Dickens, Hard Times 

Twain, Huckleberry Finn, Hardy, The 
^^Mayo^ , 



ISO 




B. Reread the poem and your answers to the 
preceding questions* Then write a para- 
graph discussing your impression of the 
character of Ben Jonsoh as revealed in 
the poem. 



SECTION II 

Time — 60 minutes 

— "GharacterHietermines^incident 
lustrates character/' ~h 



I -don't see why we mayn't eat you." So I 
dined upon cod very heartily, and con- 
tinued to eat with other people, returning 
now and then i occasionally to a vegetable 
diet So convenient a thing it is to be a 
reasonable creature, since it enables one 
to find or make L a reason for everything 
one has a mind to do. 



Inciderit^- 



B. 



Write a well-organized essay evaluating thk- 
statement through a discussion of one character 
from each of 'two important literary : wor)cs. 
Spend at least 10 minutes planning your essay. 
Do not answer this question by simply telling 
the stories* ^ ^ 

' SECTION III 

^ = : Time — 60 minutes 

Study the following passages. 

A* I believe I have omitted mentioningthat, 
* in my first voyage from Boston, being be- 
— ^^cajmlj^^ 
_ i^S b^^Q^cKh!M cod, and hauled up a 
great many. Hitherto I had stuck to my 
resolution of not eating animal food, and 
^^cfg^^^^^ni^i^ia^'d the takmg^ 
every fish as a kind of unprovoked mur- 
der, since none of them had, or ever 
could do us any injury that might justify 
the slaughter. All this seemed very rea- 

lover of fish, and when this came hot 
out of the frying-pan, it smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time between prin- 
ciple and irieliiiatfdo^ 

^ smaller fish taken out of theMs^pcKT^ 
then thought I, "if you eat one another, 

W&^^^m^^ ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATION 

• ' • . (1964) v : .o ^ - - - 

\ ^^m^^QS<W- -ENGLISH * -: r 

-_ Number each answer to correspond to the number of the section, and in Section I to the num- 
ber, of the question you are answering. f^^W -- " ^ ! v : : y- 

SECTION I H \- 7. - : - - - ; \- 

(Time — 60 minutes) ^ : ^ 

^1^!^ ;v---"--.;T V 

>' ^I^^S^^ " - - "£ ^ r\ 

- k As force without, fevers within, can kill ; u>.~. f^g 

\ ^^^^nqjg^^ of my mind, , ^ r-v - : ;r?v_ 

But'tiscorruptedbothin wit 1 and will; . - ^ : — - 

(5) I know my soul hath power to know all things, — : - " - 

- - - ^ Yetisrhe blind and ignorant in all ; 

^ knowll^ 



—MoraingSr^beforedaylight^— I— slipped 
into corn-fields and borrowed a water- 
melon, or a = mushmelon, or a punkin, or 
some new corn, or things of that kind. 
Pap always said it warn't no harm to 

them backr sometime ; : but the widow said 
it warnt anything but a soft name for 
stealing, and no decent body would do 
it. Jim said he reckoned the widow was 
partly right and pap was partly right; 
so the best way would be for us to pick 
outrtwo ;ofet&ee^ 

-e#ieh^h^ no 
harm to borrow the others. So we talked 
it over all one night, drifting along down 

Mth^ri^r^^^gt^^J^^^^^^irt^ 
whether to drop the watermelons, or the 

*^^^^g|6^ti^mu^ta^0M^^^t 
;|Jut|t^^ 

satisfactory, and concluded to drop crab- 
apples and p'simmons. We warn't feeling 

JoifeBl^ 

out, too, because crabapples ain't Sever 

|gdgi^^ 

for two or three months yet. 



Write a unified essay on the ways in which 
the two passages resemble and differ from 
each other. S pend at least 15 minute* in plan- 
ning your estay. -jj -.^V^V 1 "^^ W^j- 



1 reasoning power 



Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall.* 
I know my life's a pain and but a span, 

y^B^^^&yjsense is mock'd with ^§grjtteba^i 
A^fc^iionjl^^pknow myself a ma^j^^ 
^^^Hi|l^s^prv,ad, and yet a wretcHSd^bSg^ 



i ■ 
'I 




Read through all the questions before writ- 
ing any of your answers. 

1. The poet presents three elements in the 
nature of man. What are they, and why 
are they arranged as they are? 

2. Discuss the appropriateness of the infirmi- 
ties ascribed to each element. 

3. To what extent are lines. 7 and 8 a sum- 
__marjr_of the first six lines? What else do 

they do?; ^ - 

4r Compare lines 7 and 11. Take into ac- 
count both the sense and the language 
used. _ 

5. In what different ways is the word know 
used in the last stanza? 

6. Discuss the repetition of thing in lines 10 
and 12. : ' . . * 

* 7. What does and yet do in line 12, and how 
has it been prepared for? 

y M SECTION II ^ 

y.'-f>. (Time— 60 minutes) , 

Frequently in^works of vf icti<^^^ 
narratjye^ poem s) an^impojjtant chVracfer^jyio^ 

)p^^^%^'^^^t^S^^9f^^^ rules of con- 
duct of a society. In presenting such characters 
aM Actions, a^uthS^s^^j^g^m^be 

(a) to arouse our s3^^^^KitHe^hi^ 
^^^^^^^fS^^>f^^^ the xlfi^g>£ y_ 
' socic ' 



founded mh_. As the high watery walls 
came rolling in, and, at their highest, turn- 
bled into surf, they looked as if the least 
would engulf the town.: As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, -if 
seemed to scoop out deep caves inTtffe 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine 
the earth. When some white-headed bit 
lows thundered on, and dashed themselves 
to pieces before they— reached the . land, 
every fragnfent of the late whole seemed 
-pcmned~-^th^ulPmight-^ its wrath^ 
rushing- to be gathered to the^omoositlbn 
of another monster. Undulating hills were 
changed to valleys, undulating valleys 
(with a solitary storm-bird sometimes 
skimming through them) were lifted up to 
hills ^ma^es^^^ 

the^beach^^ sound ; every 

shape tumultSouslyMrolle 

made-^ 

beatf;another sh^ 
ideal-shpreion t h% 

and^bunaing^^^ahd^ll^he clog^ 
^lgf ^t|aiM^ick a rend- ^ 

ing^dzujp^ 



(fe)j^^ 

? ^^^|upg^te^^|^^||l^of society ; 
LSTJ (?^^31^Hgff with l^ffiSc&r at the 

in some detail two or more of these pw^cpSK 
Choose your yilu^t^fipnyfrom works ?6feSr^^ 
i^iz|^l|^^ 



^ g^ fe%^faou^jm# like these, jtf£€rf 
everything above and galgftsj^^l^nf jjgg 

Captain and crew become |g^Ucal^^5C^ 
fsfajSo^itb his ivor^eglins^g^int S^r 
Sfegjist^ 

ly ^^lnj^^sHi^ttd^ 



Billy Budd 
Two Drovers 

The Battle with the Cannon 
Huckleberry Finn : ; ^ 
Brave New World 
Island v 

Candide I 
Erewhon ^ r "-: ^ »■ 
Gulliver's Travels 



Melville 
Stevenson 

iT^incrui 
Huxley 
Huxley 

B. Candide : X Voltaire 

^muefButltr 
Swift 

What is society? What is it for? What is the 
the individual? 

SECTION III 

#j -y _ (Time — 60 minutes) ; i 

Your essay is to be based ~ah yqlir :re*5ijg^ 
of the following passages. 



The tremendous sea itself, when I 

find sufficient pauae to look at it, in the 
agitation of the blinding wind, the flying 
stones and sand, and the awful noise, con- 



grasping a shroud, the Captain for 

ffinidlho^ 

^v^sW^fegr snow^c^^all^l^^gea^i^g!^ 

r ^fibjgtje^^^ 

over ij&Jgg^S^^ 

S?K ^^ga ui^ ^ 

slipped himself into a sort of bowline se- 
cured to the rail, in which he swung as in 
a loosened belt. Few or no words were 

^^^fS^^^^i^^^S^fiaB if Siann^ 
by painted sailors in w^^a^fiSffieri^y" 

-yt -iVgl jffn jsg ^off t he 3e^onia^^i^jBpinigM> 
the sair.e muteness of humanity before the 
shrieks of the oces i prevailed; still in si- 
:- ^ rJ^cgi^Btffj^i m^h^^ie^ciyd^^^&^ 
the wordless Captain stood up to the blast. 

Write a carefully organized essay comparing 

thgu^ 

the conformation of people and nature* (In pre- 
paring your essay you may wish to consider 
such questions as these: What qualities of the 
sea and the weather are emphasized? What 
qualities and actions of the people? What lan- 
guage is especially important in communi- 
cating the speaker's attitude toward these 
qualities? What is the relative importance of 



pictorial technique in the two passages?). 



g -->-": 




APPENDIX 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 



Adler, Mortimer J. How to Read a Book, New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. . 

Blumenthal, Joseph C. English 2200 A Pre- 
grammed Course in Grammar and Usage* 

----- Atlanta: Harcourt^^ 
1964 

— — — - English 2600 A Programmed 

Course in Grammar and Usage. Atlanta: 
- Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1962, 

English 32 A Programed Course 
n «r and Usage. Atlanta: Har- 
- court, Brace and World, Inc., 1962, 

Bowman and Others. Teacher's Manual for 
V Adventures in American Literature. New 

^ Harcourt ' Brac * and World, Inc., 

Brooks, Purser, and Warren. An Approach to 
Literature. New York r Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. 



in 



Hook, Guild, and Sfevens. English Skills, Grade 
^Twelve. Atlanta: Ginn and Company, 
1959. 

Inglish and Spear. Teacher's Manual for Ad- 
ventures in English Literature! New York : 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.", 1958. 

Levin, Gerald. Prose Models An Inductive Ap- 
proach to Writing. New York : New York 
and World, Inc., 1964. 

Loban, Holstrom, Cook, and Potell. Teacher 9 * 
. Manuals for Adventures in Appreciation. 

New York:, Harcourt; Brace and World, 
- Inc., 1958. v V : ; 

Lodge, Braymer, and Potell. Teacher's Manual 
for Adventures im R^dinj^^ 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1958. 

Nieman, O'Daly, and Potell. 



Colton, Robert G. et al. Living Your English. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1957 

Commission on English College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. End-of-Year - Examina- 
tions in- English for College-Bound Stu- 
dents grades 9-12, 1963. 

Connolly, Francis. A Rhetoric Case Book. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 

Curriculum Series. Language Arts for Today's 
Children, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. 

g^fe£Mgj^r|^PhfaMid Vocabulary Enrich- 
ment. Logan: The Perfection Form Co., 
1955. • - ^ 



Manual 

_._ ^jft5Sol@2HNew^ 

ggyg York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958. 

O'Daly, Nioman, and Potell. Teacher's Manual 
^3 for Adventures for Readers. Book 1. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958. 



Pernne, Laurence. Sound and Sense. New 
York: Harcourt, Bmce and World, Inc., 
1963. . 



Book. 



Collegiate Word Power. Logan: 



The Perfection Form Co., 1949. 



Hickman, Sara. First English Review. Cam- 
bridge : Educators Publishing Service, 

"-"19v,3vl Vv^Z ---^ _!_==-__ : " ~ 1 -: 



Ravenel, William B. _ 
v^gg Alexandria: Mm^^W^&t 

Thrall and Hibbard. A Handbook to Literature. 

New York : The Odyssey Press, 1936. 

Touchstone, T. N. A Handbook for Teaching 
English in the Junior and Senior High 

:-o - School. Jackson: Educational Service, 
1962. . 

Uhtermeyer, Louis. Doorways to Poetry. Sew 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1938. 



bridge: Educators Publishing Service] 
: ^ 19.62. -_ r . ^---_r~'-i-^''f-~- Si ^^—-^ 

Ibh^Ne^Y^ 



Walsh and Walsh. Plain English Handbook. 

= S WlJiita: The McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. 

Warriner and Griffith. English Grammar and 
Composition. Dallas: Harcourt, Brace and 
r^j. Company, 1957. 



7k Howard Allen, Inc., 1959. 

fetfe, Don M. Creative Ways to Teach Eng- 

?e^t€^I&d. > i 958; ^ - v 
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TIPS FOR THE BEGINNING ENGLISH TEACHER* 



"How shall' I teach?" rather than "What 
shall I teach?" is the question which usually 
confronts the new English teacher. Although 
he usually is well prepared in subject-matter 
content and in the knowledge of the learning 
process, he often finds it difficult to translate 
theory^into practice in actual situations. There- 
fore, the beginning English teacher-may wel- 
come practical suggestions which have been 
deve loped through experience by successful 
teachers. / 4 . 

-■ Organization is important to good teaching. 
Perhaps the first question which the new 
teaclfefcmust answer is, "How shall I organize 
my class? 0 The following suggestions may 
prove helpful. - 

1. Become acquainted with policies set by 
*he local school board, school administra- 
tion, and your own school. 

2. Request direction from your department 
head, curriculum assistant, or (if neither 
of these exist in your school) your princi- 



3. Prepare an* orientation unit which may 
cover 1-3 weeks. In the unit: 

a. Procure names of students prior 
to first school day. . 

b. Arrange seating charts. 

c. Arrange for self-introductions 
v^jtl which include information con- 
cerning the students' background 
and which serve two purposes: 

■ (1) Help the teacher to become 

r-fe _ acquainted with students. 



(2) Give an indication of 
students' ability to 
- language arts skills. 



the 
use 



d. Give a specific assignment the 

-: - vfirst i^^ r J^^ug^^^:s^^ ^ 

(i): Write an autobiography. 
_ (This information will be 

r " - " Z J hdpful to $>u, but before 
^.^fciuggj it,- find out fipw 
: ; » mnny years your students 

have been preparing one.) 
Xy ^gMrite a paragraph ^or^ 
short theme on a subject 
pertinent to the student's 

^ ^j^^njp^d^ftFot^^^ 
^ ^rking For . g,," 
- i^^^Ho?^a^tl^^e of GoSd? 



- jmjm, Elizab^S^ftTips for tBe^riSi 

ninj^^ish^SHfe^ 

XSej^mPi^ 



English Contribute to My 
Future Plans?" 

e. Suggest students elect temporary 
class officers. (Selection of tem- 
porary officers often prevents the 
election of non-leaders who are 
popular with the group arid- al- 
lows time for the teacher to pre- 
sent the importance of choosing 
officers who are capable and who 
would represent the class ade- 
quately.) 

f. Involve the students in setting up 
standards of behavior which they 
will feel a responsibility to uphold. 

g. Prepare a brief overview of the 
year's work so that the students 
will be informed- 'oj^]^i^&^iiie_ 
accomplished. C-Z z 

h. Acquaint students with the system 
used in grading. 

i. Assign students to classroom du- 
ties on a rotating basis. 

j. Involve the students In planning 
the class work. . 

k. Present correction symbols. Give 
students a mimeographed copy for 
their notebooks or have them copy 
symbols from theVgo^/^™^p7 

ilg]^^^s^|n^^p an English 
notebok for their assignments, re- 
turned papers, current work; or 
ask them to reserve a section of 
their general notebook for this. 



m. Ask students to write eSc^^^ 
signment and the date it is due in 
theiigrg^^ 
signments are given. : 

n. Insist on legible penmanship ' 



(1) 



^fiscusS 
work 
and 



is 



with class 

i€K^^g^i|^ffl& 
may be prepared 
> ^^^^j^I^ij^ pencil is used, 
^ndgif you value yourrep^ 
f" .,;>;•;--,- sight, insist that the pencil 
^ - 'r-~ . V be ^s^ ^i^t l^dft^fi^e^ 
Y : . mit easy reading. 

(2) Return for re-writing writ* 
. , not be read easily. 

for each pupil. (Use the contents 
^n^g^ studert proj^^ 



m 

i 



i 

5 



copy of all or selected written as- 
_ signments and the list of books 
the s f udent reads. 

p. Establish a workable method for 
having students hand in their pa- 
pers. Two suggested plans are the 
hand-to-hand method: and the in- 
basket 4 method. 

4. Become acquainted with the textbooks, 
manuals, arid guides available "for the 
—English course. — 

5.. Examine the ^permanent records of your 
students (if such records are available) 
^ to learn their special talents arid abilities. - 

6. .Arrange foj each student to read a short 
- .passage or selection _ aloud. (This B pro- 
cedure will give you a good idea of your 
students' reading abilities./; 1- \ 

7. Organize your work. E - 



a. 



Utilize any pre-planning and 
planning time to the fullest advantage. 

Make maximum use of your planning 
period to make lejf^h^pl^s7^^rre^ 
papers, and record grades. . 



c. Take pride in the knowledge that you 
7^|gC have used the entire school day-to the 
best advantage. 

8. Begin committee work slowly after plan- 
ning- it carefully. 

a. Start with one committee of two stu- 
--MMr^ _&tewK/cp work together on a 

project or do research in the library. 

b. Increase gradually the number of com- 
mittees and the number of students 

^ ^ serving on each committee. 

9. Use a Snel^^^es^f^^ 

^^^yent th<» =MoWpi6fij[ '^i^p9Qi^^^$&f^^: - 

Many problems in teaching can be prevented 

if tfe^fiei^|t^ 
which should BSfli*^^ 

1. Do you think it important to be con- 
sidered a "good fellow" immediately. 
(Permit fairness, firmness, and time to 
i^: help establish good working relations 



Dp not be^easijy ^ 
^n^heafeB^h^ 
r%- ^Mside^JUtlffi 3\<iiS^ 

: V- ^s^ent&P^ - ^ i VV-i Tm — 



4. Do not fail to become acquainted with 
school policies— for instance, on field 
trips. 

(Learn if^your school policies are more 
specific than your cit^ or county policies.) 

5. Do not hesitate to seek help and advice. 
(To request reasonable help is not a sign 
of weakness > but rather a .sign of 
strength.) . 

6. Do not accept responsibilty on too many 
committees or in too many organisations. 
(To do a good job you rieed time to fulfill 
your obligations.) 

7. Do not criticize other people land- proce- 
dures jin^your school.-. 

8. Do not blame others for your own short- 
comings such as poor class discipline or 
failure to prepare records on time. 

9. - D>not C&Wca'dvarita^eLoi privileges toithe 

extent of leaving your classes to smoke 
or make telephone calls. 

10. Do not fail to attend meetings of your 
own professional organization. 



11. Do not "knock" 



your school's program 
local problems within 



to outsiders 

• the school where you are earning your 

? iivelih£pd?)0- _r ^ II 

12. Do not complain about extra duties such 
as hall and luncheon duties. 

13. Do not neglect to. prepare records and 
reports on time. 

14. Do not fail to have a plan for organizing 
your classes. 

15. Do not close your mind to new ideas and 
practices. 

16. Do not threaten students with punish- 
ment for infraction of policies or rules. 

_Mr ^fete^Mmm^aitel^ u^S^S^h^ Sel^i(^ 
. ^iStfieg^ wfiictL you 

ir may or may not carry out. Constant refer- 
ence to punishment may weaken its ef- 

;.p^gct.) f^^^.^^-^L^^ - :- 

for determining successful teaching. The fol- 

lpMriS<cKS3^ of 
carrying out this self-evalation. ; ; 

1. Aril I planning wisely? 

- ^ a^SoVWKv^^ short range 

^b;^H^^ «tudbn^>rith 

- : ; - - I ihj|^teS^ol^<\^^^ ^v- v -.^5^: 

^_- r ^^r^ipiQ ^ij^ ^Jfepics^^ or prpj^lelhs 
-~ r r- : - irajtlie^ in?jpgerto^ 
: ^ in|the^ext^fe^iA¥^ ^Nf 



^# 
m ■ 
■ 

-tt= 

¥--- 
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d. Am I making use of my school s^re- 
soiircea such as the library, reading 
materials in addition to textbook, au- 
dio-visual materials, maps, globes, 
charts, and other faculty members? 

e. Am I using community resources such 
as the public library, field trips for 
the entire class or a few selected 
member, civic leaders, and others?. 

2. Is my classroom heat and attractive?:. 

a. Are materials organized- and acces- 
sible? _ . 

b. Am I displaying students' work? 

c. Is there evidence of good housekeep- 
ing practices? * < } -> . 

d. Am I using a variety of furniture ar- 
rangement? (K I have movable 
chairs!) 

3. Are my students participating in class- 
room activities? 

4 ; a. Am I serving as a guide or consultant 
who does not dominate ? 

b. Are my students assuming responsi- 
bility for greeting visitors, and for 
# Hi l ary duties? 

^ c. Are my students assuming responsi- 
bility in helping to plan and conduct 
the learning activities of the class- 
room? 



8/ Have I assigned enough written Y£ rlc 
to frecome acquainted with the caliber 
of work each student does? 

9; Have I become acquainted with each 
student's achievement level through the 
results of standardized tests and anecdo- 
tal notes on cumulative records? 

10. Are my assignments neither too difficult 
¥ nor too easy? - " * 

11 Am I returning corrected written assign- 
ments as soon as possible? (Papers re- 
tained for a protracted time tend to lose 
_ their importance, especially if the class 
has moved into another unit of work.) 

12. Do I spend most of the teaching time on 
my feet, moving about the classroom? 

13. Am I proud of my own personal appear- 
, ance and demeanor? 

34. Am I enthusiastic and friendly? 

15. Do I encourage my students to think 
critically and to express themselves on 
important questions? 

16. Am I teaching the language arts skills 
through functional material which is 
meaningful to the students and has a 



d. Am I working toward small-group 
organization in which students plan 
activities, do research, pool informa- 
tion, and share with the rest of the 
class? 

4. Am I trying to meet the needs of my 
students— the talented, the reluctant 

5. Does my clasroom atmosphere reflect 
V enthusiasm and mtft^ respect Tfeji^i ; 

6. A^^M>vidin| f te^j^igon^) my own 
summaries, evaluations such as student 
self-evaluation, teacher observation, 
teacher-maS^teste^ tests, stu- 
dentrevaluation of ?^^ : ^^a^ip^ll> 

7. Am I careful of my xwn^i^ech^h^^? 
^S^htt oft^n^^la^ *fi? v^wte; 
J^^^tHfe^^ei^sv^ 6y ^^BfHslf 
i|a£l^^ 



carry-over into everyday experiences? 

These suggestions are especially designed 
for the new English teacher. He will find it 
necessary to select the ideas which will apply 
to his individual situation and adapt them to 
his needs. No teacher is expected to make use 
of all of these techniques. Good teaching is a 
combination of teacher personality, teacher 
training, good planning, a variety of teaching 
methods and materials, pupil participation, and 
effective evaluation. 



! 



BUILDING SENTENCE PATTERNS 

Frequently a visual aid can be $?<gktt> good 
effect in teaching the building of sentences. 
Too often the emphasis in the past has been 
solely on sentence analysis with diagramming 
becoming an end in itself, rather than a means 
to an end (effective expression). Controlled 
studies indicate that elaborate diagramming 
do.cs not help the student to write better. A 
simple form is recommended in this guide as ft 
visual aid in showing students the pattern of ft 
:;sentehc€r. ~ : A U-~_f1;-: " ly :'-^:.-- t ^_ -_ 



mmc 




The five sentence patterns to be developed are 



ft - 



(Subject) 



S. 



S. 



-V. 
(Verb) 



D.O. 
(Direct Object) 



1.0. 

(Indirect Object) 



d;ov 



P.N, . 
(Predicate Noun) 



or K^^:': 
(PredicateiAdjr)- 



D.O. O.C. 
(Objective Complement) 

01 r 

(Predicate Objective) 



The order of the development of the sen- 
tence patterns by grades follows : 



" The predicate noun or adjective makes still 
another pattern, * . 



XSrade7. 
Pattern 1 J 

3£y__ s. 

Men 

Pattern 2 



The S imp le Sentence 



V. 
eat 



Pattern 4 

S. 



Sf.. 



P.N. or P.A. 



Sd 
< 



Men 



eat 



O. 
food. 



Compound subject, compound verb, and com- 
pound object are to be represented by C. S., 
C. V., and C. 0. and are to be mastered in the 
seventh grade. " ^ ; 



*d 

6 



S. 



word 
phrase 



rd 
o 



word 
phrase 



05 

0) 



6 



0. 



word 
phrase 



On seventh grade level, the students should 
master the concept of modification by words 
and^6y^&a3es. Attaching the label adjective 
jgg, ^}gi$jj[|^^tr importanKg^^^i^i^^irt: 
may be permitted after the students fully un- 
derstand- what is meant by modifiers. 



^fe^i§lu^ 



word 



set 



*d 



word 
phrase 



> 



word 
phrase 



The compound sentence is to be treated and 

^s^iz^^ 
b^a^oo^^ 

or are the only (&o0ih^Be^M^tj^MtcS^ 
taught for mastery on eighth grade level Or is 
rarely used alone to connect main clauses, how- 



Grade 9. J The Complex Sentence 

V. D.O. 



id 

< 



word 

phrase 

clause 



> 
< 



word 

phrase 

clause 



*d 

< 



word 

phrase 

clause 



The clause is treated as a sub-sentence and 
visualized separately below the main clause 
whenever further visualization is desired. 



Grade 10. The Complex Sentence Expanded 

1 *The student learns that phrases and clauses 



S. phr§ge, 6r^ 
"clause 



word 
D jQy: p hrase, or 
v ; claused ^ 



Eg 

|f 

TJ-O) 
OS? 
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ighrase_ 




pfifffse; 


clause 




clause f r } { 





















-gig 
•iff 



clause 




Objective complement (or predicate objec- 
Ipip) is added at this time. Verbals are mas- 
tered for the sake of sentence variety only* 



B. Give examples. 

C. Give reasons. 




F. Combine two or more methods. 



of; choosing, 
thinking' may 



Bags 

the same person or thing. 



only ^^^jgl^^^l^lgprty 
calling, naming, making, and 



mm 



|cHc®g| 



mm 



hot 



Oscar president. 



and 12 it is well to teach stu- 
dents to begin the am lysis of another's writing 

^^e^^fficult poetry ofe fpr^€ffi]l^a|rfs)flg^ 
looking first for the verb, thpn for the subject; 

SpplKis will help th|^^rrive at th^t^^u^pat 
meaning of a piece of literature. On all grade 

Mjegelj^o ^e^e r, the j feKBi^^^pl j^fflg^te^p 



^^^^mgmZ^^^M^ 1 ^^ in the most ap- 
propriate order. 



A. Use time order in telling an ex- 
perience, giving c irg^tgisM^^^ 
plaining a mech* cal process. 

B. Give details in normal order of 
observation when describing a 



jPg^j^igscemg 



gi^yitti a sfeo^^ppiftt^j^K 
*j|mn)EM^^^ 

keep your best point for the end- 




pgp 

FJoHffl 



V, 



R.O, 

rfflwat^ffi 



^^^yis ^a^r nmthi^^^ 



ffiatHig 



LO. 



D.O. 



wyate hv 



WRITING BETTER PARAGRAPHS 

A p aralg fpfii jn^%j^^^^^^B3^^fl^r 
an idea and the reader to grasp it. To write 
a good paragraph, first think of what to say;. 

fcTHjgjig^ 

jb^ipnsMgrrd |offi4^€^^p^^^^Bt^^^^3p^ 



j bgarighW gn^fe ^semiSrjfe ^ 




w _— _ : jaf^m 

Bbhj^^pig^^rjom^one to another. j@e|j 
^te^^^^^l in Writing" onjBjga 
Mlo^injgpage?)i 

h Building 

^^^ffilCTf^^^^B^p^^^Mdevelop dnljP 
on^raejai^^ ? What 

method of paigi^^^^^^cj^^^M^E^te 

■pjhyal^i^^ paf&if 
of the paragraph together? Does the para- 
graph have a strong ending? 

^ff^® f%firo o^ BlglI into various types, MSt 

jEhsfeth^ 

gajfilluni^^ totgyil 
ifEggeji^ 

^^^^^^J^to^l^^ghj^ygMgJh^a^r 

Psualjph^haiids in his work a second before 
the deadline. Worst of all, however, is the un- 
reasonable procrastinator. He waits until the = 



I. Limit your paragraph to the development 
of only one idea. 



^^^^gl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^juttii^ 
on a frantic spurt of energy. His report is in- 
variably late and invariably he expects to be 
forgiven, since genius cannot be hurried. Most 
procrastinators are of the mild, many are of 
the nerve-wracking, and only a few are of the 
unreasonable variety. Thank goodness the sit- 



0^ ~. 



CONNECTIVES USED IN WRITING 
Conectives for Descriptive Writing 




above 

across from 
adjacent to 
also 

before me 



yfjrSheri 



near i 



next to 



on my left 
on my right 
opposite to 
to the left 
to the right 



salsa! 



lahOtReii 



^^^@glt 
at last . 

finally 
first 



Connectives for Explanatory Writing 

for example 
for instance 
for this purpose 
furthermore 

§Hk grose fa 111 

Infects 



on the contrary 



on the other ha id 
otherwise 
second 
similarly , 



m ■ 

- KH 



according 
again 
although 
another^ 

Ka& lrgult 
BtfTfiffs aiiMtim a 

lfreiiBi& isz^^=: 



Connectives for Argumentative Writing 

for example . 
for instance 



igojrseciujentlyi 



E^dMmpTor^nl^ 
jfij gflly § 
Ifirst 



furthermore 
hence v 

in addition 

jjpijaf aej; 
in short 
moreover 

Wr^SStlSliSsH 



on the contrary 
on the other hand 

^^ffiEiSwise 
second 
such 
Wt hemt oo 
^fc Tgegefo re 

thus 
Ijlttimiirmup 
M^hgrjBgs I^k" 



HOW TO WRITE A THEME 

By Jaitn^Hi^^^^^B ^^^ yt^Ro^^^^ 




^iHeaMW^ 



^^„^, 0 ^^^[n^gf^s^^^pgni^ 
^imi^izing)^nfe ^^ ^ 




j^jgr s are his heroineslBl 

Bllfiiaii%^ 
imittCdKou 

^youg^tejimus 
z^tS^Ourlthem^ 



^CT^Ehjemid^l^heiplay, SfeaBSBffirtg BIg? !^ 
" ^mmaea^djj^^^^^ffi 
BEJi^^py^^^h^^itte^ros^ 
everything to make your ^ 



5, How do you keep your reader with you? 



this TRANSITION, a 



of 100 words. Each must deal exclusively 
with one phase of your central idea, your 
point of view. HERE IS WHERE THE 

your first sentence until you jot 



_BgomgL 
?e, leading from one idea to another. 
^^^bCTg ^^lg fflgMrgame of follow- 
t he^eader . Your reader is followin g you . 

jtH ^cjin^ ^ 

last sentence. You should not ask him to 
jump into the middle of a wholly new 
idea. Try such phrases as "for this rea- 




' son," "having discovered (the truth)/' 
"on the other hand." REMEMBER : Every 
sentence last 



16. Do I have a good opening paragraph and 
a good closing paragraph? 



sentence and forward to the next. 



6. When your plans are made, write rapidly 
and finish the job in one sitting. A 350- 
word theme can be written in an hour. 
You are wasting your time if you let 

pg^gurself take longer. Themes always fsufjig 
fer from interruptions. Try to el^BlisIflfl 

^ ^aggi^j bn conjitfei^^^em^o to it|]gS^ 

Lz^h^^g^you will develop fluency t^itt 
concentration. 



17. Does my opening, sentence or paragraph 
arouse interest on the part of the reaider? 



Illjgg Have|^^^i|^^gngngB^^g^g^ 



^%^Hay^ 



^^tfto^Jteread my sy^|m^ 

fore cog^^^^mdflgTo^Jini^^^ffV^ 



^TMKeirfthe theme is written, read it ovggg 
~^gtpjehg3cifor careless mi^8||. Rea|fljijEig 



i SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
GOIWECTING AND GRADING OR 



WRITTEN WORK 



CHECK SHEET FOR WRITING 



COMPOSITIONS 



IJHltm quo- 
tation marks unless there ' 




p^IRvetfge^itg^ldgdn! 
word* in the title? 

-^ ^Br^ P^^^ipped a line betwe^^^ pfflig 
and the body of the theme ? 

^^p^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^on^^ln g^^^ 
^^roa^na^ jgfijji 



l§ggj|gve I indentedifcytith^^^i^^^^ 



The ultimate in r^^i^^aS^t|i^ 

^jggs^gj gni work is to stimulate him to ex- 
press himself clearly and to give him assist- 
ance in the imprpyemerit of "his writing tech- 
niques; however, since some grading is neces- 
sary for a p^^fc^^I^t^n^^pffls^^^g 
Ht l^^&mici^gi&^S^BSs^^^ » : 'aRj= 

^^^^vep^^^Ske on a theme needpg^ 
l^B^jtea^^^g every paper need iRe i 

ive criticisms may be used effectively. 

2. If the teacher grades only for unity, sub- 

Q^^^i^^^^lg^i^gm^^^^^gljp 

i#^p^]^^^^^^g;e^^^^^^^^^^^^t 

at^ttgijrate on the paper the ^^^gogg 
Etffl^^^d^Bafignti then^^^^^g^^^ 
^^iffl^^eg^ S^e not been notggUi 



j^^j^I^mja^Ha£^ ^jttthree 
tsjentei^^^^S 





ft811Efi^e ^ 



^^^^^ ^^^ ^^l^^ ^^^a ph contaiESi- 

10. Have I avoided the use of broad pronoun 

11. Do my pronouns have clear antecedents? 

12. Have I avoided the use of indefinite pro- 



p^t^^a^^^^^ gslijffi^ M^tCTg^l^^ 
WgQ B^fijB^ga a m^^^gqgrMSfflfeg 
StjffdSitjgi work in j^^franipp ^^^B^ 




13. Have I avoided misspelled words? 

14. Is there variety in my sentence structure? ? 
Have I avoided beginning every sentence 



a. Read the paper for meaning and 

ls^aighM¥ihflngi 

\ Read for ideas and their development. 

c. Criticize writing for clarity, brevity, 

Ba^to ^feencg 




^^glaye ^^^iffcd jflft use M ftft5wgxg r ^ 
sions? 



d. Criticize -sentence and paras 

e. Criticize for errors in usage ; for ex- 



(1) Pronoun reference 

(2) Spelling 



• i 

1 
1 



(4) Subject-verb ag^eem^nt 



^fi^dgpt criticisms to needs 01 ^i^^^g 



papers* 



the latter for interpretation and power 

angH^g^^a^^ggipn* ™ * 

14. Technical errors in grammar should be 
clearly indicated on papers even though 
the primary test is on |li^g|i^]@Sj& 
s dents should never be allowed to feel 
that errors in grammar are unimportant. 



(4) fSo^girol^^B^fjtosi 



plus, or check-minus 



^feg^^^|x^nence in checking and 
:i ^TOglifl^S^^^nftgi^^^^ of cIm^ 

mates; This may bM^^MW^^^&^B 
^^xj^^^^ the teacher sl^gldrt e^^Kt^ 

at least one capSfeep^ife^is in each 



_M>^m^^ ^^^ dlgi> 
carefully. Under no circumstances is it 
to be accepted in lieu of regularly as- 
gigned work or td^m^qyffff^^^M^^^ 
college preparatory student who is not 
g^Mtgnn^ilWto, the^jB^^rds setoff 

terest and depth of scholarship. Such 
work, within the studjBnt ? s time and 



16 




PSffpHM^^^ffl work. j^g^j^^imgligiT]^ 
saJ5^hSMgagl^pMt)^l 



Regular attendance is important, l^prk 
done at home cannot make ug|f<H§^^ 
done;: within the classroom with the 



^^fogigg^ time in class f^^^^^^ente" 
^g^ ^jM &^^rorly^i^ngnts so itjgrfr 
^g^ag^g ns can be cleared up*|^ ^ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MARKING 



gsS^Ce^^^^^^^^^l^^^^igd^^eg 
^^hagfeB^goi^ essay is for the - fggj jgfe 

fc^ j^^fe^^^^^ad jM^^i ^uTssig ^^^ff^ 

i f^ngar^safcl^^mg^^CT^^j^^^^ 
^^^(CTlB^flMtinga 

fife S^^^Sxj ^^^ ^^^^S^ ^^^^S SBS^ 

~^^^fed^^goi^^p^^^^?^^^^^gj^p 
TO^ j^ro ^ ^i^^ lthe student fHBaiia 



COMPOSITIONS* 
1. Sho w appreciation of t uccest ful writin g. 



jpftn^ffltS^m^ 

^^g^^^ggBii^j^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^s- = 
Sa&faciS0^^^^3^^fl^^^^S^^^^^> J 

' KxcelTeheg* 




term should have a greater bearing on 

thgjg^ 



12. 



Meysingg^^ 

be varied in type; and frequent enough 
to indicate the need for reteaching as 
soon as that need arises. 



^Wasi ^dl^^^^te^g i M^ffl feS ^fe^^^ ^ 
^^^^p*^^^s^e:e^p^^^Kt^^^^pJte5 
pmigME^i p^n^ rith^^ Ba^p a or 
^^^^M^kgsplrigT^^gj^B^h^fl^^^^ 
^SvgiMtitiTO 
is the teacher's amplification of the pupil's 

2. Emphasize the importance of purpose and 
idem in written comp osition. ; 

^tfftMill^roicMni^^roSt be^^ ^^fe joufe 
teachers can show^how error distorts or clouds 
meaning* If a modifier is misplaced, teachers 
Iclgiliiniicat^ if 
that was the one intended/ Rather than name 
errors, teachers might do better to ask ques- 
tions. One of the most promising methods of 



jn^iteratufeg 
Idefitis 



evaluation of the stu- 
is - established by both 
questions; 



learning 
short answer and discussion _ 
the former -for a quick check "of .facts, 



gjgj^ iTgi^ the limit- 

ing of comments on pupils' compositions to in- 

te^1^^E^p]c^^^^^^^^wl;^gi^^p^M^ 
and sentence structure are 

separately 



%9 




3. 



To process a composition the teacher reads 
it through twice. The first time he looks only 
for the kind of errors which he and the class 
have decided are taboo at that grade level. 
Each^ error observed is recorded as a tally 
mark in the appropriate column of the pupil's 
record card. Words misspelled are listed at 
the bottom of the card. In the second reaJfiS^l 



One very effective method of instruction that 
does not require the marking of papers is the 
private conference with each pupil on his com- 



the.teacher considers the ideas which the writ- 
er is attempting to express, and comments, in 
the margin on these ideas and on the progress 

_ -•BjC^v^^fetfe^^fe—a cgmjg^l^p^itiye^ 
kind of criticismvvAfter checking the writing 
^ this way for several weeks, the teacher wifr be 
X able to see, from the fr^uejfc^d^^ffilgjflS^ 
r^™9f the|ta^pn^i^gfegkinds ofeSn^igfti^g^^ 
tion and drill needed by each pupil. Keeping 
such a complete record of the errors of each 
"-j:^B^^aa:^^fig teacher to bring to the wngS 
er's attention only as many points as should be 
considered at one time. After the pupils have 
studied and (^Ifedgn theirp^ialigB^e^^ 
they are given their tally ca^^g^pi^^[Ha 
,jers of^j^goig^^ 
^Mtfhe kinds of errors they have been stMg^^ 
way each pu^ferg>^ ^dgi^^ aStf 
^^^M ^TOQ^^^^i^^^^^pe he hsglEegnll 
^^^ p^^^ ^^e^Jffi f^^Tiv^j ^ffin a ngwjjl 

^ ^^1|%I|g^i^ 
^^ ^^^ ^^^Ml^^^j and see the progress he 

4. Indicate faults in such a way as to facili- 
tate learning. 

^^ffi ^gL^ i j^|@^^^yeff eMSr of wfilffl 



A study of the marking prattic(||5&fL- vv 
experienced English teachers revealed the in- 
adequacy of the conventional abstract symbols 
an forms c 1 communication . \ 



Avoid le^^pSi^^x^aA&^^oi^_3^^v^ 

bol. The "A" elates; the "F" frightens, angers, 
or depresses. - 

Evaluating Oral Compositions 

These suggestions are designed to help the 
^^dCT^^^fe more effectively and to aid the 
teache/ -'n his evaluation of the student's needs 



I- 



C onten t 

3S»tlSr^KyiBlh®p 



J : 

I 



Ithatefife gttiSenMKas 



work need 
able 



are^^^aliMg in ap ^^^ ^^g 



g>he«n<^ 



I^Sg his report ca^f ullMl 

Has he kept to his topic? 

jjjjgjs he used interesting f ac jlj " | M^^a^n g^ 
|SndMg^ifl g^3 to make his s^^l^^^^^^^ 

5 there smooth transition from one part of 

itfil^gggch to another? Jjg* 



I^stei ^ygSerdi i^^n sentenlgjfcjB 



f = 



^^^^^^^^ ^^g g^WBIi^siarOT5@^iS 
^ged of kn]pirin g|^^ 
^^he^hgaig^^ 

5. What should teachers try to com municate 
t hrou gh the markin g of papers ? 

Marking should communicate the kinds ot 
information which the learner needs in order to 

Marking should strengthen the pupil's mo- 

^ ffigffi^ntgr est in writing. fjjttg| 

Through marking, teachers should show their 
respect for the writer as a human being 

^jgni^ ideas^ f eeling^^J^f^gp 

Marking should be selective, revealing 
those reader reactions which will be helpful 




t^ 1 



^lmr^f ^^^ tonefegjj; ^J: m 
Is his voice audible to everyone in the class- 
Does he have good articulation ? m 



to the writer at his present level of maturity. 



Does he avoid excessive use of connecting 



convey the emotional tone of the material ? 

Does he convey his own feeling toward his 

gtjjec 

Poise 

Does he have satisfactory posture? 
Does he look at his audience? 
Is his manner confident? 




Does he know his material so well that he 



radio and television programs, and in evaluat- 
ing this information more critically • % 



he answer questions and accept criti- 



cism courteously? 



When participating in group activities^ does 

he behaveiagdigp^^ 



Has the student aided .the speaker by listen- 
ing attentively? 

Has the student understood the point of view 



of the speaker? 



)nses of the audience 



^^^^j^ned thej^^^^^^^E^^^^^f; 

_ Jlfas he made it possible for the audience to 
follow his speech organization without diffi- 



Is the student able to complete a listening 
assignment, such as taking notes and summa- 
rizing the main ideas in the speech? 



-j - — _ 



Summary of student progress 

In what- areas has the student shown the 

jjflrgggejjj^^ 
ing assignment? 



Is he able to distinguish between propaganda 
and valid presentation of facts? 



^B^^a^^giSF^gS^^aent \ need addi- 
tional help? 



Does the listener offer constructive criticism 
in a courteous manner? 

gjHas the listener an awareness, of the power 
of oral language to change attitudes and to 




Listening Skills 

^^S^^ ^^M ns are desig^gptogilHaBS 
ISiHiii^i^j^roH^B^^a 



^mjfr tiv]^ 



fi^rj>m^ ffl;0 4afe 
mmp^^giis own s^gki^ ^^ffii^^^ ^^^ ^ 



AW EVALUATION OF ORAL COMPOSITION 
Conden sed Form 




SUGGESTED SO POINT RATING SCALE for SPEECH ACTIVITIES 



I- A 




THE RESEARCH PAPER 



(From English Language Arts, a Guide, 

i Montgomery G^^ty, ^Maryland : Public 

Introduction 



* The study 01 research theme writing in 
Grades 11 and 12 provides the student with 
valuable experience in organizing source ma- 
terials and in using certain basic forms em- 
ployed in research writing. Its value to the col- 
, lege-bound student is most apparent, since it 
jg^^Kfi^^^jh^i^^^^of wntfenSi^i^ 
that will be expected of him (often without 
^^^^m||r^^^thi^ugl^g his 1^1^^ 
career. For the non-college-bouhd student it 
icSwfijB^M^rai^glSe^ffi^m clear tHmKiSgS 



First digest the material thorough- 
ly. Use a separate card for each source ; 
record fact3 and ideas in single words 
as far as possible; avoid phrases of the 
author ; copy material to be • quoted 
^^x$0lyggrid in ^l^^ftgihg punc tual 
^^jBon; include vW^^lerMceB^^^rT 
for all ideas borrowed and material 
^^[Sc^^Mlffli^pSgh card to one idea 
s^tiM^ eadmft^i^B^l^ijficationl^le: 
brief topic (topic "slugs") at top of 
^^^JjHgcard to facilitate later orgam^ag^ 



2. Suggested steps .for writing the paper 



Sn*itl£e^c^ 
fthSaelefeiithi 



gpggr^in thelgl^^^wgMi^tftsj 
#ha||En^ 

-^i^ the early weeks of Mi8S* 
^^M^i^ pjig jc^topiics, form, ITOBljo^^hS^tt 

M^enth grade a#^^^^^^Swtl^^^^^3 




IMjgjjggested steps for 

a. ^el^ti^ and limiQ^ ^^^^ S 

jllte topic that is interesti^g^^^g 



proentsitajto 



material Ma^ilagfei 




^^0tK^i^n^^^iQ0 cards to m^^g 
final outline 

Keep in mind the over-all develop- 
ment of the topic. ' 

b. Writing the first draft > 

^^B^ ^fflHlM^g^main ideas and 



?Kghi«aaMl^ 
ters; pjpngg^^^^i^^^Efengg 

IJIIfllljj 

^ig^P^^^^^^n^g^^^^^^n? 
l^^^^jgj^p^^tg^OT^OTBgll^ 





survey 

Use ^Reader's Guide, card catalog, 

ggiide for reading s ^^^M ^mm 

See suggestions In "Outlining" 

rtl^^^^^^^hgy. wm__ 
As your reading suggests new topics 



^b ^^ ^^^pi^^^^ug^ogin^ 



^nsrthaifflthg rest <fl^the||S^f 




Bd^^langfl 
ccardsl 



^^^^^^^^g^^yWo^ 



in writing bibliography; place library 
call number on card for later 



e. Drawing up a tentative plan for read 
ing 

^plgEja^^fflSj ^Big S are nefEtSjl 
which' authorities - should be read, 



which subtopics deserve special study; 
consider publication dates of sources; 
stay close to preliminary outline. 



information or idea not derived from 

*KQ^«ol wi^ 

ber to right and above final word in 
e^agiuptatiCTio 
your sources; write a footnote with a 
corresponding number; do not punc- 
tuate footnote numbers; use ibid, and 
— ^^gin^fed^ 

e. Writing the bibliography 

Use selective bibliography; list au- 
thors alphabetically without number- 
ing entries; follow form prescribed by 
your school. 



#3= a 




1 Proofreading the final draft before 



d. When the question arises how to foot- 
note a quotation or an idea wl!ich*ffie 



Make neat ink corrections on hand- t 
written or typed copy; strive 



fection of authorized form, particular- 
ly footnote and WBjg^Sphjg^^^re- 
write or retypelp^e^o^fmS^dS^ 
^g^^iggefi of cor rel^t ipjg^gg^fepit ; 
submit final outline as part of com- 
' paper. / - 



source you used had, in turn, taken 
from ^ another author, credit both 
sources. 



'Arthur M. Schlesinger, ''Historians 
Rate U. & Presidents/' Ufe,^ Novem- 

*ber20, 1952. 



Include the title, name of s ti^e ntg 
name of course, and date. 



e. 



Write footnote as fallows ft>r, inter- 



3. Footnotes and Bibliography 



|§Mtii§i^^ that fg%$hSSch^lH 

^fgriph^^tt^ to be foHawJ^F^SUB 



_ gggliyng c o^us jME 
j^^^^^tudgg^who may be required 

eral su bject areas. 



Wilmer A. Twining, "The Early Days 



^^g^nt by Mr. 



Richard Eaton, 



j^li^t one p^^g^^^te^^^g^^^ 




p^^mfc^s^^^^^yt^^te^^^B^ 
|3^^^jMi^^^^^^^I^li^^ 
^fcnJp^^^^^^^^^p^Sli^Si^^ 

gggmj||e^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^g^^^^fl^^^p^j 

One method is to use the numeral 

^^^^t^^i^^^^j^l on eachll 
Ifig^P^^p^ ertoe^^^s^Mi ^niy 
tber^tl ve^ Fbogot^^^^^^^l^ 



b. Students should be made aware that 

l^^^SBli^^ilfiWs of form aiSSBSSl 



^m^^Mt^^^^lkmiT^ by colle ge 
authorities. Bj§ | § 



*From a class lecture by Dr. Robert 
-Scott, July 30, 1950> 

^pe^M^^t^^^CT 

^^Tj^KoT^Mffrt^TO^fflfr^^^^^or 
^ ^^j gg^^ies : SHET^ 

^ ft^ft t^^^^gnce Book Article]j§j* 
^^^ ^ bi^igS^^K^^^^T^pga gfi ^ 
i^gigc^^ ^fej pp. 2|ggjJ= 

Ross, "IglSiilil Attit iStfe 
^j^ejg^Determ^ 

November, 1947. 

(For Book) 

I^^^^Ui^^HWffi^W., The People and 

(For Newspaper Article) 

^^^M^te^f^B^ ^ ro^^^^l 
: Medley Set by Katherine Rawls," New 
York Timet. February 17, 1963, p. 24. 




*EHa V. Aldrich, Using Books and 
Libraries, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1941, p; 42. 

*EUa V. Aldrich, U*ing Books and 

JataarieMPK^2f^a 




2. Herzberg, et a!f»lfetteri 
1963, pp. 121-153. 

fc^Ht aL, EnglUh SkUU, Gr. 
242-246. 




*Ibid., p. 46 

33pd That ^illiffiprj 
October 30, 1950. 

«Aldrich, op. cit, p. 316. 



1955, pp. 349-412. jjg: 




6. Tressler-Christ, English in Action, Course 
4,1955, pp. 172-181. 





6* Warriner, English Grammar and Com- 
position, Complete Course, pp. 464-485. 



Suggested Aids to Vocabulary Building 

1. Insist that students 



— r _ a vocabulary^ 

notebook for words encountered in litera- 
ture, reading, radio, or television. Copy 

^^^^^xi^^i^^^^mti&k the word 
ggp^ga^^nderljnMthelword. 



ent form of usage. Selected words or 
Christian names may be used for this re- 

14. praise the pupils and allow for publicity 
in vocabulary competence. 



voca 



k1 



2. Give special attention to the use of words 
in the footnotes. 

3. Find and li|tysff§^u^^^KI f or wffife 
nary and overused words and phrases. 

4. Use new words in speaking vocabulary. 

5. Read new words in sentences. Look for 



Select a noun. Then write horizontally 
|jjj§§tives with each letter that could 
jdeSgribe the noun. Count <§g| 

for each letter. 




^ or pr|§Sl! 

6. Develop hew meanings through the use 



7. At the beginning of new units, list perti- 



Good 
Imaginary 
Real 
Little 



3 
8 
3 



TOB^v^^^^l^^^Mftd^tiTd^nte^g 
l^^rient in the vo^^ja^iaiBgl^^^^ 



Spelling golf. Open a boo^fe^Bgbnfc 
™ tajshM^^^p^piejaonl 



Biaiaa^^fl ^^ri gy^j^^iig ^B^ 
WEmfencj^^^Bgj^ffi^ls are added eac 
the vocabulary n^g^S^y 

^^MTO^ords, perhaps a list of ten \|§PS§||j 
m^m or more each vmQ^^^^^B^^mii 

I i^ppagrs of |n^^^^^ugn ^ra^ 3s 

ipij^ggds on the board on tfMteffifaQ^Tl^ 

mrasjgg^ 
A w e^^eg^p gjy^lg 

^ ^OTS S^^ate synonyms in teacher-m ade sen 
jtencesa r 



^^pg^m%^pfw^I^cgte^^I^e^ 
g ^peg^^^^ ag three | ^^ ftjsfla^ 
^y nnj^@gd s as a nine tigjj^gEte ggngj ^ 
^C&iimti^ 



^^ds in sentences demon strating 



j^fdsniniMB^^^ 

plgMjfl^^aQttMo^j^p^CTac ^^ ^ 
jjBflgp to ^i^^gi^^sei^K^|5^^^ 
lactnes»ih^^ 




i^ffih^ijg^yn^^M»W^^^^^^&C 
MWKrdsatfiai^^ 



succession after the mention of a reminder 



any word v^pB^^^BTOlft 7 

jSBgl and write the 'Mw^^ 
j^dgrMWtlSinMt^^a ^g^y ^^ 
between is to be filled with letters 



' E 



rtSi^®E^Ki^cw^^^^iggi^ca 

order of words, guide word8 f key words, 
ings, synonyms, antonyms, sounds and the 



13, Develop word biographies. Write para 

^^^^ ^p^g l| ^^^^ng J ^^ro iBi 
and development of a word into 




ONE HUNDRED WORDS FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 



harebrained 
nickel 



35. disappoint 

36. ' 
37. 

38. paraffin 

39. genealogy 

41. license 



1. drunkenness 

2. coolly 

3. incidentally 

4. embarrassment 

5. seize 

6. allotted 

7. all right 

8. occurrence 

9. chagrined 

10. inoculate 

11. recommend 
yS^^^ioMli 

13. anoint 

14. exhilarated 

15. dissipate 

17. fricassee 

18. battalion 
19. 

20, _ 

f2iamsS^fe 

j2|3^^^jnnWifdeHfe 
|2 4gTgp exemige jj| 
|25«ngiggg;gntl^g 
fe 6^desg^a^ 
%2?^^ ^g^ffl 
gfepeategor 
29. 

33. indispen sable 



i3^Keseijfc ^ 



disheveled 
dictionary, 
woolly 
guttural 
definitely 



SnunislRilli 



sieve 

Ipleraisg^ 



42. desiccate 

^ft^M gizz es 

^^4^^h@!^r^l 

^^fe£p0g^phg^ 

46. esophagus 

47. assistant 

48. surprise 

50. heroes 

^g^g£d §g_e fflgnt^ 
^53^| fe]g njiygri^B 
^53pp^fiit 
|«55^dtoSgfeuii3 



lySHnanp 
vicious 

g^uerig^W^V 

^g|H@to 

macabre 



imath^eitSlBcsi 



56. 
57. 

Kg! 

WM 
60. 
61. 

p jaig spjig' 
|B3OTtmll^^i^ 
64. titillate 

scintillate 



i^Mrdjjpjj 
SnngitaBig 
RSfi^l^W 




68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80; 
81. 

82. ningMi^n^ 
^3H^m|cinite 
84^5g&emn 

86. bettor 
iSppSralyze 
88. stupefy 

a89^ffiHg|iii^ 

g92gnineral_og3)i 

19g«defen^^M 

ISM 
EKl 

97. 

98. 

100. 



Kmraaeeousi 



skillful 

HilettaRftH 




time 



nughjife^^^ 



! 
! 

i 






KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 
DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 



SHOWING ARIUNGEME 



mm 
mm 

040 

mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 



GENERAL WORKS 
Bibliography 



General cyclopedias 

General periodicals 

l^^^lp^igfe^useums 

|J^|^filfefi^^@P?^ft 

|S^!ial|Hfi^n^iKl^^phy 



570 Biology 
580 Botany 
590 Zoology 



r i,_" ...... 



100 

110 

120 

130^ 

140 

150 

16a 

170 

180 



jM^^h^ics Sis 
p^^^^^^pical t^^W 
Mind and body 
Slyl^^fijuSsy^^S 

Logic Dialcjctics 

Ethics fc§ 

^^^en^KilWopltegl 



600 
610 
620 

mm 

640 
650 
660 
670 

mm 

690 



USEFUL ARTS 
fl^|ficine 
EE^ i^^ niur 
^grife^tgrel 



Ghemic technology 
Building 



pipy 



»Mj^!fetor^t^Bi^g3)l 

230 Doctrinal Dogmatics Theology 

g^O^D^t^nalffo^fical^^^^^g 
S^5j)^]^ileji^@^Ip^^MllM 
fc2XOMC£u£c^^^ 0fig^pg^ 

tf^^Ghn^^hughe aggaB wt^P 
290 Ethnic non-Christian 

300 SOCIOLOGY 

^3jj)^^iti^iglenMw 
pjBM ^jtiMliecgnot ^B 

l^O^^gmfiysl^^^^ 

360 Associations and institutions 
370 Education 

|3A(^G0^^^3^^^^nicUg^^ 
s390^^^^^^^^i^sffilikl5fff 

po^ MPro ^ 

rfl^^Bomparjafiyei 
^SOmfig Hsft^ B 
430 Genaan 

450 Italian 
460 Spanish 

480 G/eek 
490 Min^l^gguaSMi 



700 JTNE ARTS 

|720^A^H|Mture 
730 Sculpiture 

^O^te^in^^e^^^o^^signl 

|75jaME gmM^^^^F ^ 
pCO^Bii^g^g 

800 LITERATURE 

i813D[^Vinericaii 

E8jl)mGgman^^^B 
^l^^igh (gHj 
850 Italian 
Hffi^SgamsIffl 
870 Latin 
880 Greek 



900 

gJio^G^^^h^^^^^gg 

930 Ancient histoiygjr- 

I930^^g^ ^ 

^^^^^ 



500 NATURAL SCIENCE 

^20:^A ^pig>niy ^5 
530 Physics 
540 Chemistry . 
550 GeologjEE^ 



980 South America 
990 Oceanic* and polar regions 

THE CARD CATALOG 
dinarily three ways of finding 

^^^ffl^^^ir the AUTHOR'S surname 
Second—under the TITLE of the book, 

book relates. 




Cards are arranged alphabetically by the 
first word on the top line, always disregarding 
Wmm"Ar and -An." The labels^oh thl 

Iftujsij^^ 

are to aid in quickly locating the word desired. 



2. , How do you find facts in a non-fiction 



%^@fitff i4^dth€^MS^of a non-fiction 
book? Name at least ten. 



To find whether the library has a certain 
book, consult>-the catalog as you would a dic- 
tionary or telephone dirert^^ 



EXAMPLE— To find what books the library 
has by James Russell Lowell, look for 
LOWELL, the surname of the SgUtferpi^i^ 
alphabetical place. 



4. What is the classification for non-fiction 

5. ^^^fe fiction books arranged on the 



in the card catalog? ; 



_ ie book entitled "The Camera Man" is 
wanted, look for CAMERA, the first word of 
the title not an article. " 



9. flow do you fifidy|®fe: pnHsfi^gMg^ 
call numbers? 



Again, to find the books on the subject U.S. 
HISTORY, look for those words, wh»e all 
fiJp^ffd^Rep^en6^£&^^p on this sub- 
ject are filed together. 



10. What are reference books? 

Sfy^ tm are $^^^^i>(;^&^Sa^^teoi& 
the shelves? 



^Ma^^argeg^uJ^ects such as the abovgarS 



material. 



Igaias jg^ oj^a^out a person f^^i^ 
^Sl^^^gnting that person ^^H^M 




^^Jigffaty least fSCyg^ 
^feSM^5jiSs> 

^fal^^^K^ffisM^LgSnj^of -^BcjBoS^^fe 
iniouiilibra^^ ^^a 



14. How is material arranged in a diction- 



CALL NUMBER — The number at the top of 

piggtgj you to ^^^^^^^pri on the 



Neither the cards for ENGLISH FICTION 
iiypthe books tM^^^gea^iu^lgr^tHg 




^^ ^W^S^^i ^^^^ he World Alma- 



17. 



The letter R proceeding the call number in- 
dicates a reference work, shelved with the 

|||{|(i§§l§re to ^^il^^^^^S^^^^^l}^. 

• Whenever a reader fails to find the book 
he wishes through lack of understanding the 
catalog, he should frankly ask for help. 

Assistants will gladly explain the use of the 
catalog, or locate the book desired. 





tion in The Statetm an'* Yearbook, 
cal Li ter a ture? 



24. 



bered 92 and one numbered 920? 

jj ogBSdl ifonif iction ? 

26. What is the difference 

j^ridg^ ar^ ab^ ^^y^ 




SKSbSsite^uni 



27. 




g ggggl^ RARY PROJECT 
1. Give four reasons why you should im 

library? | 



List two quotations you might use in a 



wrote them? In what book did you find 
them? 



28. Make a list of magazines in your library _%g 






2» Home Economics 

4. Social Science 

5. Recreation 



Dickens, Great ExpecUtiocu; Olirer Twut; 
Tale of Two Cities 



Dostoevaky, Crime and Punuhment 

Do$r?^SbeH&^HoteMi 
Eliot, The_Mill on the * 
Emerson* 



What is plagiarism? 



Fitzgerald> T he Great GaUb y t The Federalist 



. List the present members of the Presfci 
dent's cabinet. Where did you find the 
information? 



gfsgEistisiS^^ 



Book of Days) 

34. How may reference books be checked 



35. How may reserved books be checked 



- * a^]^^?^Mtfeifei^&i^gn^ 

O*.* Ma n an d the Sea 

fe^^c^& KW^ iMEles! 

Lewis, Babbit; Main Street 
London, Call of the Wild . 
Miller, Death of a Salesman 

0' Neill , Emperor Jones Ktfc 

M^^m^tffe^am^ylj 



37 



36. What does the R on a call number sig- 

Give the iiaffl^^^p for Mary ASBj 
^^^p^^^ll^^gn^^p^^^^g 
ney^^^^r^S^^^^gg^eeJDa^ 
Dodgson. (See Reader's Encyclopedia,) 

READING LIST FOR COLLEGE BOUND 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS . 

Iffi^TOffiWj^^^k List Committee of the 
ttsconsirim^^ 



HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 

Arthurian T ales |pgl|| 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice 
The Bible 

Cervantes, pen Quixote 
Defoe, Robinton Crusoe 



Poe, Tales 

^ Remarque^ AH Quiet on the Western Front 
Roberts, Nor thw est Passa ge 
Robin Hood Tale 



Sarton t Six Wings: Men of Science in 
Renaissa nce PR5E 
Scott, Quentin Durw ard feS! 
Shaw, Pygmalion, Saint Joan 

IShgflgtop^^^dB wsy^ m&am^ 
Sienkiewicz, Quo Vadis, The Song of Roland 

KEhlgkCTa^^^fflt^gam^ " 
^E^^^^^^m^^a^ 
Verne, Around the World in Eight y Da ys 




Dickens, David Copperfield 
Franklin, Autobiography 
Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 
Homer, Iliad and Odyssey 
Melville, Moby Dick . 

Hamilton) 
Sophocles, Oedipus 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels 

iT^^u^iIJlefl_ 
Twain, Huckleberry 




HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 



g^dferaH^Mtoj^R^dfl^_ 
Allen, Only Yesterday 
Austen, M ansf ield Park 
Butler, Way of all Flesh 
Carroll, Alice in Wonderland [»• 
Cather, Death Comes for the Archbishop 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tale* 
Chesterton, Fat her B ro wn 
Clark, Th e Ox-bo w In cident 
Conrad, Heart o f Darkness; 
Dante, Inferno 

suggested by the Library JournaL 




I: 



ft* 



t 



i 

r- 





p^Ehei^ithor (essential biographical 

SpDhSi^tws bHi 
6, Interesting features of passages 




7. Characteristics of style 



■ 2. ' What shall the form of the report be ? 



8. Physical appearance of the book 

9. Comparison with other books 



10. Readers to whom it is suited 

11. Personal reaction 



^ (a) It may be given in private con- 

versation with the teacher 

(b) It may be given orally to the 
whole class 



FOR NON-FICTION 



1. The author (essential biographical data) 

2. The title § 



(c) It may be given in writing 
BOOK REPORT SUGGESTIONS 



(Tenth Grade) 



3. Summary of content 

4, Clearness of presentation " 

grams, illustrations, etc. 

6. Interesting features or parts r _ 

7. Comparison with other|j^^^£^^~^^ 

8. Author's purpose — -^^M^H^*^ 
^^eaders to whom rfp^^^gr^^^?^™ 

BIOGRAPHIES 



five 



Such procedures as the following are effec- 



L A panel of three or four students may 



mood, point of view. 




pl^R eilM aMn^™^o n as to whenjgtoxij 



^^r^^Ji^pr^^r^^^^^n^^^l 

person he is or was 

2. Other books written by him 

MBx^a^^^^^^ffj that l^^^ p^B 
writing the book or books he has 

M^^j^^pR had that enabled KBpS 
to write his book or books 

ecial idea or purpose he had in 



5. 



B. What^shaH the content and nature of the 



jjp[a) A list^of at least five references 

, . ^ ^@§ai^^hic^ hB 

^^^jc^og^f^H^ffigey^ 
^^kncesrtnmiwfi^^ 



II. A teacher may prepare a series of ques- 
tions and appoint a Mp^^^^gL^&r 
lead the discussion of each question. 

III. Students may demonstrate their under- 
^^^T0tig of ^ strptujSl^IeptKme, etc., 

by |^king penetrating questions of one 

^^^^^^^M may be su^^ ^rtg^ 
^^^towritten discussion of such ques- 

EW^^pp the main character agjgt 
credible human beings ET 5 ^ 

l^^^ffl^^^^^^^S point of view 

If so, how 

To what does the^^H^^^^^^^ 

E. What is the nature of the conflicts? 

g^Hgw how the author has vWBS^ 
^^ ^^^^ r^Qr^t^eH e^gg^g ^biy^ 

p^^^^g^p^j^d to n||lpl|f 

^jjgjP'hat ^^^^pes does the a ulgg^ 
^ Jj||u se toMSH^^TOI^Scter? 

I. In what ways has the selection read 

^Tignlgrg^^ 

preciation of life? 

BOOK REPORT QUESTIONS 

jprQEleS ^tlffg^ 

I. Show in a theme of 400 or 500 words, 
how the author of a novel or drama 
brings out the nature of one character 
by means of one choice .which that 
character makes between two courses 
of action. 



i 

i 

! 
I 



I 



] 

5 , 



W - 

- 

J* 



i:...;. I 



mr- iwf__- 



1 






Your answer should include a state 
ment of the courses open to the char- 
acter at the time of choice, a descrip- 1 
tion of the train of thought leading up 
to the chafaoter > s w decision and an ex- 
planation of the traits in his or her 
nature revealed in the making of the 
choice. 1 hour. 



IX. What significant change of view or of 
attitude from that of a generation or 
two ago is brought out by some con- 
temporary book of recognized excel- 



iH^Select a novel or play in which char 

^^cp^^^^^^^si^^lSlI^hi^lS 
decision was and 
to 



conie "as atresu^^^^^i^iti^ft^iL 
scific references to the book. 



X* From reading non-fiction one may ac- 
quire knowledge (a) of a man's life 
and thoughts, (b) of an author's ways 
m of presenting his materials, or (c) of 

ife«the pre^l^gScon^itio^Mof a time; 
Discuss one of these in relation to the 
book you read. 



XI. 



^^Pip^^pi^^^^^^^^ggtld one 
of the io)l^^mwdU^mmH^Mc§^^ 



ti8?siUpngi 



l^^^pg^jl^g^elist (or^rffiu^s^t 
i makes the action of bis|pl^&w^ 
natural. 

B. Great poetry is an i^^^^^^^^g 
^^^lffiMgjftB^@lmg. j illlljj 

^MC^ ^TOffly to ti^^^^^^^^^^J 

istances i sx^^ CT^Wu^l^ott^^ftjS 
ness. 

^ ^Q^ deserves ^^ ^^fe^^i^^^^^^ ^ 
IV. "This is the test and triumph of im- 



Great literature has often been con- 
cerned with social problems. State the 
nature of the social i^otiKM^eSl^ 
with, tell how the plot develops this 
theme or idea and substantiate what 
S^^ffi|^pa^eSg6mt of view dfl^r 
vmter with respect to the problem 



XH. Many challenging 

Iteftjegtli^B^orl 



Bd^ topu^^^^^ 
which we liye. 

jjShg^hg^ 

S^a^^h^^j|^ of the subject 
^^^^^Be^^^eg^^^ you wider 
Bid^^^^mg^^^^ff^^^Wfio^^^ 



g3M ^h^ i^gi^g^^^eg^g^^ to enafcle 1 
^E^y^^er^^^^st^^^p^ggte^ 
p^^^^^^s^^^qinSgte^^ln? 
IflifengeBpe^ 



g ^^^ j^^^^rtfeasl^v us whattf asg 



!j^^^^f^^gi^^e^^^^toB)^ 
^^t^^ag^^gl^ ^ffij^ ^^fflP @cM 

jgrigSffij^ 
^gzljj^^jjteusasni 



IPiiftjussii^atf^ 

iRefer^^^^aflg to your bgyailb^ 




a^r^nidjgu^ 



V. The novel 



^gli^^on 
imotiyeB 



Bg^bhjEWbj ^^j ^^iri^ft^ 
Discuss in relation 



QoagB^flOTf^^^hf^ 
tat traits 
What did 




^agl^i^^gihf ighgugetL 

s ^h^^^^^^^^d^^^^d^a^<>u^ 
useful and successful life did 



^WhjBrj^here is w^m^^H^^^k 

it^i^^^^vie^^^^i^^^^^^b^ 
girig^p rjQseMfictibns drama, narrative 

^^^^gi^ga^xa^^s^^<a^if 





lusioris, its emotional appeal, 




[. Discuss the value of a biography, auto- 
biography, book of travel or essay as 
an inspiration and as a stimulus to 
thinking. 30 min. 
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